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PREFACE. 



In offering to the public fiiis flmali work, 
ia which it is attempted to Iwiog within the 
reach of yoaog persoDs a tcieDce which no 
flogliflh writer has jet preseoted in an easy 
and faouliar form, the author is far from in- 
Jerriog from the uoezpected Buccess of a for- 
mer elementary work, on the subject of chy- 
mistry, that the preaeat attempt is hkeW 
to be received with equal favour. PoUyt- 
economy^ though so immediately con^ k 
with the happiness and improvement qf 
kind, and the object of so much'^contr^' 
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and specidation among men of knowledge, is 
not yet become a popular science, and it not 
generally considered as a study essendal to 
early education. This work, therefore inde- 
pendently of Ul its defectsr will have to con* 
tend against the novelty of the pursuit with 
young persons of either sex, for the instruc- 
tion of whom it is especially intended. If, 
however, it should be found useful, and if, 
upon the whole, the doctrines it contains 
should appear sound and sufficiently well ex- 
plained, the au&or flatters herself that this 
attempt will not be too severely judged. She 
hopes it will be remembered that in devising 
the plan of this work, she was in a great de« 
gree obliged to ibrm the path she hat purso* 
ed, and had scarcely any otiier guide in this 
popular mode of viewing Ab subject, thkn 
the recollection of the impressions she her* 
self experienced when she first tfirned her 
ttentton to this study; though she has subsef* 
ntly derived great assistance from the 
less of a few friends, who revised her 
.5 as she advaneed in the under^hing. ' 



PRElfACe. Til 

As ta t)ie principles 9iid mataiiab of ^e 
w^k, it .is so obvious that tboy hure boon 
obtained from the writai^ of tba great tqas- 
ten wbo ha?e treated this subject^ and more 
pecticiilar^ from those of Dr. Adam Smitht 
of Mr. Maltbus, M. Say, and M. Sismondi^ 
that the author has not thought it necessaij 
to load these pages with rejieated acknowledge 
neaift and inoessant refenenoes. . 

It frill imme^ately be perceived by thoie 
to whom the subject is not new, that a few 
of the meet abstruse questions and controver- 
sies of political econoipjr have beei^ entirely 
omitted, and tbajt others have, been stated and 
disqiissed without any positive conclusion be- 
iqg. deduced. This is a defect unavoidab^ at- 
tached not only t^ the author's Umited know- 
ledftil, but also to the real difficulty of the sci- 
ence. In. general, howerer* when. the sonn)- 
nese <^ a doctrine has appeared weU estab- 
lished* it has been stated conscientiously, with- 
out any excess of caution or^reserve, and with 
the sole object of diffusing useful truths. 



Vlii PAEFACCl. 

» ft has often been a matter of doubt among 
the aatbor'« literary advisers, whether the 
form of dialogues, which was adopted in the 
-Conversations on Chjsaistry, should be pre- 
served in this Essay. 3he has, however, ulti- 
tnately decided for the affirmative ; not that she 
particularly studied to introdace strict consisten- 
cy of character, or uniformity of intellect, in the 
remarks of her pupil, an attempt which might 
have often impeded the elucidation of the sub- 
ject; but because it gave her an opportunity 
of introducing objections, and placing in vari- 
ous points of view questions and answers as 
they had actually occurred to her own mind, 
a plan which would not have suited a more 
didactic composition. It will be observed ac- 
cordingly, that the colloquial form is not here 
confined to the mere intersection of the argu- 
ment by questions and answers, as in common 
school-books : but that the questions are gene- 
rally the vehicle of some collateral remarks 
contributing to illustrate the subject; and that 
they are in fact such as would be likely to 
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ftriie in the n&ni of an intelligent young pet- 
son, 4actaaUng between tlM impnbe of her 
heaH and the progress of her ressoii» and 
naturallj imbued with all the prejodlcea and 
popular feelings of uninformed beaerolence. 
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INTRODUCrriON. 



ERRpRS ARISING FROM TOTAL laNORANCE OF FO^LI^ 
TXG4X' 9CQNOMYw-<ADVANTA«SS BBS0LTING FROK 
TH£ KNOWtSX^GS OF ITS ?RIVGIFLES.<-*]>tFFICUL- 
TI£$ TQ^ BB SURMOVNTSjD IK THIS STTUSY. 



MRS. B. 

Wr differ so much respecting the merit of the passage 
yoa mentbiied this mommg, that I caiuiot help suspect- 
4^S some inaccuracy in th^ quotation. 

CA&OLINX. 

Then pray allow me to read it to you : it is immeflN 
atdy a^er the retuni of Teleioachus to Solebtiim, whea 
heexpir^ses his amooi^hment to Mentor at thechw^ 
that has tali^enplace since his £>rmer visit ; he ^% ^ Has 
asy mirfortiuKe hj^pened to Sakntnm in my absence^ 
the magnificeace wA ip>leDdoar in whioh I left it have 
lUsappeared- I seendther silver, nor gn^^ nor jewiel^. 
the habitsof the people areplain, the buildings are suattr 
tf and more ample» the arts languhdi, and the dtr is be* 
tome a desert."—** Have you Observed," repJiedMentQir 
with a smile, ** the state of the coontcy that lies round 
•*>"—.•« Yes,'* said Telemadius, «« I perceive that a^.* 
culture is become an honourable profession, andtMttha^ 
is not a field uncultigiajed.'*— *• And viu<:h is besi," .S?- 
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plied Mentor, ^ a superb city, abounding with marble, 
gold, and silver, with a steril and neglected country ; or 
a country in a state of high cultivation, and fruitftd as a 
garden, with a city where decency has taken place of 
pomp? A greatdty full of artificers, who are employ- 
only to effeminate the manners, by furnishing the super- 
fluities of luxury, surrounded by a poor and uncultivated 
country, resemoles a monster with a head of enormous 
size, and a withered, enervated body, without beauty, 
vigour, or proportion. The genuine strength and true 
riches of a Kingdom consist in the number of people, and 
the plenty of provisions; and innumerable people now 
cover the* whole territory of Idomeneus, which tney cul- 
tivate with unwearied diligence and asaduit^r. His domi- 
nions may be consodered as one town, of wluch Salentum 
is the centre ; for the people that were wanting in the 
fields, and superfluous m the city, we have removedfrom 
the city to the fields." 

Weu, must I proceed, or have I read enough to coo* 
vince you that Mentor is right .> 

MRS. B. 

I still perast in my opinion; for though some of the 
sentiments in this passage are perfectly just, yet the ge- 
neral princii>le on which they are founded, that town and 
country thrive at the expense of each other, I believe 
to be quite erroneous: I am convinced, on the contrary, 
that nourishing cities are the means of ferUlizing the 
fields around them. Do you see any want of cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of London ? or can you name any 
highly improved country wluch does not abound witn 
•wealttiy and populous cities? On the other hand, what 
18 more common than to observe decayed cities environed 
by barren and HI cultivated lands? The |iurple and gold 
of Tyre during the prospoity of the Pfioenicians, far from 
depriving the ndds of their labourers, obliged that nation 
to colonize new countries as a provision for its excess of 
p(i[>u]atioQ. 
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. ' CAROLINE. 

That is going very far back for an example. 

MRS. B. 

If you wish to come down to a later period, compare 
the ancient flourishing state of Phoenicia, with its present 
wretchedness, so forcibly described by Vohiey in his 
travels. 

CAROLINE. 

Has not this wretchedness been produced by violent 
revolutions, which during a course otages have impover- 
ished that devoted countrv, and does it not continue in 
consequence of the detestable policy of its present mas- 
ters? JBut in the natural and undisturbed order of tlungs, 
is it not clear that the greater number of labourers a so- 
verdgn should, after the example of Idomeneus, compel 
to quit the town in order to work in the country, the tfet- 
ter that country would be cultivated? 

MRS. B. 

I do not think so ; I am of opinion on the contrary^ 
that the peoi)le thus compelled to quit the town, would 
not find work in the country. 

CAROLINE. 

And why not ? 

MRS. B. 

> Because there would already be as many labourers in 

the country as could find employment. 
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CAROLINE. 



- In England that mig^ht possibly be the c&se, but would 
i( be 80 in badly cultivated coantfies ^ 



I think it would. 



MRS. B. 



dAROLINC. 



^ Do you mean to say that if a country which is iil coj- 
tavated were provided with a greater number of labour- 
ers it would not be impnoved ^ You nrast allow that this 
requires some explanation. 



MRS. B. 



' It does so, and perhaps even more than you imagine ; 
fpT you cannot well understand this question without 
some knowledge of the principles of political economy. 



CAROLIKX. 

I am very sorry to hear that^fiDr I confisss that I have 
a sort of antipathy to political economy. 

MRS. B. 

Are you sure thato^ou undqrstaiKi what is meant by po- 
litical economy.^ 

CAROLXVR. 

I believe so, as it is so often the subject of conversation 
at home ; but it appears to me the most uninteresting of 
all subjects. It is about custom-houses, and trade, and 
traces, and bounties, and smuggling, and paper monQr, 
ahd <the lyiUion committee, &c. which 1 cannot hear 



named without ^wnmg. Then there is a perpetual re- 
ference to the works of Adam Smith, whose name is ne- 
ver uttered without such a respectful, and almost religious 
TeneratioD» that I was induced one day to look into his 
work on political economy to gain some infcrmation on 
the subject of com, but what with forestalling, regratmg, 
duties, drawbacks, and limiting ppccs^ I was so over- 
whelmed by a jargon of uninteQigible terms, that after 
runiung over a few pages I threw the bode away in des- 
pair, and resolved to eat my bread in humble ignaranc^. 
So if our argument r^pecting town and country relates 
to political economy, Iiancy that I must be contented to 
yi^ the point in dispute without underslandbgit. 

MRS. B. 

Well then, if you can remain satisfied witli your igno- 
rance of pditical economy you should at least make up 
your mind to forbear from talking of it, since you cannot 
do it to any purpose. 

CAROLINE. 

Oh! that, I assure you, requires very little effort: I 
d&y wish that I was as certain of never hearing the 
sulked mentioned, as I am of never talking upon it my- 

HRS. B. 

Do yoa recollect how heartily you laughed at poor Mr. 
Jourdain in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, when he cfiscov- 
ered that he had been speaking in prose all his life with- 
out knowing it ? — ^Well, my dear, you frequently talk of 
political economy without knowing it But a few davs 
since I besLvd you deciding on the very question ai the 
scarcity of com ; and it must be confessed that your ver- 
dict was iQ perfect unison with your present profession 
of ignorance. 

A 2 
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CAROLINE. 

Indeed I only repeated wbat I had heard from verv 
sensible people, that the fanners had a ;;reat deal of corn; 
that if they were compelled to bring it to market there 
would be no scarcit;^, and that th^ kept it back with a 
view to their own interest, in order to raise the price. 
Surely it does not require a knowledge of political econo^ 
ray to speak on so common, so interesting a subject as this 
first necessary of life. 

MRS. B. * 

The very circumstance of its general interest renders 
it one c^ the most important branches of political economy. 
Unfortunately for your resoluticHi, this science spreads 
into so many ramifications that you will seldom hear a 
con versation among$tliberal>minded people without some 
reference to it. It was but yesterday ttiat you accused 
the Birmingham manu^cturers of cruelty and injustice 
towards their workmen, and asserted that the rate of 
wages sliould be proportioned by law to that of provi- 
sions ; so that the poor might not be sufferers by a rise 
in the price of breaid. I dare say you thought that you 
had made a very rational speech when you so decided f 

CAROLINE. 

And was I mistaken ? You begin to excite my curiosity, 
Mrs. B.; do you think I shall ever be tempted to. study 
thiii science ? 

MRS. B. 

I do not know ; but I have no doubt that I shall con- 
innoe you of your kicapacity toentei* on ihost subjects <3i 
general conversation, whilst you remain in total ignorance 
of it ; and that however guairded you may be, that igno- 
rance will be betrayed, and may frequently expose you 



/ 



toridioiK Diimg the liots at K^tdagham I reeoQect 
heann|; you condemn the invention cf machines, which 
by abndgiog labour, throw a number of workmen out of 
employment. Your opinion was founded upon mistdcea 
principles of benevdence. In short, my oear, so many 
things are more or less connected with the science of po- 
hrkSk economy, that if you persevere in your resolution^ 
you might almost as well condemn yourself to perpetual 
sileDoe. 

CAROLINE. 

I should at least be privileged to talk sjiout ^esf, 
amusements, and such lady-like topics. 

KRS. B; 

I have heard no trifling degree of ignorance of political 
economy betrayed in talking on ijress. •* What a pity,'* 
said one lady, '* that French lace should be so dear ; for 
my part I make no scruple of smuggling it ; there is re- 
ally a great satisfaction ^i cheating the custom-house.'^ 
Another wondered she could so easily reconcile smuggling 
to her conscience; that idie, thought French laces and 
silks, and all French goods should be totally prohibited ; 
that she was determined never to Wear any thmg from 
fordgn countries, let it be ever so beautiful; and that it 
was shameful to encourage foreign manufactures wlvlst 
our ow^ poor were starving. 

CAR01iI»£. 

What fault can you find with the latter opinion ? It^ 
appears to me to t>e replete withhumanity and patriotism. 

MRS. B. 

The benevolence of the lady I do not question ; but 
\¥ithoat knowledge to gjiide and sense to regulate the fcel^ 
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Ings, the best intentkxis win be fhtstrated. Thfe science 
orpditfcal economy n intimately connected with the daily 
cxcuirences of life, and in this respect <fiflfers materaBy 
from that of chemistry, astronomy, or elcctridty ; the 
mistakes we m^ &11 into in the latter sciences can have 
little sensible effect upon our conduct, whilst our ite- 
rance of the former may lead us into serious practical 
errors. 

There is scarcdy any history or anjr accomit cf vo}^* 
s^es or travels that do^ not abound with faxXs and o|n- 
nions, the bearings of which cannot be understood without 
some previous accjuaintance with the {Mindples of politic 
eal economy : besides, should the author himself be defi- 
cient in thw knowle(%e, you will be continually liable to 
adopt his errors from inability to detect them. This was 
your casein reading Telemachus. Ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of political ecaaottky is to be discovered in some of 
the most el^;ant and sensible of our writers, eq^ecially 
amongst thepoets. That beaiutiful composition of Odd- 
smiUi, the Deserted Village, is full of errors of this de- 
cription, which, fh>mit8great popularity, are very liable 
to misl^ the ill-informed. 

CABOLINE. 

I should almost rennet to learn any thing which would 
lower that beautiful poem in my esUmation. 

9fRS. B. 

Its itttrinaic merit asapoera is ouite suffident to atone 
for any errors in scientific principles. Truth is not, you 
know, essential to poetic .I>eauty ; but it is essential that 
we should be able to extinguish between truth and fic- 
tion« 

CAROLINE. 

Well, after all, Mrs. B. ignorance of political economy 
is a very excusable deficiency in women. It is the bu- 
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siA«ss of goveroment t& reform the pr^udioes and errars 
ivhich prevail Fespecting it ; and as we are never likely 
f to become legislatora, ia it not lust as well that we shoold 
remain in happy ignorance ot' erils which we have m 
Jjower to remedy? 

MRS. 9. 

When yon pleadJnfavour of ignorance* thems a strc»f; 
presumpUonthat you are in the wrong. If a more ge^ 
neral knowledge of poUtiieal ecooproy prevented women 
from propagating errors respecting it, no trifling good 
would ensue. Childhood is spent in aopuringideas, ado- 
lescence in discriminating and rejecting those winch are 
false: how greatly we should &cUitate this labour by di- 
miniBhing the number of errors iml^bed in early youths 
and fay inculcating such ideas onify as are founded in truth. 

CAftOIAMK. 

Surely you would not teach potiticttl economy to ghSlr 
dren? 

MBS. B. 

I would wish that mothers were so far compelent to. 
teach it, that their children i^ould not haxe any thing to. 
Hnkam ; and if they could convey such lessons oi pouti- 
cal economy as Miss Edgeworth gives in her story of the 
cherry orchard, no one, I should think, would esteem 
such information beyond the papadty of a child. 

CAROLurs:. 

I thought I remembered that story perfectly;, but I do 
n^ recollect in it a «ngle word relative to political ec^ 
^ nomy. 
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MRS. Bw 

. The author has judiciously avoided naming the science, 
but that little tale contains ft simple and beautiftil exposi- 
tion of the division of labour, the merit of which you 
would more highly appreciate if you were acquainted 
with its application to political economy. You would 
perhaps also allow children to hear the story of king 
Midas, whose touch converted every thing into gold. 

CAROLINE. 

/ 
Is that also a lesson of political economy ? I think, Mrs. 
B. you have the art of converting every thing you touch 
into that science. 

MRS. B. 

It is not art, but the real nature of things. The story 
of king Midas shows, that gold alone does not constitute 
wealth, and that it is valuable only as it bears a due pro- 
portion to the more immediately useful productions of 
the earth. 

CAROLINE. 

But children will not be the wiser for such stories unless 
you explain their application to political economy. You 
must give them the moral of the fable. 

MRS. B. 

The moral is the only part of a fable which children 
never read ; and in this they are perfectly right, for a 
principle abstractedly laid down is beycmd their compre- 
hension. The application will be made as they advance 
in life. Childhood is the period for sowing the seed, not 
for forcing the fruit ; you must wait the due season if you 
mean to gatiher a ripe and plentiful harvest. 
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CAROLINE. 



WeH, my dear Mrs. B. what must I do ? You know 
that I am fond of instruction, and that I am not afraid 
of application. You may recollect what pleasure I took 
in the study of chemistry. If you could persuade me 
that politick economy would be as interesting, and not 
more difficult, I would beg of you to put me in the way 
of learmng it. Are there any lectures gpven on this sub- 
ject ? or could one take lessons of a master ? for as to stu* 
djingsdentific books, I am ctiscourag^ from the difficul- 
ty of the terms ; when the language as well as the sub- 
ject is new, there are too many obstacles to contend with 
at first setting out, 

MRS. B. 

The language of a science is freqtiently Its most diffi- 
cult part, but in political economy there are but few tech- 
nical terms, and those you will easily comprehend. In- 
deed, you have already a considerable stock of informa-. 
tion on tins subject, but your notions are so confused and 
' irr^;u]ar, such a mixture of truth and error, that your 
busroess will rather be to select, separate, and methodise 
what you already know, than to acquire new ideas. It is 
not in my power to recommend you a master on this sub- 
ject, for there are none— perhaps because there are no 
pupils. Those who seek for instruction on political eco- 
nomy, read the works written on that science, particularly 
the treatise of Adam Smith. Lectures on political eco- 
nomy have occasionally beoi given at the universities, 
especially at Edinburgh, and many ci the students there 
are well versed in this science, as they turn their attention 
to it at an age when the mind is not yet istrongly bikssed 
by prejudice. 

CAROLINE. 

r But what then am I to do, Mrs. B. ? I cannot attend 
bose lectures^ and I fear I shall never have courage to 
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undertake the studjr of treatises whkh appear to ntteao 
difiiciilt 

MES. 9. 

Perhaps I may be able to smooth Uie way for yoa. ft 
has been my good fortune to have passed a great part of 
my life in a society where this science has hem amquent 
topic of discusuon, and the interest I took in it has induc^ 
ed me to study its principles in the works of the best 
writers on the subject ; but I must tell you &irly, that I 
"did not commence my studies by opening these work^ at 



random, or by consulting Adam Smith on an insulated 
pdnt, before 1 had examined his plan, or understood his 
object I knew that^in order to learn I must begin at 
the begging, and if you are of opinion that my experi- 
ence can be of any service to you, and will be content to 
recdve an explanation io a famSiar manner of what has 
been discussed or investigated by men of acknowledged 
talent and learning, I win attempt to guide you through 
the first elements of the science, without, however, pre- 
suming to penetrate into its abstruse parts. 

CAROUHE. 

Well then, I am quite decided to make tho attempt ; 
you are but too. good to me, Mrs. B., to allow me again 
to become your pupil. You have so much indulgence 
however that I am never afraid of exposing my ignorance 
by my inquiries, though I fear I shall put your patience 
to a severe tr^U* 
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INTRODUCTION— cdndVwierf. 



^truntTTon OF foliticax. ecOnomt.— rise k^7> 

PROGRESS or SOCIETY^— CONNEXION BETWEEN PO- 
X.ITrCAX. ECONOMt AND BfOEALlTT.— J^EFtNlTlCIH 



CAROLIJIE. 

I XAVS been thii^ing a great deal of poDticaA eeonoxny' 
ance yesterday, my dear Mrs. B^ but I fear not to much 
puipcoe ; at least I am no farther advanced than the dis- 
eovery of a great confusaon of ideas which prevails in my 
mind on the subject That sdeiice seems to comprehena 
every thing, and yet I own, that I am still at a loss to un- 
derstand what it is. Cannot joa give me a short expla- 
nation of the nature of the science, that I may have some 
clear idea of it to begm with ? 

HRS. u. 

I once heard a lady ask a philosopher to tell her in a 
few words what is meant by political economy. Madam, 
refdied he, you understand perfectly what is meant by 
household economy ; you need dUly extend your idea 6f 
die economy of a hmHj to tha( of a whole people— of a 
natkn, and 3rota will have some comprehenaon of the i^- 
turc of politics! eoonomy. 
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.CAROUyS. 

Conaadering that he wasfimited toa few words, doyoa 
not think Uiat he acquitted himself extremely well ? But 
as I have a little more {>atience than this lady, I hope you 
irOl indulge me with a more detailed explanation of this 
unit ersal science. 

MRS. B. 

I would call it the science which leaches us to investi- 
gate the causes of the wealth and prosperity of natois. 

In a country of savages, you find a small number of in- 
habitants spread over a vast tract of land. Dependii^ 
on' the precarious subsistence afforded by fishing and 
hunting, they are frequently subject to dearths and &- 
aunes, which cut them off in great numbers : they rear 
but few children, for want destroys them in their early 
years : the aged and infirm are often put to death, but 
rather finm motives of humanity than of cruelty, for the 
hunter's life requiring ^reat extent of country, and long 
and perilous excursions in quest of food, the^ would be 
wholly incapable of following the youi^ and robust, and 
would die of hunger, or become a prey to wild beai^ 
* As soon as these savages be^ to apply themselves to 
gasturage, their means of subsistence are brought within 
narrower limits, requiring only that d^ree of wandering 
necessary to providf fr^h pasturage for their cattle. 
Their flocks ensuring them a more easj subsistence, tbdr 
fiunilies begin to increase; they lose m a great measure 
their ferocity, and a considerable improvement takes 
(Jace in thdr character. 

By d^rees the art of tillage is discovered, a small 
tract of ground becomo^ capable o| feedine a greater re- 
lative number of people ; uie necessity of wandering in 
search of food is superseded ; families b^;in to settle infix* 
ed habitations, and the arts of social life are introduced 
and cultivated. 

In the savage state, scarcely any form of government 
is established ; the people seem to be under no control 
but that of their military chiefs in time of warfare. 
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The posaesden of floc±8 and herds m the pastoral state^ 
iQtrodaces propeity, and laws are necessary for its secu- 
rkv; the elders and leaders therefore of^ese wandering 
tribes be^ to establish laws, to violate which is to coih- 
Biit a cnme, aind to incur apuiushment. This is the ori- 
gin of social order ; and when in the third state the peo-* 
pie settle in fixed habitations, the laws gradually assume 
the more regular form of a monarchical or republican ^ 
vemment Every thing now wears a new aspect; m- 
dustry flourishes, the arts are invented, the use of metals 
is discovered ; labour is stiMivided ; every one applies 
himsdf more particulariy to a distinct employment, in 
which he becomes skilful. Thus, by dow degrees, ^us 
people of savages, whose origin was so rude and misera- 
ble, becomes a civilized people, who occupy a highly cul- 
tivated countiy, crossed by fine roads, leadmg to wealtiiy 
and populous cities, and carrying on an exten»ve trade 
with odier countries. 

CAROLINE. * 

This is a ver^ pleasing outline of the history of the rise 
and progress ot civilization ; but I should like to see it a 
little more Med up. 

MRS. B. 

The subject you wiQ find hereiiter sufficiently de- 
ydoped ; for the whole buMness of pofitical economy 
is to study the causes which have thus co-operated 
to earidi and civilize a nation. Tins science is, there- 
fore» essentially founded upon history,— not the his- 
tory of sovereigns, of wars, and of intr^ues ; but the his- 
tory of the arts, and ef trade, of discoveries, and of civili- 
zation. We see some oountrie» like America increase 
rapidly m wealth and prosperity, whilst others like Egypt 
and Syria are impoverished, depopulated, and falMng to 
decay ; when the causes whichproduce these various ef- 
fects are well understood, some judgement may be farmed 
of the measures which governments have adopted to con- 
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tribiite to <^w)BUiire«lttear people; wlwAersacbor 
sttcb a braach ofconqpcroBshcmld be euBaamguAiti pre-^ 
ference to others ; ^^l^ier it be {MToper to prohibit this 
or ^t kind ci men^andise; vhiith^r any pecuMar ewt* 
cpuragemeDt shook) be gjpven to agdeoltuce ; whether it 
be right to^estaUiab by Uw the price of prori^cRS or the 
price of labour, or whether they dioola be left without 
ccmtrol ; and so on. 

You iBee^ therefore, that political economy con^sts of 
%wo pMts^theory and practice ; the science and the art. 
The science comprehends aknowledge cS the facts whidk 
*%€ have enumerated; the art rehftes more particularly 
to legislation, and consists in dohig wlmteyer is requiate 
to GGDtribute to the increase of national w^th, and avddr 
]9g whatever woc^ be prejudicial to it. Mistakes in 
theory lead to errors in prs»Dtice. When we enter intd 
details we shall have occasion to observe that j^ovem^ 
ments, misled by false ideas of political economy, have 
frequently arrested the natural progress of wealth when 
%t wds in their poMrer to have accelerated it. 

CAROLINE. 

But smce the world was originally a rude wilderness, 
and yet has arrived at the improved state of civilization v^ 
wluch we now find it, the errors of government cannot 
Jiave been very prejudicial. , 

^&s. B. 

The natural oauses which tend to develco the wealth 
and prosperity of natioQs are more powerful than the faults 
of administration which operate m a contrary direction. 
But it is nevertheless true that these errors are productive 
of a great deal of misduef ; that they check industry and 
retard the progress of improvement. Under bad govern- 
ments particular classes of people are favoured, others 
discouraged and oppressed : prosperity is thus unequally 
shared, and riches unfairly distributad. You look very 
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gi'ave, Caroline ; do you begin to grow tired. of the sub- 
ject ? 

CAROLINE. 

Oh no ; I think thus far I have understood yon : but be- 
fore we proceed you must allow me to mention an objec- 
tion which I confess distresses me ; if it is well founded I 
shall be quite at variance with the maxims of political 
economj', and that science will no longer retain any inte- 
rest for me. I find that you are constantly talking of 
wealth ; of the causes which produce it; of the means of 
augmenting it. To be r«:A, very rkhy richer than other 
people, seems to be the great aim of political economy. 
Whilst religion and morality teach us that we should mo- 
derate the thirst of gain, that inordinate love of wealth is 
the source of all cnmes. Besides that, it is very evident 
that the richest people are not always the happiest ? Now , 
if wealth does not conduce to tiie happiness of individuals, 
how can it constitute that of nations? A poor but virtu- 
ous people are surely happier than a rich and vicious one. 
What remarkable examples do we not see of this in his- 
tory. We are taught to admire the Greek republics, 
who despised the pomp and luxury of wealth. Aid then 
the Romans; dunng the early part of their history they 
were poor and virtuous, but the acquisition of wealth de- 
praved their character, and rendered them the slaves of 
tyrants. Now political economy appears to me to induce 
the love of riches, and to consider it as the only end to be 
attained by government. 

MRS. B, 

This is a most alarming attack upon poHdcal economy ! 
When, however, you understand jt better, you will find 
that your censure is unfounded. At present you must take 
my word for it, as I cannot show you the benefits arising 
from just principles of political economy, before you are 
acquainted with the principles themselves : but I can as- 
sure you that they all tend to promote the happiness of 
B 2 
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nations, and the purest ef morality. Far from exciting 
an inordinate desire of wealth or power, it teiids to mo- 
derate all unjustifiable ambition, l^ showing that tiie sor- 
est means of mcreasing national property are peace, secu- 
rity, and justice ; that jealoasy between nations is as pre- 
juoicial as between individcial's; that each finds its advan- 
tage in reciprocal benefits ; and that far from growing ' 
jrich at each other's expense, they mutually assist earn 
other by a liberal system of commerce. Political econo- 
my is particularly inimical to the envious, jealous, and ma- 
lignant passions ; and if ever peace and moderation should 
flourish in the world, it is to enlightened views of this 
isciertce that yfe should be indebted for the miracle. 

But, my dear Caroline, I saspect that there is some er^ 
ror in your idea of riches. W bat do you caU riches ? 

CAROLINB. 

Of course to be rich is to have a great income; to be 
able tQ spend a great deal more than other people. 

MRS. B. 

Vou speak of the Hches of individuals ; of comparative 
wealth. A rich man in one class of society might be poor 
4n another. But this is not the definition mat 1 asked for 
—what do you understand Jby riches in general— in what 
does wealth consist ? 

CAROLr>r£. 

Oh, I suppose you mean money P«-I should say wealth 
consists in gold and silver. 

MRS. B. 

Consider what would be the situation of a country Which 
possessed no other wealth than money. Do you recoi>- 
lect in what estimation Robinson Crasoe held his bag^of 
gbld when he was wrecked upon a desert island t 
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caroline. 

Tfuc : but in an island which is not desert, money will 
purchase whatever you want. 



MRS. B. 

Then I should rather say that the things which we ane 
desirous to procure with pur money, such as land, houses, 
furniture, clothes, food, &:c. constitute riches ; and not the 
money by which they are obtained. 

CAROLINE. 

Certainly : these are clearly the things which consfi- 
tute real wealth ; for unless we could procure the neces- 
saries of life with gold and silver, they would be of no use 
to us. 

MRS. B. 

We may therefore say that wealth comprehends eve- 
ry article ctf utility, convenience, or luxury* This includes 
every object of our wishes which can become an article 
of commerce; such as landed estates, houses, the pro- 
ducts of agriculture, those of manufactures, provisions, 
domestic animals, in a word, whatever can contribUtfe to 
the wel&reand enjoyment ci'men. 

CAROLINE. 

Why should you confine your definition oiF wealth to, 
things ihaX. can become articles of commerce ? ' 



Because there are many countries where the earth 
spontaneously produces things which can neithei: be con- 
suToednor sold ; and liowever valuable such thmgs would 
be to us, could we obtain them, they cannot under those 
circomstances, be qpnsidered as wealth. The hefc)$ ot 
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-wM cattle, for instance, which feed on the rich pastures 
called the Pampas, in South America are of this descrip- 
tion. Many of those large tracts of land are uninhabited ; 
and the cattle that range at large over them is of no va- 
lue. Parties of hunters occasionally make incursions, and 
destroy some of Uiem for the sake of their hides and fat ; 
"whilst the fiesh, which we should esteem most valuable, 
is cither left to putrify, or is used as fuel to melt the fat 
for the purpose of tallow, which being transported to 
places where it can be sold and consumed, it acquires va- 
lue and becomes wealth. 

In other parts of America, the grass of rich pastures 
is burnt on the ground, there being no cattle to consume 
it. 

CAROLINE. 

This may be the case in wild and uncultivated coun- 
tries : but in those which are civilized, any land yielding 
unsaleable produce would be converted by the proprie • 
tor to some other use. 

MRS. B. 

I have heard that the fruit of many of the vineyards 
in France was not gathered a few years ago, the grapes 
being so much reduced in value in consequence of a de- 
cree prohibiting the exportation of French wines, that the 
price at which they could be sold would pay the expense 
of gathering them. In England, also, when all kinds of 
colonial produce were excluded from the continent of Eu- 
rope, coffee is said to have been thrown into the sea, be- 
cause it would not pay the charges, on being landed. ; 
You see, therefore that the effects of war or other cir- 
cumstances, may for a time, in any country, destroy the 
value of commodities. 

CAROLINE. 

How very much you have already extended my con- j 
ccption of the meaning of wealth ! And yet I can per- | 
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ceive that aU these ideas were floaUng confusedly in my 
mind before. In speaking of weaim we oftght not to 
confine ourselves to the consideratkm of the relative 
^wealth of individuals, but extend our views to whatever 
constitutes riches in ^oieral, without any reference to 
the inequality of the division. 

All this is perfectly clear : no one cSui be really igno- 
rant of it ; it requires only reflection ; and yet at first I 
was quite at a loss to explain the nature of wealth. 

MRS. B. 

The confusion has arisen from the common practice 
of estimating riches by money, instead of observins^ that 
wealth conasts in such commodities as are uieml or 
agreeable to manlund, of which gold aiid silver cbH^t^ttf 
but a very toall portion. 
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CAROLINE. 

Well, my dear Mrs. B., ance yoa have recoiK^ed 
me to wealth, and convinced me how essential it is to the 
happiness and prosperity of nations, I begin to ^w im- 
patient to learn what are the best means of obtaming this 
derirable object. 

MRS. B. 

Do not leave evety thin^ to me, Caroline. I have told 
you that you were not without some general notions of 
political economy, though they are but ill arranged in 
your mind. Endeavour, theiwre, to unravel the en> 
tangled thread, and discover yourself what are the prin- 
dpal causes of the production of wealth in a nation. 

CAROLINE. 

I assure you that I have been reflecting a great deal 
upon the subject. I do not know whether I am right, but 
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I fUdk It is hhoiur which is the canse of wealth. ' 
out labour the earth would, yield but very little 
subostence. How insigraficant are its spootaneo | 
ductkHis compared with those derived from agric i 
The crab with the apple ; the barren heath w 
rich pasture of the meaoow \ 

MftS. B« 

It is very true that labour is a most essential re i 
to the creation of wealth, and yet it does not neces i 
ensure Its {Mfoduction. The labour of the savage \ 
poaKsses no wealth is often more severe than that < 
omunoQ i^oughmaDg whose furrows team with r 1 
The long and perilous excursions of savages in s« i 
of prey, the difficulty which, from want of skill, I 
must encounter in every pi'ocess c£ industry, in const i 
ing the simplest habitations, &bricating the rudest in | 
meats ;«-«ul concur to increase their toil. Labour i 
lot of man ; whether in a barbarous or a civilized s t 
he is destined to earn his bread by the sweat of his b ' 
But how is it that in the one case labour is productiA < 
great wealth, whilst in the other it affords barely the 
caasaries of yfe^ 

. CARQLINX» 

You have observed that the labour of the savage is 1 
advantageous on account of his ignorance and wani 
skiQ ; b^des he works neither with the activity and 
zeal, nor with the perseverance of men in civilized 
ciety. Salvages, you know^ are proverbial for their k 
ness. 

/> 

MRS. B. 

Inducements must tlien be found to rouse them fr 
that idleness; motives to awaken their industry ] 
habituate 'them to regular labour. Men are natu» 
(%)06ed to indolence; all exertion requires effort, t 
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efforts afeixA made ii^dioBt an adeq«aSr«imiiiii6. Xlle 
acdvity w€ behold in civfluEed life is the dfeot of educft* 
tion ; It results froma strong and genoral desire to shaie 
not only in the necessaries d life, but in the various com- 
forts and enjojrments with which we are surrounded. 
The roan who has reaped the reward, as wdl as under-* 
gate the fatigues of daily exertion, willmgly renews his 
^nts, as he thus renews his enjoymente. &it theigno- 
Kance of a savage precludes all desires which do not lead 
to the immediate gratification of lus wantis ; he sees no 
possesnons which tempt his ambition— 410 enfoymentii 
Winch inflame Ins deares ; notlung less than the strtsng 
impulse of want rouses him to exertion ; and, having 
satisfied the cravings of hunger, he lies down to rest with* 
ttit a thought of tibe future^ 

CAROLINE. 

But if the deares of savages are so few and i» easily 
satisfied, may not their state be happiei* than that of the 
I^ibouring dasses in dvilized countries, who wish fer so 
iDuch, and obtain so little ? 

MRS* B* 

Thebru^h apathy wliich tesufts from gtx)ssi{;norahce 
can scarcely deserve the name of content, and is utterly^ 
linworthy that of hapfmiess. Goldsmith, in his Travel^ 
ter, justly as well as eeautifuUy observes, that 

•< Every want thst stimalsteft the hresst 
BeoQOMi a loarte of plessore when redrew'd.** 

Beddes, it is on^y occaaonaUy that a savage can indulge 
in this state of torpid indijference. If you consult an^ ac^ 
count of travels in a savage country, you will be satisfied 
tliat our peasantry enjoy a comparative state of affluei;ice 
and even of luxury. 

But let US' suppose a dvilized being to cqmd among a 
tribe of savages, and succeed in teadimg some of them 
t6e^ arts of life— h^ iu^trQcts one how to r^den ttiii hut 



more commodious, another to collect a fitde store of pit>- 
V1MOII8 for the winter, a third to improve the constraction 
of his btfws and arrows ; what would be the consequen- 
ces? 

CAROLINE. 

^ne might expect that the cnjovment derived from 
these improvements would lead their countiymen to 
adopt them, and would introduce a general spirit of uv- 
(totry. * 

MUS. B. 

Is It not more probable thaft the idle savages would d-f 
ther by force or fraud, wrest from the industrious thdr 
hard-earned possessions ; that the one would be driven' 
from the hut he had constructed with so much care, an-^ 
other rbbb^ of tiie provi^ons he had stored, and a diird^ 
would see his wdl-|x»nted arrows aimed at his own 
breast. Here then is a fatal termination to all improve- 
m^t. Who win work to procure such pi^arious po«- 
sessions, wluch expose tum to danger, instead of ensuing • 
his enjoyment? 

CABOLINl:. 

But all this would be prevented if Taws were made for- 
the protectioD of property. 

MRS. B. 

True, but the right of property must be legally estab- 
lished, before it can be protectea. For nature has given 
mankind every thing in common, and property is of hu- 
man institution. It takes place in such early stagjes of 
society that one is apt to" ims^ne it of natural origin ; 
but undl it has been established by law, no'tn^ fcas a 
ti^ to 6a]I any t)ung his own^ 
c. 
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CAROLINE. 

What, not the game he has killed, the hut he has built» 
or the implements he has constructed ? These may be 
wrested from him by force; buthewhothusobt^nsthenai 
acquires no rig^t to them. 

• JnnS* B* 

When a man has produced any thmg by his labour, he 
has no doubt, in equity, the fiurest claim to it ; but his 
right to separate it from the common stock of nature, and 
apprcpriate it to his own use, depends entirely upon the 
law or the land. 

In the case of property in land, for instance, it is the 
law which decrees that such a piece of ground shall be- 
long to Thomas, such another to John, and a third to 
James; that these men shall have an exclusive right to 
the possession of the land and of its produce; that they 
may keep, sell, or exchange it ; give it away during their . 
lives or bequ^th it after their deaths. And in order that 
this law should be rei^)ected, punishments are enacted for 
those who should transgress it It is not until such laws 
have been made for the establishment and protection of 
property^ of whatev^ descrq>tion it be, that the right of 
property is established. 

CAROX.INE. 

You astonish me! I thous^t that property in land had 
alwavs existed : I had no idea that it was a legal institu- 
tion, bat imagined that it had originated from the earliest 
pneriod of the world. We read that in the time of the an- 
dent patriarchs, when families became too numerous, 
they separated ; and that those who went to settle else- 
where, fed thdr flocks, and occupied the land without 
molestation. There was no one to dispute their rieht to 
it ; and after thdr deaths the children mhaUted and cul- 
tivated the Und of their Others. 

If we were to fouad a colony in a desert island, eveiy 
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man \frould cultivate as much ground as he wanted for 
his own use, and each having an equal interest in thepre- 
serration of his possessions, proper^ would thus be estab- 
lished by general agreement, Ivithout any legal institu* 
tion. 

MRS. B. * 

This general a^ement is a kind of law, a very imper- 
fect one it is true, and which was perhaps originally found- 
ed on the relative strength of individuals. If one man 
attempts to carry off the cattle or the fruits of another the 
latter opposes force to force ; if he is stronger or better 
armed, he either kills his antagonist or drives him away ; 
If weaker he is despoiled, or he caUs in his neighbours to 
his succour, shows them the common danger, and may. in- 
duce them to unite with him in taking vengeance on the 
aggressor. 

JVlany incidents of this nature must occur before regu- 
lar laws are instituted ; that is to say, before a public au- 
thority is estabfished, which shall protect individuals 
against those who attack them, and punish the offenders. 
It is then only that a man may say, " This is my field ; 
this is my house ; this seed wmch I cast mto the ground « 
will biing forth an abundant harvest, which will be all 
my own ; these trees, which I plant, will every year yield 
fruit, which I alone shal^ have a right to gather." 

CAROLINE. 

I now comprehend perfectly the advantage of such laws 
— it is sectirUy — before thty were established, tlie strong 
might wrest every thing ifrom the weak ; and old men, 
women, and children who had no means of defence, were 
exposed to their rapuie and violence. The idle and im- 
provident, whenin want of subsistence, became the natu- 
ral enemies of the laborious and industrious. So that 
without this law the men who had tcHled hardest would 
be most Gkely to fi^ vicliins to those who had done no- 
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tlung. la a ward, tbe vna^ would desrpgix the hioQ^;.^ 

MRS. B. 

Ytt, necurUy is the grand pomt ; it is security wtuch 
stimulaites industry, and renders labour productive ; eve- 
ry step towards security, is a step towards civilization, 
.towasds ifealth, «Uid towards general liapfunefis. 

CAROLINE. 

All this is very true ; yet an objection to the institutica 
of landed property has just occurred to me which appears 
of considerable importaiice. Before land became private 
property, the earu, you say, was possessed in commoiL 
OT aU mankind; every one had an equal claim to it« 
mA the law which institutes landed property takes it from 
IQankind at lai^e to give it to a few individuals ; in order 
therefore to make some men rich, it makes others poor. 
Now what right has the law to dispossess some in order 
to enrich others ? It should be just before it is generous. 

This objection, however, does not extend to any other 
than landed property ; nothing is more fair than that men 
should gather the fruits of their labour; Uiat they ^ould 
possess the houses they have built, the goods they have 
fabricated ; but the land cannot become private property 
without injury to others who are thus deprived of their 
natural right to it. 

1K(RS. B. 

You would then secure to every one the possession of 
the wealth he may acquire, though you would refuse him 
the means of produdng it ? You would make him master 
of his house, but take away the ground on which it stands ; 
protect his harvests, but not allow him the propj^y of a 
$cld in wl^ich he may rai^ his crops ? 
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CAROLINE. 

I must confess that you have placed injr objection ra- 
ther in a ridiculous point of view ; but that is not enough, 
Mrs. B. ; you must show me that it is erroneous before 
I can consent to relinquish it. 

BIRS. B. , 4 

In countries newly occupied, ^ants of land are made 
to those who are wiUing to reclaim it from a state of na- 
ture, and the great inequality that we witness in more 
modem times is the result of voluntary transfa^ from 
one individual to another, by gifts, by bequests, or by sale ; 
it is the necessary consequence of that freedom and that 
security of whicn we have just seen the origin. 

Nature in some instances bestows her gifts with un- 
bounded and inexhaustible profusion ; it is thus she has 
given us air and water, wliich are alike possessed and en- 
joyed by all. But when she confers her donations with a 
more roaring hand, as is the case with land, the advan- 
tage of all requires that guardians should be appointed to 
protect and cherish so valuable a gift; and in order that 
they may have the strongest possible interest in its ciJd- 
ture and improvement, tliey become proprietors, with all 
the advantages attached to exclusive possession. 

The institution of property in land augments the wealth 
not only of the proprietors, but likewise of all other clas- 
ses of men. 

Land may be considered as the instrument by which 
alcme wealth is created ; and we have just seen that the 
security of its possession gives life and vigour to industry : 
it is this security which raises the condition of our pen- 
santry so much above that of a savage people who pos- 
sess the land in comnoon. 

CAROLINE. 

An institution of such evident and general utility cannot 
then be considered as unjust. 
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MRS. B. 

Certainly not. It is by the test of geni^^ utQitf that 
the justice of all laws should be tried ; for there are none 
Avhich do not impose some restraint on the natural liber- 
ty of man, and which, in that pnoint of view, might hot 
be deemed objectionable. But without the control oflaWs 
we have seen that neither the lives, the property, the re- 
putation, nor even the liberty of men are secure; we sa- 
crifice therefore some portion of that liberty to the law ; 
and, in return, it secures to us the remainder, t(%ether 
with every blessing which security can give. Blackstone 
in his Commentaries says, *' Every man,when he enters in- 
to society, gives up a part of his natural liberty, as the price 
of so valuable a purchase ; and in consideration of receiv- 
ing the advantages of mutual commerce, obliges himself 
to conform to those laws which the community has thought 
proper to establish. For no man who considers a mo- 
ment would wish to retain the absolute and uncontrolled 
power of doing whatever he pleases, the consequence of 
which is, that every other man would also have the same 
power, and there would be no security to individuals in 
any of the enjoy nients of fife: political, therefore, or ci- 
Vfl liberty, which' is^ that of a member of society, is no 
other than natural liberty, so far restrained by humaa 
laws (and no farther) as is necessary and expedient for 
the general advantage of the pubHc 

** That constitution or form of government, tliat sys- 
tem of laws, is alone calculated to maintain dvil liberty, 
which leaves the subject entire master of his own con- 
duct, except m those pewits wherein the public requires 
some direction or restraint." 

CAROLINE. 

You have completely removed all my scruples respect- 
ing the institution of landed property, Mrs. B^— let us now 
therefore return Co the progress of wealth and oiviKsa^ 

tion. 
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SfRS. 3. 

We must not proceed too rapidly ; for the pogresilve 
^tejisin the Instory of civiliaatiori are extremely slow, a!)d 
we milst learn to view the devdopement ofhuman indus- 
try in successive and almost insensible degrees. 

Civilized nations do not always oi'iginate from th6 set- 
tlement of a colony ; they frequently arise from a savage 
state, in which they may remain during a course of cen- 
turies. It was in this state we found uie Indians on the 
discovery of America; thejr Were mere hunters; and so 
long as men behold an unlimited space before them, in 
^vhich they 'may wander without obstacle or control, it is 
diflScuIt to conceive any circumstances which should lead 
them to adopt a settled mode of life, and apply themselves 
to tillage. 

In countries abounding with large plains, the pastoral 
mode of life has prevaildi ; but for this purpose there must 
have been established property in cattle, though the land 
were possessed in common. Such wacs the case with the 
ancient Scythians who inhabited the vast plains of Tar- 
tary, and with the modem Tartars and Arabs, who, to 
tills day, are wandering tiibes, and, like the patriarchs of 
old, live, in tents, and trave| about with their flocks and 
herds in search of pasture. , 

We have observed that men were byi nature dis- 
posed to idleness, and this disposition is necessarily 
} great obstacle to the introduction of agriculture ; for 
it requires a conaderable degree "of foresight and know- 
ledge, and a firm reliance on the security of property, to 
labour at one season in order to reap the fruits at another. 
?ut we may sujjppse agriculture to be a progressive step 
from pastoral life; that a tribe of shepherds may have 
i^et with enemies in their wandering excursions, and 
the apprehensions of losbg their flocks may have in- 
'Sliced them to settle ; they would probably chuse a spo^ 
'etended by nature from attacks of wild beasts, or the 
Jicursions of savage ndgbbours. Thus Ceerops pitched 
poo the rock on which the citadel of Athens is founded, 
^0 build a town. Or ti>ey may have be<ai temptod by 
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the attractianB of some fhntM spot, under the pfotec^ 
tion of a na^hbouring government able to defend them. 
Vdney in his ascount of the wandering tribes in Syria, 
says: " As often as they find peace and security, and a 
posability of procuring sufficient provisions in any dis- 
trict, they take up their readence in it, and insenably 
adopt a settled lire and the arts of cultivation.'* These 
arts they must have attained by very slow degrees— they 
observed that fruit trees may be multiplied; that nutri- 
tious plants may be propagated ; that there are seeds 
"Which reproduce every year ; and that a great variety of 
animals may be tamed and domesticated. Thus suppued 
with a new fund of subsistence, their children are oetter 
fed, their families increase, and age and infency are pro- 
tected and provided for. 

But these people are yet acquainted with only the first 
elements of agnculture; how many fortunate chances 
must have occurred before they reached the important 
era of the cultivation of com ! Wild com has no where 
been found, and the Greeks imagined that a divmity de- 
scended on earth, to introduce it, and to instmct them in 
the cultivation of this valuable plant. Athens, Crete, 
Scily, and Egypt, all claim the merit of being the origi- 
nal cultivators of com; but whoever are the people to 
whom we arc indebted for this important discovery, or 
whatever are the means by which it was accomplished, 
there is none which has had so great an influence on the 
welfare of mankind. Feeble as it appears, this plant can 
resist the summer's heat and the winter's cold. It flou- 
rishes in almost every climate, and is adapted not only for 
the food of man, but for that of a great variety of doniestic 
animals, and it yields by fermentation a pleasant and sa- 
lubrious beverage. The grain will keep many years, 
and affords such a durable means of subastence, that dan- 
ger could no longer be apprehended in trusting to fiitu- 
rity, and plenty was secured during the longest and most 
unproductive winters. 

But the cultivation of this inestimable plant cannot be 
undertaken without considerable funds, fixed habitations. 



imptements of husbandry,* domestic aniinals ; in a word, 
estsdiOsbments which could ndther be created nor main- 
taloed widiaut the institution of property* Savsu^es have 
no com, no cultivation, no domestic animals; they csn- 
sume and destroy every thing without considering repro^ 
ductioa;— and how dnFerent are the results ! We now 
see millions of men and animals inhabiting an extent of 
country which would scarcely have suffioed for the maii^ 
tonance of two or three hundred savages. 

CAROLINE.- 

Let ns rest a little, my dear Mrs. B. I am almost be- 
n^ildered with the number and variety of ideas that yoa 
have presented to my mind. I wonder that these things 
never occurred to me before ; but I have been so accus- 
tomed to see the world in its present improved state, that 
my attention was never drawn to the many obstacles suod 
difficulties it must Iiave encountered, and tlie laborious 
progressive steps it must have made before society could 
have attained its present state of perfection. 

MRS. B, 

Perfection! comparatively speaking, I suppose you 
mean ; for it is not loi^ since you were making laments 
ble complaints of the actual state of society ; in which in- 
deed I could not en^ely agree with you, tbou^ I think 
tiiat we are still £ur removed from perfection. But let 
us continue to trace the progress of wealth and ci^liza- 
tion up to thdr present state before we be|^ to find any 
fault with esdsting institutions. 

* Theie are at firit of a vexy rode and imperfeet conatmetiqn. 
In tome parti of India the plough of a Hindoo, even to this day, 
is rormed of a erooked ati«k rery ioartificially sharpened, and 
not Qnfireqaently drawn by his wife. The use of domestic ani* 
n»b to agriealtare is another step towardf civilization ; hat np^ 
itfining Mtafalishment: whatever co«ld either he created or ixr|iQ;« 
<iioed viclloot the ioatltattdn of jgroperty. 
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CAROLINE. 

I think I have now^ a ym dear idea of the importaat 
coosequences which result from the establishment of pro- 
perty. It puts an end to the wandering life of barbarians, 
induces men to settle^ and inures them to regular labour ; 
it teaches them prudence and foresight; induces them to 
embellish the &ce of the earth by cultivation; to multiply 
the useful tribes of animals and nutritious plants ; and in 
short, it enables them so pnx%iously to augment the 
stock of subsistence, as to transform a country, which 
contauned but a few poor huts and a scanty populatk» in- 
to a great and wealthy nation. 



CONVERSATION IV. 



ON PROPERTY— con^fiH^edw 



EFFECTS OF INSECttRITT OF PROPERTT.— -EXAMPLES 
FROM VOLNEy's TRAVELS. — OBJECTIONS RAISED 
AGAIKST CIVILIZATION. — ^STATE OF BfBTiCA FROM 
TELEMACHUS'^— OBJECTIONS TO COMMUNITY OF 
GOODS. — SSTABLISHHEl^T OF JE SUITES IN PARA- 
CUA. — MORAVIANS^ — STATE OP SWITZERLAND^— 
ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND SECURITY OF PROPERTY. 



MRS. B. 

Now that we have traced the rise and progress of ci- 
vifizatkn to the security of property, let us see whetiieir 
the reverse, that is to say, insecurity of property in a ci- 
vilized country, will not d^;rade the state of man, and 
make him retrace his steps till he again d^;enerates into 
bitfiiarism. 

CAROLINE. 

Are there ally examples of a civilized people retununff 
to a savage state ? I do not recoUect ever to have hetura 
of saA a change. 

MRS. B. 

No, because when property has once bete insytitated, 
the advantages it produces are suc^^ that it can never 
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be totally db«ljihed ; bmt in coontiies where the tyranny 
of goTenunent renders it very msecure, the people inva-* 
riably degenerate, the country fells back into poverty, 
'and a comparative stale of fHobeiisin. We have alre^- 
4y noticed the miserable change in the once wealthy city 
of Tyre. Egypt, which was the original seat of tlie arts 
and sciences, is now sunk into the most abject degrada- 
tion ; and if you will read the passages I nave marked 
for you m Volney's travels, you wiH find the truth of this 
observatiflu very forcibly ddneated. 

CAaouNE reads. 

. '* When the tyranny of a j^vemme&t drives tbe inha- 
bitants of a village to extremity, the p&isants desert their 
houses, and withdraw with tlior families into the moun^ 
tains, or wander m the plains. It often happens that evep 
hidividuals turn robbers in order to withdraw themsdves 
from the tyranny of the law8,.and unite intp little camps, 
which maintain themselves by force of arms ; these mr 
creaang become new hordes and new tribes. We may 
say, therefore, that in cultivated countries the wander- 
ing life otig^)ate8 ifi the injustice or want of policy of the 
gpvemq^tJ' 

SIRS. B. 

This, you 8ee« is very much to the point ; but here is 
anbther passi^ equally applicable. 

CAROLINE reada. 

^ **The silks of Tripoli are every day hsiog their qua- 
l^y from the decay of the muibeiiy-trees, of wbicK 
iicarcely any thing now remains but some hdlow tnu^. 
Why not plant new ooea? Tliat is an European obser- 
▼ation. Here they never plant; because were they dther 
to build or plant, the pacha would ss^ Hiia man nas nio- 
\ and, it would be extorted from hhn/' 

* where there is so little actual security, what 
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France can be placed on futurity ? What reason would 
the proprietors have to hope that the mulberry-trees 
would ever repay them for the trouble and expense erf 
planting them ? Yet I wonder that the government of the 
country should not, for its own sake, encourage the in- 
dustry of its subjects. 

MRS. B. 

In the wretched government of the Turks, every thing 
is so insecure, from the life and property of the sovereign, 
to that of the lowest of his subjects, that no one looks to 
futurity, but every man endeavours to grasp at, and en- 
^oy what is immediately within his reach. The follow- 
ing passage will show you what sufferers they all are by 
such a mistaken i^stem of policy. 

CAROLINE (reading). 

*' In consequence of the wretchedness of the govern- 
ment, the greater part of the pachalics are impoverished 
and laid waste. In the ancient registers of imports, up- 
wards of 3200 villages were reckoned in that of Aleppo, 
but at" present the collector can scarcely find 400. Such 
of cur merchants as have resided there twenty years, 
have themselves seen the greater part of the environs of 
Aleppo become depopulated. The traveller meets with 
not&ng but houses m ruins, cisterns rendered usdess, and 
fields abandoned. Those whocultivated them are fled in- 
to the towns, where the population isabsorbed, but where 
at least the individual coneys himself among the crowd 
froon the rapacious hands of despotism. In other coun- 
tries the cities are in some measure the overflow of the 
population of the countiy; in Syria they are the effeit 
of its desertion. The roads in the mountams are ex- 
tremely bad, as the inhabitants are so &r from levdling 
them that th^ endeavour to render them more rugged, 
in order, as they say, to cure the Turks of their desire 
to introduce their cavalry. 

** The pa^hamay applaud himself for penetrating ia- 
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to the mc3sC secret sources of private property, but what 
are the consequences ? The people, denied the enjoyment 
of the fruits of their labour, restrain their industry to the 
supply of their necessary vants; the husbandman sows 
oi^ to prevent himself from starving, the artificer labours 
oo^ to maintain his family ; if he makes any savings he 
strives to conceal them. The people live therefore in 
poverty and distress, but at least they do not enrich their 
tyrants, and the rapacity of despotism is its own punish- 
ment." 

MRS. B. 

The degeneracy oi the mighty Persian and Indian 
monarchies »nce the conouest of those countries by the 
Mahometans, is also clearly deducible from the insecurity 
of property, and affords the most tremendous examples 
of national decline. Trott, in his History of Hindostan, 
informs us that during the disastrous times of the latter 
monarchs of India, the cruelties and oppressions of the 
agents of government were such that the farmers burnt 
their houses, utensils, and crops, and took refuge in the 
woods and mountains, where those who could neither ex- 
cite charity nor maintain themselves by the sword, perish- 
ed through want. 

CAROLINE. 

What a melancholy picture this is, my dear Mrs. B. ! 
— ^it is, I think, even more painful to contemplate than 
the wretchedness of savages; for to their actual misery 
these people must add the regret of having known better 
times. 

MRS. B. 

Dr. Clarke's Travels abound with similar instances of 
insecurity of property, and legal oppression, which sub- 
vert society, and degrade the human species. " In Cir- 
cassia," he observes that " the sower scattering seed, or 
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the reaper who gathers the sheaves, are constantly Uable 
to an as^ult ; and the implements of husbandry are not 
more essential to the harvest than the carbine, the pistol, 
and the sabre.** 

Speaking of the isle of Cyprus, he says : " The scmI 
every where exhibited a white marly clay, said to be 
exceedingly rich in its nature, although neglected. The 
Greeks are so oppressed by their Turkish masters, that 
tliey dare not cultivate the land ; the harvest would in- 
stantly be taken from them if they did. Their whole aim 
seems to be, to scrape together barely sufficient, in the 
coarse of the whole year, to pay their tax to the govern- 
or. The onussion of this is punished by torture or by 
death : and in case of their inability to supply the impost, 
the inhabitants fly from the island. So many emigrations 
of this sort happen during the year, that the population of 
Cyprus rarely exceeds 60,000 persons, a number formerly 
Insufficient to have peopled one of its towns.** 

CAROLINE. 

You have made me sensible of the advantages of civili- 
zation; but yet I confess that my mind is not fully satis- 
fied. Is there no medium between a savage life and the 
extreme inequality of condition which we see in the pre- 
sent state of society ? Can we not have conveniences with- 
out luxuries; plenty without superfluity ? I think I have 
met with an example of such a people, Mrs. B. ; but I dare 
not venture to mention my authority, as you have once 
before rejected it. 

MRS. B. 

If you allude to Telemachus, there are many sound 
doctrines of political economy in that work ; though it 
must be acknowledged that it is not free from erron 
But let me hear the sentiments of Fenelon on this sub- 
ject. 
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CAROUK£. 

Do you remember that delightful picture "which he 
draws of the inhabitants of Boetica ? There is an irrejasti- 
ble charm in the description of their happiness ; and if 
fabulous, it is certsdnly Fneant at least to delineate what 
ought to constitute the happiness of nations ; equality, 
community of goods, but few arts and few wants ; art ig- 
norance or contempt of luxury, and manners perfectly 
conformed to the simplicity of nature. I must read you 
the passage, and you will tell me whether it is not a sa- 
tire on polit.cal economy :— - 

" They live in common without anjrpai'tition of lands, 
the head of every family is its king. The}; have no need 
of judges, for every man submits to the jurisdiction of 
conscience. They possess all things in common ; for the 
cattle produce milk, and the fields and orchards fruit and 
grain of every kind in such abundance, that a people so 
migal and temperate have no need- of property. They 
have no fixed place of abode ; but when they have con- 
sumed the fruits, and exhausted the pasturage, of one part 
of the paradise which they inhabit, they remove their 
tents to another : they have, therefijre, no opi>osition of 
interest, but are connectedby a fraternal affection which 
there is nothing to interrupt. This peace, this union, this 
liberty, they preserve by rejeeting superfluous wealth, 
and deceitful pleasures ; they are all firee, they are all 
equal. 

" Superior wisdom, the result either of long experi- 
ence or uncommon abilities, is the only mark of distinction 
among them ; the sophistry of fraud, the cry of violence^ 
the contention of the bar, and the tumult of battle, are 
never heard in this sacred region, which the gods havo 
taken under their immediate protection; this soil has ne- 
ver been distained with human blood, and even that of a 
lamb has rarely been shed upon it. When we first trad- 
ed with these people, we found gold and silver used for 
ploughshares ; and, in general, employed promiscuously 
with iron. As they carried on no foreign trade, they had 
no need of money, tliey were almost all, either shepheji'ds 
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or husbandmen ; for as they Miffered no arts to Ije exer- 
cised among them, but such as tended immediately to an- 
swer the necessities of life, the number of artii&ccrs was 
consequently small : besides, a greater part, even of those 
that live by husbandry, or keeping of sheep, are skilful 
in the exercise of such arts as are necessary to manners 
so ^mple and firugal." 



This, my dear Caroline, is a representation of what the 
poets caU the golden age, and requires only truth to make 
it perfect. If it were an historical account, all the con- 
clusions you deduce from it would be just ; but it is fiction, 
which you must altow makes an essential difference. 

Supposing that this earth were a paradise, and yielded 
spontaneously all that is now produced by cultivation ; 
still without the institution of property it could not be en- 
joyed ; the fruit would be gathered before it was ripe, 
animaJs killed before they came to maturity ; for who ' 
would protect what was not their own ? or who would 
economize when all the stores of nature were open to him ? 
There would be a strange mixture ot plenty, waste, and 
famine. 

In this country for instance, where the only common 
property consists in hedge-nuts and blackberries, how sel- 
dom are they allowed to ripen ? In some parts of Spain, 
vhere the beauty of the climate produces a considerable 
quantity of good wild fruit, it is customar}' for the priest 
lo bestow a blessing upon it before any is allowed to be 
gathered, and this ceremony is not performed till the 
trait is considered to be generally ripe ; by which means 
it is prevented from being prematurely gathered. It is 
with the same view that our game laws prohibit shoot- 
ing, till the season when the birds have attained their full 
.^Towth. 

CAROLINE. 

But though the Boeoticans had all their goods in com- 
3ioii, they were not without laws for protecting them. 
D 2 
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MRS. B. 

The cfarth is not a paradise, and will not spontaneously 
vield its produce in abundance ; and if it were possessed 
in commoi), who would set about cultivating this or that 
spot of ground ? Government must allot to every nian his 
daily task, and say to one you must work in this spot ; to 
another you must work in that. Would these men la- 
bour witn the same activity and zeal as if they worked 
on their account — ^that is to say, received wages equiva- 
lent to their exertions ? Certainly not. Such a system 
would transform independent men into slaves, into mere 
mechanical engines. There would be no inequality of 
condition, it is true, but the earth would not yield one- 
tenth part of its actual produce, the population would ne- 
cessarily be diminished in the same proportion, and if all 
escaped the distresses of poverty, none would enjoy the 
acquisition of riches, an enjoyment which when derived 
from the exercise of our talents and our industry, is a just 
and virtuous feeling ; it raises men not only in the scsaie of 
wealth, but in that of the power of doing good, of enlarg- 
ing the sphere of human knowledge, with all the inestima- 
ble benefits which result from it. 

There have, however, really existed establishments 
founded on a community of goods* That of theJesuitsr 
in Paraguay was of this description. The influenGe of 
religion enabled these priests'to exercise a despotic sway 
over the poor Indians whom they had converted to Chris- 
tianity ; it must be allowed that they tempered their pow- 
er by a^ patriarchal care of their docile subjects. Such a 
species of government might perhaps be well adapted to 
a tribe of ignorant uncivilised Indians, but it would never 
make a free, a happy, an independent and a wealthy peo- 
ple. I must again repeat it, the industry of man requires 
the stimulus ot exclusive possession and enjoyment ; and 
Will always be proportioned to the personal advantage 
which he derives from it. 

There is, indeed, still existing a sect of the same de- 
scription, called Moravians ; but it is thdr religious tenets 
alone which enable them to keep up such an artificial 
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system bf community, and it should be compared rather 
to a convent of monks and nuns, than to a great nation. 

CAROLINE. 

I find I must give up the point of community of goods ; 
but still I cannot help thii^ing that the great inequality 
of conditions which exist in the present state of society, 
is a serious evil. 

In Switzerland, where there is much less inequality of 
fortune than in this country, I have often admired and al- 
most envied the innocent and simple manners of the peo- 
ple. They seem not to know half our wants, nor to suf- 
fer half our cares. 

MRS. fi. 

The Swiss ate governed by mild and equitable laws, 
)vhich render them a virtuous and a happy people ; and 
if they are not a rich and populous nation, it proceeds not 
from any want of industry, but from the obstaclefropposed 
both to agriculture and trade by the nature of their coun- 
try ; for ttiey are on the contrary uncommonly active and 
enterprising. I have often seen men carry on their 
shoulders baskets of manure up steep ascents inaccessi- 
ble to beasts of burthen, and this for the purpose of culti- 
vating some little insulated spot of ground, which did not 
appear worth any such labour. The country women 
wear their knitting fastened round their waists, in order 
to have it at hand to fill up every little interval that oc- 
curs in their domestic employments. If a Swiss woman 
gees to fetch water frem the fountain, or faggots from the 
wood, her burthen is skilfully poised on her head, whilst 
hei* fingers busily ply the needles. But industrious as they 
are, the resources of the country are too limited to ena^- 
ble a father of a family to provide for all his children ; 
some of them are therefore obliged to emigrate, and seek 
their fortune in a foreign land,^ which offers greater re- 
sources to their industry. Hence the number of Swiss 
Bierchante, governesses, shopkeepers, and servants that 
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are to be met with in almost all oountried : would net 
these jjeople be happier if they found Ineans of exercis- 
ing their industry and their talents in a country to which 
they are all so much attached, and which they have so 
much reason to love ? In the energy of youthful vigour 
men may often quit their own country, and live happily 
in a foreign land; but enquire of the parents who are on 
the point of separating from their children as soon as they 
have attained the hopeful age of manhood, whether their 
country would be less happy for offering them the means 
of employment and maintenance at home. 

The Swiss cannot afford to support a standing army 
for the defence of their territory ; tney are therefore un- 
der the necessity of engaging their troops in the service 
of foreign potentates, in order to provide for a part of 
their population, and to have a resource by calUn^ them 
home in times of danger. Would not these soldiers l>e 
happier in defending their own country, than in shedding 
their blood as mercenaries in the cause of foreigners ? 
We have a remarkable proof of it, in the effect which 
their patriotic songs are said to produce on them ; when 
these simple airs recal to their minds their beloved and 
regretted country, it either drives them to desertion, or 
renders their lives miserable; and so deep is the impres- 
sion made by these national airs, that it was found neces- 
sary to forbid their being sung by the troops in foreign 
service. 

CAROLINE. 

There is no withstanding your attacks, Mrs. B. You 
drive me from all my strong holds. I expected to have 
found a safe asylum in the mountains of Switzerland, but I 
see that I must once more take refuge in London, where I 
am sure you will admit tliat the contrast between the lux- 
uries of the rich and the wretchedness of the poor is shock- 
ing to every person of common feeling. 

MRS. B. 

^ If the wretchedness of the poor were the effect of the 
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luxuries of the ridi, I shoald certainly agree with yon on 
that point ; but I beHeve it to be otherwise. However, 
as tl^ people, whose prc^;ress towards wealth and civili- 
zation we have been tracing jn oiir two last conversations, 
are yet fer from being sufficiently advanced in their ca- 
reer to be guilty of any great excess in luxury, we roust 
patiently foUow them in their advancement in knowledge 
and the acquisition of wealth before we ti*eat of the sub- 
ject of luxury. 



CONVERSATION V. 



ON THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 



ORTGIN OF BARTER. — BIVISIOK OF LABOtfR^-— EX- 
TRACTS FROM smith's wealth OF NATIONS ON THE 
DIVISION OF LABOURv^ADVANTAGES OF MACHINE^ 
RT. — EFFECTS OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR ON 
THE MORALS AND INTELLECTS OF THE PEOPLE. 
—RECAPITULATION. 



MRS. B. 

We have ascertained that the establishment and secu- 
rity of property were the chief causes of the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from the shacldes of sloth and ignorance ; 
but there are other subordinate causes which tend greatly 
to promote the progress of industry and civilization. 
The first of these is the introduction qI[ exchange or bar- 
ter. 

We observed that when men found they could place a 
reliance on the security of their possessions, they labour- 
ed with redoubled activity, and far from being satisfied 
with a scanty and temporary maintenance, they provide 
for the futui-e, they accumulate a little store not only of 
the necessaries, but of the comforts and conveniencies of 
life. The one has a stock of arrows for the chace, an- 
other of provisions for the winter, a third of clothes or 
ornaments for his person. They will remain in undis- 
turbed possession of this little property ; but those who 
can no longjer obtain it by force or fraud will endeavour 
to procure it by other means. In the hunting season they 
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w'lll apply to the febricator of arrows ; bnt thejr will not 
go to nnn with empty hands ; they must be provided with 
something to offer in exchange for the arrows, something 
which they think will tempt him to part with them ; 
whilst those who have notlung to ^ve m return, must go 
without the arrows, how much soever they may stand in 
need of them. 

Here then is a new indtement to a spirit of industry. 
Whoever has accumulated more than ne wants of any 
article* may find means of exchanging the surplus for 
something that will gratify other desires. As oWects of 
desire increase, the wish to possess and the efforts to 
obtain them increase also; and the industry of man is 
exerted either in producing them himself or in produc- 
ing something by means of wluch he may obtain them. 
Thus the torpid apathy and languid indolence of a sa- 
vage, yields to the curiosity, the admiration, the desii-e, 
the activity, and industry of a civilized being. 

The man, for instance, who first cultivates a little spot 
of ground, may be said to produce in time a general har- 
vest J not only by introducing the art of tillage, but by 
the jwwerfiil impulse which it gives to industry in gene- 
ral. He cannot himself consume the whole produce of 
lus little garden, but he exchanges the surplus for other 
things c^* which he stands in neSi. 

CAROLINE. 

Besides, he would not have had sufficient time to be- 
stow 00 the cultivation of his garden, if he had been, at 
the same tSme, obfiged to provide for all his ot^er wants. 

MRS. B. 

Very true ; those therefore who mean to partake of 
the fruits of h» garden, must contribute towards the stq)- 
ply of those other wants ; some will bring him fish from 
Uie river, others game from the woods ; when his imme- 
^te necessities are si^ipUed he will be induced to ex- 
'^ange his vegetables for articles of conveniency, such as 
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baskets to contain his fruit, or some of the niie imple- 
ments of husbandry ; or he may finally be tempted lo 
part with some for mere luxuries, such as rare shells, 
feathers and other personal ornaments. His ndghboui^ 
will therefore be eager to procure and produce articles ' 
which, either from necessity, conveniency, or merely 
from pleasure, will induce the gardener to part with the 
produce of his garden ; for this purpose invention will be 
stimulated, new articles will be produced, skill will be 
acquired, and a general spirit of industry developed. 

CAROUNE. 

So far the.introduction of barter seems to answer a very 
useful purpose ; but when once industry is roused, why | 
should not every^ one exert his abilities to supply bis own 
wants, and gratify his de^res, without the intervention of I 
barter ? If a man happens to be possessed of a superflu- 
ous quantity of any commodity, it is no doubt desirable to 
exchange it for sometMng more wanted : but it seems to 
me to be an unnatural and circuitous mode of proceeding, 
to produce something which we do not want, in order 
afterwards to exchange it for something which we do 
want* 

MRS. B. 

Would you then Ilave tlie baker kill his own meat as 
wdl as bake his own bread, brew his own beer, build his 
own house, make his>wn clothes, and do a thousand other 
thuigs, instead of procuring them in exchange through 
the sale of his bread ^ 

CAROLINE. 

Oh no, it would be impossible to undertake so many 
occupations ; and then he can do one thing better than 
he can do many : but this separation of trades and em< 
ployments oannot take place in a savage state. 
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MRS. B. 

No, but It begins tooperate as soon as barter is introduc- 
ed; and it is to this circuitous mode that we owe all ciur 
improvements in sldll and dexterity ; the advantages df 
which are much more important than you imagine. 

When barter became common, it was soon discovered 
that the more a man confined himself to any one single 
branch of industry, to the fabrication of bows and arrows 
for instance, the greater the skill and dexterity he acqdur- 
ed in that particular art ; so that he could make bows 
and arrows not only quicker, but of better workmanship 
than another man who followed a variety of pursuits. 

CAROLINE^ 

Now I begin to understand die advantage that results 
from barter, independentljr of its inspiring a spirit of in- 
dustry and a taste for a variety of enjoyments. The ar- 
tist who has acquired a superior degree of excellence in 
the fabrication of bows and arrows, would gain more, by 
confining himself entirely to that occupation, and ex- 
changine his merchandise for whatever else he was de- 
sirous of obtaining, than by turning his attention to a va- 
riety of pursuits. 

MRS. B. 

No doubt he would, provided be were sure of being 
able to dispose of all the bows and arrows he could make ; 
for it would be useless totabricate more than he could sell 
or exchange ; and as no one could become a purchaser, 
unless he had something to offer in return, a long period 
of tioae must elapse before the progress of industry would 
create a sufficient number of purchasers to enable an in- 
dividual to earn a livelihood by the &brication of bows 
and arrows. * 

It is therefore only in a more advanced stage of society 
that the demand for commodities isso great that men find 
it advantageous to devote themselves whoUy to one par- 
ticular art 
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Adam Smith observes, tiiat **m lone houses and very 
small Tillages wluch are scattered about in so desert a 
country as the highlands of Scotland, every farmer must 
be a butcher, baker, and brewer for his own &mily. Jn 
isuch situations yre can scarcely expect to find even a 
smidi, a carpenter, or a mason within less than twenty 
miles of another of the same trade. The scattered £uiu- 
lies that live at eight or ten miles distant from the nearest 
Gf them, must learn to perform for themselves a great 
number of little pieces of work for which, in ihore popu- 
lous countries, they call in the assistance of these work- 
men/* 

This separation of empl<^ments, which in polilical eco- 
nomy, is called ^e divinon qflabour^ can take place on- 
ly in civilized countries. In the flourislung states of Eu- 
rope we find men not only exclusively engaged in the ex- 
ercise of one particular art, but that art subdivided into 
numerous branches, each<^ Which forms a distinct occu- 
pation for diflPerent workmen. 

Here is a beautiful passage in Adam Smith, the merits 
of whidi you will now be able to appreciate. 

CAROLINE reads, 

** Observe the accommodation of the most common ar- 
tificer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, 
and you will perceive that the number of people of whose 
industry, a part, though but a smidl part, has been em- 
ployed in procuring lum this accommodation, ^ceeds all 
computation. The wooQen coat, for example, which co- 
vers the day-labourer, as coarse and rough as it may ai>- 
pear, is the produce of the ioint labour of a great multi- 
tude of workmen. The shepherds, the sorter of the 
wool, the comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the 
spinuer, the weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many 
Jthefs must all join their different arts in cnder to com- 
plete even tiiis homely production. How many mer- 
chants and carriers, besides, must have been employed in 
transporting the materials from some of those workmen 
to others who often live in a very distant part of the 
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countiy! How much commerce and n^Tigation in parti- 
cular, how many ship-builders, sailors, sail- makers, rope'- 
makers, must have been employedin orderto bring togcmer 
the different drugs made use of by the dyer, which often 
comes from the remotest comers of the world ! What a 
variety of labour too is necessary in order to produce the 
tools of the meanest of those workmen ! To say nothing 
of such complicated machines as the ship of the sailor, 
the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, 
let us conader only what a variety of labour is requisite 
in order to form that very simple machine, the shears 
with which the shepherd clips the wool. The miner, the 
builder of the furnace for heating the ore, the feller of the 
timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use of in 
the smeltinghouse, the brickmaker, the bricklayer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the millwright, the for- 
ger, the smith, must all of them join their different arts 
in order to produce them. Were we to examine, in the 
same manner, aU the diflferent parts of his dress and 
household furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears 
next his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed 
which he lies on, and all the different parts which com- 
pose it, the kitchen-grate at which he prepares his vic- 
tuals, the coals which he makes use of for that purpose, 
dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him by 
a long sea and a long land carriage, all the other uten- 
sils of lus kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the 
knives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon 
which he serves up and divides his victuals, the differ- 
ent hands employed in preparing his bread and his beer, 
the glass window which lets in the heat and the light, and 
keq^s out the wind and rain, with all the knowledge and 
art requisite for preparing that beautifiil and happy in- 
vention, without which these northern parts of the world 
coi]dd scarce have afibrded a very comfortable habitation, 
together with the tools of all the different wcurkmen em- 
ployed in produdng those different conveniences; if we ex- 
anaine, I say, all these things, and consider what a variety of 
1 abour is employed about each of them, we shall be sensible 
that wiUiout the assistance and co-operation of many thou- 
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&ands, the very meanest person in a dyflised country coild 
not be provided.even according to what we very falsely im- 
agine the easy and simple manner in which he is com- 
monly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the more 
extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation 
must BO doubt appear extremely simple and easy ; and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommodation of 
an European prince does not always so much exceed that 
of an industrious and frugal peasant, as the accommodation 
of the latter exceeds that of many an African king, the ab- 
solute master of the lives and liberties of ten thousand 
naked savages." 

It is very true, certainly ; and it reminds me of an ob- 
servation of Dr. Johnson in the Rambler, " That not a 
washerwoman sits down to breakfast, without tea from 
the East Indies, and sugar fi'om the West" 

I now comprehend your refierence to the little story of 
the cherry-orchard : it was by dividing amongst the chil- 
dren the diflferent parts of the process of plaiting straw, 
that they succeeded so much better than the boy who 
was left to perform the whole of his plait alone. 



I will now point out to you some examples remarked 
by Adam Smith in illustration of the benefits derived 
from the division of labour. That of the pin manufacto- 
Ty I shall give you in his own words. He observes, that 
** A workman not educated to this business, nor acquaint- 
ed with the use of the machinerjr employed in it, could 
scarce, perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one pin 
in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. But in 
the way in which this business is now carried on, not on- 
ly the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divid- 
ed into a number of branches of which the greater part 
are likewise peculiar trades. One man draxvs out the 
wire, another straightens it, a third cuts it, a fourth 
points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head. 
To make the head requires two or three distinct opera - 
♦»'^«i; to put it on is a peculiar business, to whiten the 
mother; it is even a trade by itself to put them in- 
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to the ]>aper ; and the important business of making a 
pin is, in this manner, divided into a|}out eighteen dis- 
tinct operations, which in some manufactories, are cJl 
performed by distinct hands, though in others tJie same 
roan will sometimes perform two or three of them. I 
have seen a small maimfactoty-of this kind where ten 
men tnly were employed, and where some of them con- 
sequently performed two or three distinct operations: 
but though they were very poor, and therefore but indif- 
ferently accommodated with the necessary machinery, 
they could, when they exerted themselves, make among 
them about twelve pounds of pins in a day^ There are 
in a pound upwards of four thousand pins of a middling 
size. Those ten persons, therefore could make among 
them upwards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each 
person, therefore, making a tenth part of forty-dght 
thousand pins, might be conadered as making four thou- 
sand eight hundred pins in a day.' But if they had all 
wrought separately and independently, and without 
any of them having been educated to this peculiar 
business, they certsunly could not each of them have 
made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day ; that is, 
certainly, not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps 
not the four thousand eight hundredth part of what 
th^ are at present capable of performing, in consequence 
of a proper diviaon and combination of thdr different ope- 
rations.*' 

CAROLINE. 

These efiFects of the division of labour are really won- 
derful! 

MRS. B. 

The instance which Adam Smith quotes in proof of 
the dexterity acquired by men, whose labour is reduced 
to one simple operation, is also very striking. After ob- 
serving tiiat a man unaccustomed to a blacksmith's forge 
can with difficulty make three hundred nails in a <3ay^l^ 
9398 that a common blacksmith can forge one thousand, 
^ • e2 
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but that he has seen boys ^ho have been brought up to 
the art of nafl-making exduavely, acquire such a degree 
of dexterity as to complete two thousand three hundred 
in a day. 

CAROLINE. 

The difference is prodigious : but I can conceive it 
when I observe with what awkwardness a man handles 
the tools of an art with which he is unacquainted, whilst 
they are used with ease and dexterity by those who are 
accustomed to them. 

MRS. B. 

Then we must consider that when a man's whole at- 
tention and talents are turned to one particular object, 
there is a much greater probability of his discovering 
means of improving his workmanship, or facilitating and 
abridghig his labour, than if his mind were engaged in a 
variety of i)ursuits. It is most frequently to workmen 
that we are indd>ted for improvements in the process and 
instruments of labour. 

Another advantage derived from ^e division of labour 
is the regular and uninterrupted manner in which it en- 
ables the work to proceed. A labourer who has many 
diversified occupations not only loses time in going from 
one to another, but also in settling himself to his different 
employments ; ^d as soon as his kandiain^ as the work- 
men say, he must quit his work to take up another total- 
ly different. Thus he must go from his plough to his 
loom, from his loom to his forge, from his forge to his 
mill — but no — ^there could be neither plough, nor loom, 
nor forge, nor mill, before a division of labour had taken 
place ; for no man could either find time or acquire skill 
to construct such machines unless they could bestow the 
whole of their labour and attrition upon them. 

The construction of machines, therefore, we may con- 
sider as a refined branch of the dixasion of labour. Their 
♦fleet in facilitating and abridging labour is almost incre- 
dible. How easy, for instance, the operation of grindhig 
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com IS rendered by so simple a machine as a windmill I 
Were this to be done by manual labour, by bruizing it 
between stones, it would be almost an endless task; 
whilst in a windmill the natural motion of the air performs 
nearly the whole of the work. 

CAROtlNE. 

But the cotton mills we have lately seen are a much 
more wonderfiil example of the e^ct of machinery. In 
tliese a steam-engine sets all the wheels and spindles In 
motion, and performs the work of hundreds oi people. 

MRS. B. 

The great efficacy of machinery in the hands of man, 
depends upon the art of compelling natural agents, such 
as wind, steam, and water, to peiform the task which 
he would otherwise be obliged to execute himself; by 
which means labour is very much abridgjed, a great deal 
of human efibrt is saved, and the work is often accom- 
plishedln a more uniform and accurate manner. 

We noticed the skill that could be acquired in the art 
of forging nails : but the utmost efforts of manual labour 
fall £ar short of machinery. A machine has been invent- 
ed in the United States of America for the purpose of 
cutting nails out of iron, the c^eration of which is so ra- 
pid that it forms 250 perfect nails in the space of one mi- 
nute, or 15,000 in an hour. . ^ 

CAROLINE. 

The metals, I suppose, could not have been brought in*^ 
to use, till a considerable progress had been made in the 
^vision of labour. 

MRS. B. 

Certainly not; for it requires the excluave labour of 
a great number of men to work a mme. The Mexicans 
and Peruvians in America, though they had made some 
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progre sft towards civilization, had never soQght for goH 
m the bowels of the earth ; but contented themselves with 
what they could pick up in the beds of rivers. In Bri- 
tain, the Cornish mines were worked in very andent 
times, and it is even supposed that the PhcenidaDS had 
Introduced this art among the ancient Britons, with 
whom they are said to have trafficed for tin and other 
metals. 

CAROLINE. 

I am perfectly satisfied that the ^vision of laboar is a 
necessary step towards the accumiilation of national 
wealth : but may it not have an injurious effect on the 
mental faculties of individuals ^ A roan who is confined 
to one simple mechanical operation, however great tiie ' 
facility and perfection he may acquire in the perform- 
ance of it, is shut out from all other improvement ; his 
mind will never be roused to exertion oy difficulty, in- 
terested by variety, or enlightened by comparison. His 
ideas will be confined within the narrow limits of his mo- 
notonous, employment, and his rational powers will be- 
come so degraded as fo render him scarcely superior to 
the machinery at which he works. Whilst a common 
husbandman, whose occupations are diversified, and but 
little aided by machinety, acquires knowledge by experi- 
ence in his various employments, and, having a much wi- 
der range of observation, enjoys a corresponding deve- 
lopment of intellect. , 

MRS. B. 

The knowledge of a ploughman is offcen remarkably 
distinct in his limited sphere ; but yet I have usually found 
that in conversing upon general topics with a plougman 
and with a mechanic, the latter has discovered more in- 
telligence, and that his mind has appeared more active 
and accustomed to reflection. 1 conceive this to be ow- 
ing to the facility which the arts afford in bringing men 
together in sodety. They are carried on in towns, where 
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mghboarhood renders 'aodalialercoaTse more eas^ than 
in scattered hamlets in the country. When they meet 
together they talk over each other's concerns, read the 
newspapers, and discuss the politics of the parish, or of 
the state. This observation is particularly applicable to* 
nianufectories, where a number of persons generally work 
together in the same room, and thdr employment seldom 
prevents conversation. Social intercourse, however low 
the members amongst whom it exists, cannot fail to pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge ; they become acquaint- 
ed with the comforts and conveaiences which have been 
acquired by the more skSiRil and industrious ; they learn 
to appreciate thdr value, and are stimulated to acquire 
the means of obtaimng them ; a mode of instruction 
which we have diserved to be the most essential step to- 
wards dispeliing ignorance and exciting industry. 

CAROLINE. 

But is there not some danger that the advantages obtain- 
ed in the improvement of the mind by this state of con- 
stant intercourse amongst the lower classes in manufac- 
turing towns, will be more than counterbalanced by the 
corruption of morals ? How much more vice appears to 
prevail amongst the lower orders in crowded cities, thaiv 
m the cottages of the peasantry ! 

HULS. B. 

You do not consider the difference of the population ; 
there are often a greater number of people collected to- 
gether hi a manufacturing town than there are scattered 
over a space of thirty square miles of country : were 
their morals, therefore, the same, vice would appear 
much more conspicuous in the town than in the country. 
Admitting* however, the comparative amount of crimes 
to be greater in the former, I believe that it is compe^^- 
^ated by a more considerable proportion of vhtue. 
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JQAHOLINK. 

. But you muBtalbw that we hear much more of the 
vices than of the vurtuea c£ manufacturing towns and great 
eities. 

> MRS. B. 

Because .crimes, from being amenable to the laws, are 
nSecessarily made known, whilst vutue seldom receives 
any public testimony of approbation. Every act of fraud 
or violence is sounded in our ears, whilst the humanity, 
the sympathy for sufferings, the sacrifices which the poor 
make to rdieve each other's distresses, are known ooly to 
those who enter into their domestic concerns. This has 
been frequently noticed by medical men who have at- 
tended the lower classesof people innckness at their own 
houses. 

CAROLINE, 

Yet, upon the whole, do you not think that the situation 
cf the poor in the country is better than it is in towns ^ 

JKRS* B« 

They have each their advantages and disadvantages, 
and I should imagine that good and evil are pretty equally 
balanced between them. If the inhabitants of towns are 
better informed, and can. more easily acquire some of the 
comforts of life, the inhabitants of the country are more 
vigorous and healthy, more cleanly, and they have the 
advantage of a more constant and regular demand for the 
produce of their labour, which is not so liable to be af> 
lected by the casualties of war, fa<ihion, and other causes, 
which often occasion great distress to manufacturers- 

But should you still entertain any apprehension that 
the' division of^ labour may clieck and repress the intel- 
lectual improvement of the lower classes, I should con- 
sider this as amply compensated by its prodigious effect 
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in the multiplication of wealth, a circumstance which 
not csAy increases the comforts of the poor, but by Voli- 
tating the means of acquiring knowledge, idtimately pro- 
motes its diffusion among all clasises of men. It is to the 
division of labour that we are indebted for all Che improve- 
ments in the processes of art, and amongst others K>r tl^ 
invention of printing, which has proved the-means of so 
wonderfiilly extending all kkids of knowledge. 

We have now, I think, brought our sava^ to a con- 
siderable degree of advancement in dvllization ; I would 
wish you briefly to recapitulate the causes which have 
produced this happy change, and at our next interview 
we will continue to trace their progress. 

CAROLINE. 

Labour seems to be the natural and immediate cause ^' 
of wealth ; but it will produce KttlemcJre than the neces- 
saries of life until its benefits are extended by the estab- 
lishment of such a government as can give security to 
property. The spirit of industry will then be rapidly 
developed. The surplus produce of one individual will 
be exchangai for that of another. The fecilities thus 
offered to Sorter will naturally introduce the divisioQ of 
latxmr or cf employment ; and will soon give rise to the 
invention of machinery, tJie merits of wluch we have just 
discussed. ^ 

MRS. B. 

Extremely wfell, Caroline. We shall now take leave 
of this improved state of society for the present, with 
a conviction, I hope, that we leave mankind much hap- 
«)ier than we found it. 



CONVERSATION VI. 



ON CAPITAL, 



DISTINCTION OF RICH AND POOR. — ACCUMULATION OF 
WEALTH.— HOW IT IS DISPOSED OF.— THE POOE LA- 
BOUR FOR ITrf— CONTRACT BETWEEN THE CAPITAL- 
IST AND THE LABOURER.-- >TH£ RICH UNDER THE NE- 
CESSITY OF EMPLOYING THE POORd — ^DEFINITION OF 
CAPITAL. — HOW CAPITAL YIELDS AN INCOME.— 
PROFITS MADE BY THE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR- 
ERS.— PRODUCTIVE LABOURERS. — INDEPENDENCE 
OF MEN OF CAPITAL^ — INDUSTRY LIMITED. BY EX- 
TENT OF CAPITAL. — INDUSTRY IK CREASES IN PRO- 
PORTION TO CAPITAL. — CAPITAL AUGMENTED BY 
THE ADDITION OF SAVINGS FROM INCOME. — HAPPI- 
NESS RESULTING RATHER FROM THE GRADUAL AG- 
OUISITION, THAN THE ACTUAL POSSESSION OF 
WEALTH. 



MRS. B. 

In tracing' the progress of society towards civilization, 
we noticed the happ)r effects resulting from the security 
of property and the division of labour. From Uiis period 
we may also date the distinctioB of rich and poor. 

CAROLINE. 

And all the evils that arise from inequality of condition. 
This, alas! is the dark side of the picture. The weeds 
spring up with com. 
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MRS, B. ^ 

I know not how tlus distinction can be called an ?vil. 
If it does not eidst in a savage state, it is because indi- 
gence is universal; for no one being able to acquire more 
than what is necessary for his immediate niamtenance, 
every one is poor. When civUization takes place, th6 
advantages arising from the division of labour enable an 
industnous skilful man to acquire more wealth than will 
suffice to gradfy his wants or de^res. By continued ex- 
ertian this surplus produce of his industry in the course 
of time accumidates, and he becomes rich, whilst the 
less industrious, who acquires merely a daily subsistence, 
rem^spoor or possessied of nothing. /> 

CAROLIKE. 

I I see no great advantage in this accumulation of wealth, 
' for it must either be spent or hoarded ; if spent, the in- 
' dustrious man is eventually no richer than his idle neigli- 

hours; and if hoarded, the accumulation is of no use to 

any one. 

MRS. B. 

Your ^emma is put with some ingenuity, but you must 
at least allow that, where more is spent, there is a greater 
so^e for enjoyment ; and in regard to hoarding, I hope 
you are not recurring to your notions about riches and 
nMney, and forget that the wealth of which we have 
been speaking consists of exchai^;eable commodities, 
either m agricultural or manu&ctured, many of which 
are not of a nature to be kept, where men are inclined to 
hoard them. A much better mode of dispoang of them 
has l>een devised; one which not only secures, but aug- 
ments them. 

CAROLINE. % 

What can that be ? 
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MRS. fi. 



This you win hardly understand without some pre- 
vkms e^lauatioo. 

In civilized society men cannot, as in a ^te of nature^ 
obtain a sub^stence by hunting, or fram the spontaneous 
produce of the earth ; because the wilderness has been 
destroyed by cultivation, and the land has become pri- 



vate property.? 



CAROLIKE. 



f And when the land is engrossed by the rich, there 
seems to be no resource left fer tiie poor? 

MR^. B. 

What do you suppose the rich do with their weaUh? 

CAROLINE. 

c 

The poor, I am sure, partake very fittle ofit ; for the 
sums the most charitable give away are but trifling 
compared to what they ipei» upon themselves. 

MRS. B. 

I am £ur £rom wishing that the poor should be depen* 
dent, on the charity of the rich for a subsistence. Is there 
BO other mode of partaking of their wealth but as beg- 
gars? 

CAROLINE. 

Not that I know of; unless by stealing. Oh no, I 
guess now— you mean they may earn it by their labour ? 

MRS. B. 

Certainly. The poor man says to the rich, *' You 
have more than you want» whilst I am destitute. Give 
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me some little share of yoar wealth for a subostence ; I 
have nothing to offer in exchange but my labour; but 
with that I will undertake to procure you more than you 
part with — ^if ^ou will maintain ipe, I will work for you" 

CAROLINE, 

r 

' But is it not usual to pay wages to labourers instead of 
mamtaixung them ? 

MRS. B. 

It comes to the same ; fonjgie wages purchase a main- 
tenance; the money merely*' represents the things of 
which the labourer stands in need, and for which he may 
exchange it^\ 

CAROLINE. 

' The labourer may then be supposed to say to Uie rich '. 
man, *' Give me food and clothing, and I bv my labour 
will produce for you other things m return.'* 

MRS. B. 

Precisely; the rich man exchanges with the labourer 
the produce or work that is already done, for work that 
is yet to be done. It is thus that he acquires a command 
over the labour of the poor, and increases his wealth by 
the profits he derives from it. 

CAROLINE. 

This is a resource for the poor, I own ; but not enough 
to satisfy me entirely, for they are left at the mercy bf the 
rich, and if these did not choose to employ them, they 
would starve. 
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progress towards civilizatioii, had never soaght for gold 
In the bowc^ of the earth ; but contented themselves with 
vhat they could pick up in the beds of rivers. In Bri- 
tain, the Cornish mines -were worked in very ancient 
times, and it is even supposed that the Phcenicians had 
kitfoduced this art among the ancient Britons, with 
whom they are said to have trafficed for tm and other 
metals. 

CAROLINE. 

I am perfisctly satisfied that the ^vinon d labour is a 
necessary step towards the accumulation of national 
wealth : but may it not have an injurious eflPect on the 
mental faculties of individuals ? A man who is confined 
to one simple mechanical operation, however great the ' 
facility and perfection he may acquire in the poform- 
ance of it, is shut out from all other improvement ; his 
mind will never be roused to exertion by difficulty, in- 
terested by variety, or enlightened by comparison. His 
ideas will be confined within the narrow limits of his mo- 
notonous, employment, and his rational powers will be- 
come so degraded as fo render him scarcdy superior to 
the machinery at which he works. Whilst a common 
husbandman, whose occupations are ^versified, and but 
little aided by machineiy, acquires knowledge by experi- 
ence in his various employments, and, having a much wi- 
der range of observation, enjoys a corresponding deve- 
lopment of intellect. , 

MRS. B. 

The knowledge of a ploughman is often remarkably 
distinct in his limited sphere ; but yet I have usually found 
that in conversing upon general topics with a plougman 
and with a mechanic, the latter has discovered more in- 
telligence, and that his mind has appeared more active 
and accustomed to reflection. I conceive this to be ow- 
ing to the facility which the arts afford in bringing men 
together in society. They are carried on in towns, where 
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neighbourhood renders social iatercourse more eas^ tiuui 
in scattered hamlets in the country. When they meet 
tc^ether they talk over each other s concerns, read the 
newsx>apers, and discuss the politics of the parish, or of 
the state. This observation is particularly applicable ta 
manufactories, where a number of persons generally work 
together in the same room, and th^ employment seldom 
prevents conversation. Social intercourse, however low 
the members amongst whom it exists, cannot fail to pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge ; they become acquaint- 
ed with the comforts and conveniences which have been 
acquired by the more skilful and industrious ; they learn 
to appreciate their value, and are stimulated to acquire 
the means of obt^ning them ; a mode of instruction 
"which we have observed to be the most essential step to- 
wards dispelling ignorance and exciting industry. 

CAROLINE. 

But is there not some danger that the advantages obtain- 
ed in the improvement of the mind by this state of con- 
stant intercourse amongst the lower classes in manufac- 
turing towns, will be more than counterbalanced by the 
corrupUcMi of morals? How much more vice appears to 
prevail amongst the lower orders in crowded cities, than 
m the cottages of the peasantry ! 

MRS. B. 

You do not consider the difference of the population ; 
there are often a greater number of people collected to- 
getho* m a manufacturing town than there are scattered 
over a space of thirty square miles of country : were 
their morals, therdbre, the same, vice would appear 
much more conspicuous in the town than in the country. 
Admitting»ho}vever, the comparative amount of crimes 
to be greater in the former, I believe that it is compen- 
sated by a more considerable proportion of vutue. 
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xms. B* 

V So they arc ; and you may have h^rd also tliat to 
spend a capital is very ruinous ; that it should be placed 
in some profitable line, so as to yidd an income ; that is 
to say, it must be employed to set l^ourers to woi*k, aaid 
the prdit derived from thdi* labour is called revenue or 
income. 

CAROLINE. 

♦ If capital is employed in paying the wages of labour- 
ers, it is spent and consumed by them, and is lost to the 
capitalist as much as if he speix^it. 

MRS. B. 

No; capital employed is consumed, but not destroyed: 
it is at least no more destroyed than the seed sown in the 
ground, which is reproduced with increase. Thus the 
capital consumed by labourers is reproduced with in- 
creased value in the articles of their workmanship. 

CAR0LI1H&. *' 

I know that a capital produces an income; and seem 
to have a clear idea how this is effected. Yet I have 
some scruples respecting the mode of obtaining it, which 
I am not altogether able to remove. I see that if the la- 
bourer reproduces for the capitalist only as much as he 
consumes, or, in other words, commodities equal in value 
to his wages, the income is only equivalent to the out- 
going ; he restores therefore exactly what the capitalist 
has advanced him, the latter being neither a loser nor a 
gainer by the bargain ; any farther, at least, than that» 
by reproduction, perisliable produce is made to last ; and 
that II more is produced^ it seems but fair that the la- 
bo)irer should have the whole of his earnings. 
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MRS. B» 

No capitalist would consent to such an agreement. 
When the poor man applies to the rich one for a main- 
tenajDce, onering his labour in return, he does not say — 
for the food you give me during the present year, I will 
produce an equal quantity of food next year— because he 
knows that he would not be employed on such terras; 
he must by the prospect of some advantage induce the 
capitalist to exchange food that is already pi^oduced for 
something that is yet to be produced. JEie therdbre says 
— ^for the food you give me now, I will raise you a great- 
er or more valuable supply next year. - ..,. 

CAROLINE. 

It app^rs to me a hardship, notwithstanding, that af- 
ter the rich have engrossed the whole property of the 
land, nothing should be left to the poor beyond their own 
labour, and that they should not be allowed to reap the 
yihcAe of the advantages it affords. If I were a legislator, 
I should be disposed at all events to establish a law com- 
pelling the capitalist to allow the labourer the whole of 
the profit arisiog jfrom his work. Such a regulation 
would surelv tend to improve the condition of the poor. 
Vou smile, Mrs. B., I am afraid you will not allow of my 
plan. 

MRS. B. 

I would suggest an addition to it, whioh is a law to 
compel tlie capitaMst to employ the labourers; for on 
vour terms none would give them work. The farmer, 
were he obliged to pay his husbandmen the value of the 
crops they raised, would derive no profit from their sale; 
ie would, theretbre, leave his fields uncultivated, the 
iLind would lie waste, and the husbandmen starve. Ma- 
nu^cturers for the same reason would dischai^e their 
workmen, merchants their clerks ; in a word, iiklustry 
vould be paralyzed ; and were you to devise a system 
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of certain and inevitable ruin to a coantry, I do not think 
you could adopt a more efficacious mode of promoting 
your deagD. 

CAROLINE. 

♦ So much for the wisdom of my laws ! I certsunly ought 
to have foreseen these consequences; since, as you ob* 
served before, the inducement for the rich to employ the 
poor is the advantage the, former derive from the latter. 

' MRS. B. 

Undoubtedly. The profits the rich reap from the em> 
ployment of their capital constitutes their income ; with- 
out such income the ca()ital, it is true, might, by your 
compulsatory laws, be reproduced annually ; but yield- 
ing no income, the capitalist would gradually consume it 
in the maintenance ot his family; and thus his means of 
employing labourers would annually diminish. 

bo far from considering the profits which the capital- 
ist derives from his labourers as an evil, I have always 
bought it one of the most beneficent ordmations of Pro- 
vidence, that the employment of the poor should be a 
necessary step to the increase of the wealth of the rich. 

'Thus the rich man has the means of augmenting his 
. capital, not by hoarding, but by distributing it among his 
labourers, who consume it, and reproduce another and a 
larger capital— hence have they obtained the name of 
firodiutive labourers. 

CAROLINE. 

When a man, therefore, becomes possessed of a capi- 
tal, whether by accumulation of his savings or by inheri- 
tance, it is no longer requisite for him to work for a 
maintenance, as others wiU labour for him. 

MR% B. 

It depends on the amount of bis o^ital, and the ex- 
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tent o his desires. If it will yield an income sufficient to 
maintain him and his family with the degree of comfort 
or affluence which satisfies his ambition, he may live in 
idleness ; if not, he will work himself; or at least super- 
intend his labourers. This is the case with the farmer, 
the merchant, the master manufacturer, each of whom 
superintends his respective concerns. 

Do you understand now, that no productive enterprise 
can be undertaken without capital .^'Capital is necessary 
to pay labourers,^ to purchase materials to work upon, 
instruments to work with ; in shost to defray the whole 
expense attached to the employment of labourers) 

CAROLINE. 

' But a man may undertake a productive enterprise 
without employing labourers ; for instance, if he gathers 
mushrooms on a common, he requires no capital tor that 
purpose; no tools are used, the earth produces mushrooms 
spontaneously, and every one has a right to gather them. 
The same may be said of nuts and wild strawberries. 

MRS. B. 

These are small remnants of the resources of a savage 
state, in which subastence is derived from the spontane- 
ous produce of the earth : but the employments which 
require no capital, are veiy inconsiderable, and occur on- 
ly during a short season oi the year. 

CAROLINE. 

There is one, wluch appears to me of ereat importance 
—fishing. Fishermen are in no want of capital ; the fish 
rosts them merely the trouble of catching. Oh no ! I am 
mistaken ; I forgot the nets and the boats that are necessa- 
ry for fishing ; besides, the men must have some;tlMng to 
^ubast on, when the weather will not allow thetn to yen- 
•lire on the water. 



/ 
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' Bat tMr IS another case, Mrs. B. I have known per- 
SODS who(were worth nothing, and yet who set up in bu- 
siness on credit. 



MRS. B. 



That is no exception ; for credit is the employment of 
the capital bdonguig to another. 



CAROLINE. 

Well it is a melancholy reflection that one must always 
possess something in order to gain more. He then who 
nas nothing to beg^ with has no means of escaping from 
poverty. 

MRS. B. 

• Poverty is a word of vague sigmfication. If you mean 
to express by it a state of positive indigence, the labourer 
who earns a subsistence from day to day, cannot come 
under that description. But if you use the word pover- 
ty in opposition to wealth, thai is to say, to the possession 
of capital, labourers, thoujgh usually in that state, are not 
necessarily condemned to it. A heal^y and hard-work- 
ing man ma^, if he be economical, almost always Istys 
aside something as the beginning of a little capital, wluch 
by additional savings accumulates. 

CAROLINE. 

That is true. Thomas, our undergardener, who is a 
very intelligent, industrious man, was saying the other 
day to one ol[ his fellow-labourers, that as soon as he had 
laid by a little money to begin the world with, he intend- 
ed to marry. But it seems to me that if my father wo^d 
give him a cottage, and an acre or two of ground, he might 
laise vegetables for market, and by these means support 
hhnself and his £uni]y . 
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HRS, fi^ , 



In tliat case your father would supply the capital; 
The cottage and the land is a capital, but they will not 
do alone. Thomas would besides require garden tools to 
work with and an asastant, if not several, to prepare the 
ground. Then he must not only subsist himself, but main- 
tain his &mily till the produce of his gard^ can be 
brought to market. In the course of three or four years, 
from the earnings of his daily labour he may have amass- 
ed a little capital sufficient to enable him to undertake 
this ; he will then no longer be a labourer for hire, but 
will work on his own account. It is thus every thing has 
a be^ning ; Uie largest fortunes have often had no great- 
er ongm. 

Now, suppo^g Thomas to be able to rent an acre of 
land when ne is worth 100/., he may rent ten acres when 
he is worth 1000/. but he cannot rent more ; he cannot 
increase his farnrbeyohd his means of paying for it ; his 
indo^iy, therefore, is limited by the extent of his capi- 
tal. / ' 

CAROLINE. 

I do not quite understand that. 

MRS. B. 

/Let us imagine a tradesman, a shoemaker for kistance, 
to be master of a capital which will enable him to m^- 
tain ten workmen, and that the following year he finds 
that he has gained 100/. by the profits denved from their 
labour. This 100/. constitutes his income ; tf he spend it, 
his capital remains what it was before; but if he adds it 
to his capital it will enable him to maintam and provide 
^ork for a greater naa^)er of journ^ihen. Let us say 
that he-can now employ twelve instead of ten men ; theae 
-will make him a greater quantity of shoes» and the addi- 
tjonal profits arising from thdr sale will, if added to his 
capital, stiU fexther increase his means of cnaploytRg 
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workmen. Thus the demand ior labour, or, in other 
words, employment for the poor, wfll ever incrieaae with 
Die ficrease of capital, and be limited only by its defici- 
ency/, 

CAROLINE. 

'^ But we must not forget that the master shoemaker 
. and his family are to be maintained out of these profits ; 
t^e whole of them cannot» therefore, be added tp lus ca- 
pital, 

MRS. B. 

. Certainly not. The expenses of his family consume in 
general, by fer the greater part of a man's income ; but 
if he is prudent, he will lay aside as much as can be sjjar- 
ed, and these savings will enable him to enlarge and im- 
prove his business, of whatever description it may be. 

CAROLINE. 

' Thus a farmer would be able to extend and improve 
the cultivation of his farm by increasing the number of 
his labourers — and a merchant proportionally to extend 
his commercial dealings — so that the richer a man be- 
comes, the more it will be in his power to increase his 
wealth. 

MRS. B. 

Yes ; the second thousand pound is often acquired with 
less difficulty than the first hundred. 

CAROLINE. 

That is hard upon those whohaA'e nothing. The rich 
landed proprietors buy up all the little farms ; rich mer- 
chants engross all the great commerdal speculations ; m 
a word, the great fish devour the small ones. ; 
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HRS. B* 

There is no truth hi that comparisoo. He who ac« 
cumiilates a Ui^ ibtune by his mdustiy injures no ope» 
on the contrary, he confers a benefit on the community. 
You wOl understand this better by and by. In the mean 
time I must observe to you thalQnappiness, so £Eir as it is 
dqiendent on wealthy consists lessmtne possession of rich- 
es than in the pleasure of aoquiring them. Every de- 
gree of increasing prosperity is attended with its enjoy- 
meoLi Your g;9raener» who ^aves lus eanungs with the 
, prospect of settling at the end cStwo or three years, ha& 
probably more satis&ctson in the prospect of his fli£ure 
wealth than he will have in the possession of it» as Ic^g as 
he continue making annual additions to his Capital, the 
same source of enjoyment wlu be preserved, but witf nej 
▼er excite so strong an interest as at 6rst, Merchants 
wiU tell you that their first gmns gave them greater plea- 
sure thaji all their subsequent accumulations. Nature 
has wisely attached happiness to the gradual aCquisitioD» 
rather than to the actim possession ci wealth, uus ren- 
dering it an incitement to industry ; and we shall hereaf- 
ter see that this progressive state of prosperity is most 
condudve also to Uie bappine^ of nations. 



CONVERSATION VII. 



ON CAFlTAL-^ontinwd. 



OF FIXED CAPITAL.^— DISTINCTION BETWEEN FtXED 
AND CIRCULATING CAPITAU-^EXAlfPLES OW THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF CAPITAL^— OF SLAVES.^^FIXED 
CAPITAL AND CIRCULATING CAPITAL EQUALLY BE- 
NEFICIAL TO THE LABOURING CLASS^-^MACBIN&RY 
ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE LABOURING CLASSES^ — 
QUOTATION FROM SCACPBERSON ON THE ADTANTA- 
GES OF MACHINERY.— QUOTATION FROM MR. SAT^S 
TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



MRS. B. 

I HAVE some fiiither remarks to make to you or the 
nature of capitaL 

A land ovmer, when he increases his capital by savings 
fromlusincome, may probably, instead of empkiying the 
whole of liis additianal capital on husbandmen, fid it 
more advantageous to lay out some part cf it on work- 
men to build bams and outhouses, to store his craps and 
shelter his cattle ; he may plant trees to produce tuhber, 
build cottages, and bringmto cultivation some of the waste 
land on his farm. 

A manu&ctorer also, in proportioii as he increases the 
number of his workmen, must enlarge his machinery or 
implements of mdustry« 
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But tiie cflptal laid oat in biulcUng, tools, aiid machine- 
IT will not yield a profit, like that which is employed in 
the payment of workmen, the produce of whose labour 
is brought to market. 

HRS. B. ' 

'^^The farmer and manu£icturer would not lay out tiidr 
capital in tins way, did they not expect to reap a profit 
from it Ifafunterhasnobamorgraneryforhiscom, 
he will be corapelkd to sell his crops immediately after 
the harvest, altaough he n^ht probably dispose of them 
to gjreater advantage by keepiQ| them sometime longer. 
So a mianufecturer, by improvm^ or enlarging his ma* 
chhrery, can, with less labour, perform a greater quantity 
of work, and las profits will be proportionate. 

Ttius, for instaioce^ when a manu&cturer can afford 
to establbh a steam-engine, and employ a steam of va- 
pour as a substitute for the labonr of men and horses, he 
saves the expense of more than half the number of hands 
he before employed. 

The capital laid out in this manner is cahedjlxed ca- 
fiiudi because it becomes fixed, either in land, in build- 
ings, in machineiy, or implements of art; it is by keep- 
ing this capital In possession, and using it, that it produces 
an income. Wluut the capital employed in the mainte- 
nance of productive labourers, whose work is sold and 
afibids an immediate profit, is distinguished by the name 
of circtUatmg.^a/iital. 

The produce of a fium, or the goods of a manufacturer, 
afibrd no profit until they are Drou|±it to market, and 
sold or exchanged for other thin^ This description of 
capital is, thereliwe, coiistantly orculating. It is trans- 
ferred first frqira the master to the labourer, in the form 
of wages and raw materials, then from the labourer it is 
returned to the master in the form of .produce or workr 
manship of increased value ; but the latter does not rear* 
lize his profits, until this produce is sold to the public, who 
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turn it to their use, andaf^^ltoefise called the consumers 
ofit.\ 

CAROLIKE. 

' I think I understand the difference betiveen fixed and 
ch-culating capital perfectly. A farmer derives profit 
horn Ills implements of husbandry by their use, while 
kept in his possession; and from his ci^ops by parting 
with diem. iBut to Mrhich kbd of capitu should the 
fanning cattle be referred ? 

MRS. B. 

' It depends upon the ns^ure of the catde. The vdiw 
of the labouring cattle is fixed capital, like the implemems 
of agncukure ; thus the horses which drav Hie iilaagbi 
as wdl as the pkyash kseif^ are fixed caoital. But sfaeqi 
and oxe&intenoed lor market are circulating capital.) 

CXROLINE. 

But should the plough be drawn by oxen, Mrs. B., 
how would you settfe the pdnt then ? for whilst they la- 
bour for the farmer they are fixed capital; but when 
they are sold to the butcher they becoqae circulatmg ca- 
pital. 

MRS, B. 

*rhey altemately belong to each of these* desci^ions 
of capital; because the farmer makes his profit; fiist 
by keeping, and afterwards by selling them. 

CAROLINE. 

I do not understand whf you should call the mainte- 
nance of labouring men arculating capital, whilst you 
consider that of labouring cattle as fixed capital : they 
appear to me to be exactly itoHar. 
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MUS. B. 

And so they are. VThe rosuntenance of cattle as well 
as that of labourers is circulating capital ; that raainte- 
fianoe is in both cases causumed and reproduced with ad- 
vantage; it is therefore by parting with it that i)rofits 
are derived. But the value of the cattle themselves is fix 
ed capital, and if labourers, like cattle, were purchased, 
instead of beibg hired, thus becoming the j^rc^rty of 
their employers, they also would be fixed capital.^ 

CAROLINE. . 

And this, I suppose, is the case with the poor Africans 
in the West Indies ? 

MRS. B. 

\ Yes, and with slaves of every description. Even the 
peasantry of Russia and Poland are in general canader^ 
as fixed capital, because their state of vassalage is such 
as to amount to slavery, the proprietors of the land hav- 
ing a right to their labour without remuneration : and the 
y^e of an estate in Russia is not estimated by the num- 
l)er of acres, but the number of slaves upcmit; in the 
same manner as a West Indian plantation. A similar 
state of vassalage i)revailed throughout most parts of 
Europe some centuries ago; but in latter times the pro- 
gress of civilization has bem such, that I believe evety 
country, excepting Russia and Poland, has emancipated 
the labouring classes, experience having proved that the 
more free and independent men are, the more industrious 
they become, aud the better the land is cultivated.^ 

CAROLINE. 

I wish that the West Indian planters could be induced 
to adopt this opinion, ^ 

G 2 
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MRS. B^ 

The time w31 ii6 doubt arrive when slavery w^ be 
abolished in every civilized country. But in^iortaBt 
changes ought not to be introduced without extremecau* 
tion. The minds of mra should be freed from the de- 
grading fetters of ignorance, before they can reap advan- 
tage from personal emandpation. An ingjenious author 
observes ^* that liberty Is an instrumeat with wluch men 
may either make their fortune or destroy themsdves ; 
that they shcmld therefore be taught the use of it before 
it is entrusted to their hands.'' In all cases we shall find 
that gradual and progressive improvement is invariably 
conducive to the happiness of man^d, whilst sudden and 
violent revolutions are always attended with danger. ' But 
we are deviatmg from our subject. 

CAROLINE. 

Well then, to return to it. I thought at first tliat I 
understood the difference of fixed and circulating capital 
perfectly; but I find upon reflection, that I am at a loss 
to determine to which kind of capital several articles of 
prc^erty belong. For instance, is the money laid out in 
the improvement of land, fixed or circulatii^; capital ? 

MRS. B. 

The money laid out on waste land to bring it into a 
^te fit for cultivation, such asinclosmg, draining, ditch- 
ing, preparing the soil, &c. is fixed capital ; and so is that 
which is emmoyed in the improvement d land aU^eady 
cultivated. If it is the proprietor who lays out capital 
on land which he lets, he receives in remuneration an in- 
crease of rent ; if the farmer, he makes greater profits. 
But the money laid out in the regular course of cultiva- 
tion, such as ploughing, sowing, reaping, &c., consist, as 
W|B have before observed, partly in fixed and pattly in 
circulating capital. 
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I 

I must say that I prefer the emj^of ment of wealth m 
the form of circulating, rather than in that of fixed ca- 
pital. Granaries, barns, machinery, &o. may be a^van*- 
tageous to the proprietors, but they must be injurious to 
the labouring classes ; for the more a man lays out as 
fixed capital, the less remains to be employed as circu- 
lating capital, and therefore the fewer labourers he can 
maintain. 

MRS. B. 

' You must always remember that the greatest good you 
can do the labouring classes, is to increase the consuma- 
ble produce of thp country. Whilst plenty of the neces- 
saries of life is raised, it signifies little to whom it belongs ; 
for whoever may be the proprietors of this wealth, they 
can derive no advantage from it but by employing it ; 
that is to say, by maintaining with it productive labour^* 
en. The more abundant, therefore, this wealth is, the 
more people will be employed: 

Now it is evident that whatever tends to improve or 
fecUitate laboqr, increases the productions of the country ; 
and if fixed capital should eventually occasion the rais- 
ing a greater produce than circulating capital, it must 
be more benencial to the labourers as well at to the ca- 
pitalist; 

CAROLINE. 

So it appears; and yet I cannot understand how this 
operates with regaixl to machinery. We cannot substi- 
tute the powers of nature for human industry without 
throwing people out of work. How then can the poor 
derive any benefit from inventions and improvements 
which prevent their being employed ^ 
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^kS* B* 

' It may appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless tme, 
that whatever abridges and facilitates labouf will event- 
ually increase the demand for labourers, 

CAROLINE. 

Or, in other woitls, to turn people out of work is the 
most ceitain means of procuring them employment ! — 
This is precisely the objection I was noakingto the intro- 
ductioD of new machinery. 

MRS. B. 

The invention of machinery, I allow, is at first attend- 
ed with some partial and temporary inconvenience and 
hardship ; but on the other hand, the advantages result- 
ing from it are almost incalculable both in extent and du- 
ration. When any new machine or process whatever 
which abridges or facilitates labour is adopted, the com- 
modity produced by it falls in price, the low price ena- 
bles a greater number of persons to become purchai^ers, 
the demand for it increases, and the supply augments in 
proportion ; so that eventually more hands are em^^yed 
m \\s fabrication than there were previous to the adop- 
tion of the new process. When, kr instance, the machine 
for weaving stockings was first invented, it was consider- 
ed as a severe hardship on those who had earned a main- 
tenance by knitting them ; but the facility with which 
stockings were made in the loom, rendered them so much 
cheaper, that those, who before were unable topurchase 
them, could now indulge in the comfort of wearing them, 
and the prodigious increase of demand for stockings ena- 
bled all tlie knitters to gain a livdihood, by spinning .the 
materials that were to be woven into stocJdngs. 

CAROLINE. 

That was a resource in former times^ but hOus)^old 
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spinning; is scarcely ever seen since Arkwright's ioventioii 
of spinnmg jennies. Where are the spinners now to find 
em]^ofment? The iinproveoienis in macbinerf drive 
these poor vrorkmen from one expedient to another, tfll I 
fear at last every resource will be exhausted. 

KIIS/B. 

iM'o ; that cannot be the case. Where there is capital 
the poor will always find employment. In couBtries pes* 
sessed of great wealth we see prodigious works uodertak-. 
en. Koads cut through hills, canals uniting distant ri- 
vers, magnificent bridges, splendid edifices, and a varie- 
ty of other enterprises whicn give work to thoiisandB in- 
dependently of the usual employment of capital in agri- 
cultore, manufactories and trade. What is the reason of 
ail this Mt is in order that the rich may employ their ca- 
pital ; for in a secure and free government no man will 
suffer any part of it to lie idle ; the demand for labour ia 
therefore proportioned to the extent of capital. Indus- 
try, we have already observed, knows no other limits. 
The capitalist who employs a new machine is no ddbbt 
the immecBate gainer by it; but it is the public who de- 
rive from it the greatest and most lasting advantage. It 
is they who profit by the diminutioo of the price of the 
goods &bricated by the machine ; and, singular as it may 
appear, no class of the public receives greater benefit 
from the inti^oduction of those processes which abridge 
manual labour, than the workmg classes, as it ia they 
who are most interested in the cheapness of the goods. 

CAROLINE. 

Well, Mrs. B., I must confess myself vanquished, and 
beg pardon of Mr. Watts for having ventured to doubt 
the beneficial effects of his steam-engine ; and of sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright for having found fault with his spinning 

jennies. 
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MRS. B. 

I will read you a passage in Macpherson's histoiy of 
commerce which will show you the degree of estimation 
in which the inventions of Arkwright were held by that 
wiitjer. 

H If Mr. Arkwright made a great fortune, he certainly 
deserved it ; for the advantages he conferred upon the 
nation were infinitely greater than those he acquired for 
himself; and far more sotid and durable than a hundred 
conquests. Instead of depriv'ing the working poor of em- 
ployment by his vast abridgment of labour, that vexy 
abridgment has created a vast deal of work for more 
hands than were formeriy employed ; and it was com- 
puted that in 1^85, about 25 years after the invention of 
his spinntag jennies, that hafr a million of people were 
employed in the cotton manu&ctories of Lancaslure, 
Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester. And it is 
but justice to tiie memory of sir Richard Arkwright to 
say that he was unquestionably one of the greatest mends 
to the manufacturing and commercial interests of this 
country, and to the interest of the cotton planters in al- 
most all parts of the world, and that his name ought to be 
transmitted to foture ages, along with those of the most 
distinguished bene&ctors of mankind." 

CAR0LU7E. 

This is indeed a magnificent eulogium of ar Ridiard 
Arkwright, but not more, so, it appears, than he reaUy 
deserves. 

MRS. B. 

I shall conclude my observations on the benefits aris- 
ing from machinery by reading to you some remarks qq 
the invention of printing, extracted from Mr. Say's excel- 
lent treatise on political economy, 

^ Au moment ou die fut employee une foule de copis- 
tes durent rester iooccupes, car on peut estimer qu'im 
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seul oavtier imprimeur &it antant de besQ^ que 200 
copistes. II &ut done croire que 199 ouvners sur 200 
i-estereot sans cnvrage, He bien, la focilite de lire ks 
ouvrages imprimes, plus grande que pour les ouvrages 
manuscrits, le bas pnx auquel leslivres tomberent, Ten- 
coun^ment que cette invention donna aux auteurs pour 
en composer un biea i^us grand nombre, soit d'instruc- 
tioD, sat d'amusementf toutes ces causes firent, qu'au 
bout de tres peu de temps, il y eut plus d'ouvriers im- 
primeurs employes, qull n'y avoit auparavant de copis- 
tes. £t si a present on pouvoit calculer exactement non 
seulemen\ le nombre des ouvriers imprimeurs, mais en- 
core des industrieux que Hmprimerie feit travailler, 
comme graveurs de pdngons, fondeurs de caracteres, re- 
lieurs, ubr^res, on trouveroit peut-etre que le nombre 
des personnes occupees par la &brication des livres est 
cent fbis plus grand que cdui qu'dle occupdt avantlln- 
ventioQ cfe llmprimerie.** 

CAROLINE. 

And the number of readers must liave increased In a 
still greater proportion. You may recollect observing in 
our conversation on the ^vision of labour, that the inven- 
tion ofprinting was a circumstance most favourable to 
the ^fiuaoQ of knowledge. 

stfas. B. 

Thus you see that capital, whether fixed or circulat- 
ing, invariably promotes the increase of the produce of 
the country ; we may, therefore, I think, define capital 
to be any accumulated produce which tends to fecilitate 
future productkns. And the capital of a country is com- 
poied of the aggr^ate property of all its inhabitants; 
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MRS. B. 



In our l^st conversation I think we come to thifr c<»i'- 
dufflon, that capital is almost as beneficial to the poor as 
to the rich ; for though the property of the one, it is l>y 
its nature destined for the maintenaQce of the other. 
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CAROLINE. 

It comes to the labourer in the form of wages, but as 
we must allo\r the capitalise a prdit on his work, I should 
like veiy much to know what pn^rtion that profit 
bears to the wages of the labourer. 

MRS. B. 

It varies extremely; but the wages of the labourer 
can never be permauentiy less than will afford him the 
means of Hving, otherwise he could not labour. 

CAROLINE. 

On the other hand* they can never be equal to the 
whole value of the work he produces, for if his master 
made so profit by him he would not employ him. 

MRS. B. 

Such then are the two extremes of the wages of labour, 
but' they admit of many intermediate degrees of variation. 
If besides Aimtshing subsistence for himself^ the wages of 
the labourer would not enable him to maintain a wife and 
brinj; up a family, the class of labourers would gradually 
diminisn, and the scarcity of hands would then raise theff 
wages» which would enable them to live with more com- 
fort and rear a family ; but as the capitalist will always 
keep wages as low as he cm, the labourer and his fami- 
ly can seldom command more than the necessaries of 
life. 

CAROLINE. 

By the Decessaries of life, dp you mean such things on- 
ly as are indispensably necessary for its support ^ 
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MRS. B. 

No; I mean such food, clothing, and general acoom- 
modation as the.dimate and custom of the coutitr)r 
have rendered essential to the preservation of the life, 
health, and decent appearance of the lowest classes of the 
people. Fuel, for mstance, and warm clothing are oe- 
oesauy articles in this country ; but they are not so in 
Africa. Civilization and ^e progress of wealth and ma- 
nu&ctures have greatly extended the scale of necessa- 
ries ; the use of linen is now considered as necessary by 
all classes of people, and shoes and stockings in England, 
at least, almost equally so. Houses with grazed win- 
dows and a chimney are become necessaries; for if our 
poor were deprived of such accommodation it would ve- 
ry materially increase mortality amongst them. In Ire- 
land the peasantry bring up their children in a mud ca- 
bin, the door of wnich answers also the purposes of win- 
dow and chimney. , 

CAROLINE. 

Then would it not be better that the labouring classes 
here should, like the Irish, accustom themselves to hard- 
ships and inconveniencies, rather than indulge in a de- 
gree of comfortable accommodation, the privation of 
which in a season of distress is attended with so much mi- 
sery .> i 

MRS. B. 

No; I would on the contrary wish rather to extend 
than contract the scale of the necessaries of life. There 
is more health, more cleanliness, more intellect, and 
more happiness develoi)ed in an English cottage than in 
an Irish cabin. There is more strength, v^our, and in- 
dustry in an English peasant, who feeds on meat, Imad, 
and vegetables, than in an Irish one, who subsists on pota - 
toes alone. 
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CABOLINE. 

No doubt I would wish the lower classes every Com- 
fort which they can afford : but their wages will not al- 
ways allow them such gratifications. What is it that de- 
termines the rate of wages ? 

MRS. B. 

It depends upon the proportion which capital bears to 
the labouring part of the population of the country. 

CAROLINE. 

..' 

Or, in other words, to the proportion which subsistence 
bears to the number of people to be maintained by it ^ 

MRS. B. 

* Yes/jt is this alone which regulates the rate of wages, 
when they are left to pursue their natural course. It is 
this alone which creates or destroys the demand for la* 
bour. In order to render it more clear to you, let us 
Amplify the question by examining it on a small scale- 
let us suppose for instance that we have foundegLa colo- 
ny in a desert island ; that the settlers have divided the 
land amongst them and cultivated it for their own sub»s- 
tence^d that being both proprietors and labourers, they 
reap the whole reward of their industry. Thus situatea, 
should a ship be wrecked on the coast, and some of the 
crew effect their escape to shore, what would ensue ? 
They would furnish a supply of labourers who would be 
dependent on the ori^nal settlers for maintenaace and 
emplcyment.\ 

CAROLINE. 

But if those settlers have not rdised a ^ater quantity 
of sabsistence th^ is necessary for then* own use, how 
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can they mamtwn the new-comers ? Without capital, you 
know, they cannot employ labourers. 

MRS. B. 

You are perfectly right. ButJ it is probable that the 
most industnous of them will have raised somewhat more 
subsistence than is absdutdy necessary for their own 
consumption. They will possess some little stock in re- 
serve, which will enable them to maintain and employ at 
least a few of the shipwrecked crew. Yet as these poor 
destitute men will all be anxious to share in this little sur- 
plus, each wiU offer his labour in exchange for the small- 
est pittance that will support life. Thus the capital oi 
the island being inadequate to the maintenance of its po- 
pulation, the competition amongst the labourer^ to get 
employment will render wages extremely low, and the 
capitalist will derive a high profit from the industry of 
Ws labourers. A small capital, therefore, creates but a 
small demand for labour. 

CAROLINE. 

By demand for labour do you mean the demand of the 
poor for work, or of the capitalist for workmen. 

MRS. B. 

Certainly the latter. (The demand for labour means 
the demand for labourers, by those who have the means 
of paying them for their work, whether it be in the form 
of wages, maintenance, or any other kind of remunera- 
tion.'N 

Biit what will happen in our colony, when the labour- 
ers shall have richly repaid their employers by the fnrits 
of their industry ? 

CAROLINE. 

By raising a more plentiful harvest they would of 
course have a more plentiful subsistence. 
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MRS. B. 

The harvest, you must observe, belongs not to the men ^ 
who|>rodaced it, but to their masters; how therrfore 
does It follow of course, that the labourers obtain a larger * 
share of it ? 

CARQLIIiE. , 

I suppose that their masters having more capital* are ^ 
willkig to bestow a larger proportion of it on theu* labour- 
ers. 

MRS. B. 

I believe that^e capitalist will always make as high 
n profit as he can upon the work pf his labourers ; and 
that when his capital increases, he will choose rather to 
increase the number of his workmen thaji the rate of their 
w^es. But the power of employing more labourers in- 
creases^ the demand for labour; and this, as I shall ex- 
plain to you, eventually raises the wages or reward of la- 
bour. 

The capital of the settlers will probably be so much 
augmented by the industry of the labourers, that the dif- 
ficulty will no longer consist in maintaining the new-co- 
mers, but in finding employment for the new capital. . 
The possessors of this surplus capital will be eager to 
procure the services of the labourers ; one perhaps to 
build a hut, another to fence a field, a tliird to construct a 
boat, and so on. For the surplus, unless employed, will 
yield no profit ; the competition therefore will no longer be 
amongst the labourers to obt£un work, but amongst the 
masters to obtain workmen ; and this will necessarily raise 
the price of wa^, and consequently diminish the profits 
of the capitalist) 

CAROLINE. 

f Oh, this is very clear. If John offers a man a shilling 
B 2 
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.a day to work at lus house, and Thomas gives eighteen 
pence to those who will build his boat, while James pays 

. two shillings for fencing his field ; wages must rise to two 
shillings a day : for if John and Thomas did not give as 

, much as James, the latter would monopolize all the la- 

' bourers. 

MRS. B. 

You see therefore that it is the additional capital pro- 
duced by the labour of these men, which by increasing 
the demand for labour raises their wages. Thus when- 
ever capital for the maintenance of labourers abounds, the 
capitalist must content himself with smaller profits, and 
allow his workmen a more liberal remuneration. Hence 
as national opulence increases, the labouring ppor are 
more munificently rewarded, and the profits of capital 
dimimsh, 

CAROLINE. 

Oh. that is charming ! that is exactly what I wbh. 
But; Mrs. B., if during the second year, our colonists 
emplojr their labourers in building houses and fencing 
fields, instead of cultiTatSng them, subsistence will again 
fall short, and the labourers will be reduced to their for* 
tner necessitous condition ; unless having once expericac- 
ed such distress, they guard against it m future. 

MRS. B. 

That does not depend on the choice of the labourers 
who must do the work they are hired to perform, of what- 
ever nature it may be. But their employers will be care- 
ful to provide for their maintenance, for they know that 
those who should neglect to make such a proviaon for 
their future services would be deprived of them. They 
cannot work without subsistence, nor will they work with- 
out an ample subsistence whilst any of the colony has it 
to offer them. If John therefore does not ruse so great 
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a harvest as James, he vnXi not be able the foUbwmg year 
to employ so many workmen. Each landed proprietor 
therefore will take care to direct the labour of his work- 
men towards raising the requisite subsistence, before he 
employs them in any other description of labourJ 

Now let us suppose that the shipwrecked ci^w had 
broaght wives with them, and reared families : would 
that have aflfected the rate of wages ^ 

CAROLINE. 

Thdr wages would remain the same ; but as they would 
have to maintain their wives and children as weU as them- 
selves, they would not fere so well. 

MRS. B. 

AnQ if there was not food enough for them all, the most 
weakly of the children would die, not precisely of hun- 
ger, but of some of those diseases which want ot sufficient 
and proper food engenders. It is evident, therefore, that 
a labourer ought not to marry unless his wages are ade- 
(]uat€ to the maintenance of a family ; or unless he has, 
like vour gardener, some little provision in store to make 
up the deficiency.. 

Suppose now after several years of prosperity, that a 
hurricane makes such devastation amongst the' crops of 
our colonists as to reduce the harvest to one hidf what it 
was the preceding year. What effect would this have on 
the wages of labour ^ 

CAROLINE. 

' It would of course reduce them, for the subsistence 
would be dimmisbed.^ But in what manner the reduction 
would take eflect I do not exactly see. 

MRS. B. 

In order to trace its consequences step by step, we may 
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suppose that John, findings his cs^ital will not maintain 
more than one half of the number of labourers he before 
employed, reluctantly discharges the othef half. These 
poor men wander about the colony seeking for work, but 
mstead of finding any, they meet only with companions 
in distress who have lost their employment for «milar 
reasons ; thus without resource they return to their mas- 
ters, and intreat to be employed on lower terms. John, 
who had discharged these men not for want of work to 
l^ve them, but for want of funds to pay them, is hsmpy 
in his reduced circumstances to employ labourers at low- 
er wages. He therefore makes a new agreement with 
them, and determines to discharge those whom he had 
originally retained in his service unless they will consent 
to work for him on the same terms. These men, aware 
rf the diflficulty of finding employment elsewhere, are 
compelled by necessity to accept the conditions, and thus 
wages are reduced to one half their former rate through- 
out the colony. \ 

CAROLINE. 

It appears as evident as possible. I have only one ob- 
jection to make, which is, that though this may be the 
case in our colony, it certainly is not so in other places. 
Wages, so far from being reduced, are, I believe, fre- 
quently r^sed during a scarcity ; at least there are g^eat 
complaints amongst the poor if that is not done. 

MRS. B. 

In countries where money is used, the reduction of 
wages does not take place in the manner I have described. 
In such countries it is unnecessary to make any change 
in the rate of wages, because the high price of provisions 
during a scarcity produces a similar effect. If you con- 
tinue to pay );our labourer the same wages when th.e ar- 
ticles of provision on which he subsists have doubled in 
price, his wages are really diminished one half, because 
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he can procure with them only one half of what he c^ 
before the scarcity}. — 

CAROLINE. 

But this is a kind of impo^tion upon the poor labour- 
ers, who, I suppose, are at least as ignorant as I am of 
political eeonomy, and do not know that a shilling is 
worth more at one time than it is at another, and there- 
fore durhg a scarcity continue to work at the usual rate 
of wages for want of knowing better. 

MRS. B. 

Knowledge in this instance would only teach them 
that they must bear with patience an unavoidable evil. 
The alternative, for the capitalist, when his capital b 
diminished, is to reduce, either the number of his labour- 
ers, or the rate of thdr wages — or rather, I shewld say, 
the remuneration of their labour; for the wages remain 
nominally the same.; Now is it not more eqiutable to 
divide the maintenance amongst the whole of the labour- 
ing class, than to feed some of them amply ; whilst the 
remainder starve ? 

CAROLINE. 

No doubt it is ; but would it not, in this instance, be 
allowable for the legislature to interfere, and oblige the 
capitalist to raise the rate of wages in proportion to the 
rise of price of provisions, so as to afford the labourers 
their usual quantity of subastence ? I think the rate of 
wages ought to be regulated by the price of bread, as 
that is the principal subastence of the poor ; so as to ena- 
ble them to purdmse tibe same quantity of bread what- 
ever its price may be. 

MRS. B. 

I Or, in other words, that erery man may eat his usual 
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quantity of bread, however deficient the harvest is In its 
produce; for unless you could find means to increase the 
quantity of subsistence, it will avail nothing to raise the 
rate of wages. 

CAROLINE. 

Very true ; yet two shillings will purchase twice the 
quantity of bread that one will ; is not that true also, 
Mrs. B,? and yet these trutlis appear incompatible. 



One of them must therefore be an error ; two shillings 
would not purchase twice the quantity of bread that one 
did if wages were doubled, because proviaons would con- 
tinue to vrise in price in proportion to the advance on 
wages. 

I 

CAROLINE. 

But I would prohibit the fanner from raising the price 
of his com and nis cattle, and then there would be no ne- 
cessity for the butcher and the baker raising the price of 
meat and bread. It is not just that the farmer, when he 
has a bad crop, should throw his misfortune on the pub- 
lic, and be the only person who does not suffer from it ; 
which is the case if he raises the price of his produce in 
proportion to its scarcity. 

MRS. B. 

The farmer consumes, as well as produces provisions ; 
and as a consumer he partakes of the evil of the advance 
of price. If he sell his' corn for twice the usual price, 
what he consumes at home stands him in the same value, 
for such is fne price it would fetch at market. 

But supposing it possible to prevent the rise in price 
during the scarcity, what consequences would ensue .* 
K«q} in mind the important point, that die harvest has 
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yielded but half its usual product ; that whOst the wages 
of labour and the price of provisions undergo no alteration, 
the labourers purchase and consume the usual quantity 
of food, and at the end of six months-.'^ 

CAROLINE. 

You need not finish the sentence, Mrs. B.; at the end 
of six raonthsthe whole stock of provisions would be con- 
sumed, and the people who excited my commiseration 
would be starved;^ 

MRS. B. 

This would mfallibly be the case, were such a measure 
persevered in ; but though it has often been attempted by 
soyereigns more benevolent than wise, to set limits to the 
price of provisions, the consequences soon became so for- 
midable as to compel the legislature to put a stop to a 
remedy which was as ineffectual as it was pernicious. 
=* '* In the year 1315 England was afflicted bv a femine, 
grievous beyond all that ever were known before, which 
raised the price of provision far above the reach of the 
people of middling classes. The parliament in compas- 
sion to the general distress, ordei-ed that all articles of 
food should be sold at moderate prices, which they took 
upon themselves to prescribe. The consequence was, 
that all things, instead of being sold at or under the max- 
imum price fixed by them, became dearer than before, 
or were entirely withheld from the market. Poultry 
were rarely to be seen. Butchers' meat was not to be 
found at all. The sheep were dying of a pestilence, and 
all kinds of grain were selling at most enormous prices. 
Early the next year parliament, finding their mistake, 
left provisions to find their own price." 

Thus you see that the rise in the price of proviaons is 
the natural remedy to the evil of scardty. It is the means 

* Macpherson'is Annals of 6ommerce. 
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of huri)aiidiiig the short Stock of proiri»^ and m&khig 
it last oat to the ensuing harvest. Grovemment should 
never interfere, either with the price of provisions or the 
rate of wages; they will each find their respective level 
if left uncontrolled.^ 

But to return to our colony. What elfect woold it pro- 
duce on wages, were some contagious malady to carry 
off one half of the labourers ^ 

CAROLINE. 

It would increase the demand for the labour of those 
which remamed, and consequently raise their wages. : 

MRS. B. 

We generally state, therefore, that when the number 
of labourers remmns the same, the rate of wagp will 
increase with the increase of capital, and lower with the 
diminution of it ; and tiiat if the amount of capital re- 
tnain the same, the rate of wages will ihll as the number 
of labourers increase, and rise as the number of labour- 
ers diminish ; or, as mathematicians would express it, the 
rate of wages varies directly as the quantity of capital, 
and inversely as the number of labourers. 

Macpherson mentions that " a dreadful pestilence, 
which originated in the eastern regions, began its rava- 
ges in England in the year 1348, and is said to have car- 
ried off the greater part of the people, especially in the 
lower ranks of life. The surviving labourers took ad- 
vantage of the demand for labour, and the scarcity of 
hands to raise their prices. The king, Edward I., there- 
upon enacted the statute of labourers, winch ordained 
that all men aiid women under 60 years of age, whether 
of free or servile condition, having no occupation or pro- 
perty, should serve any i)erson of whom they should be 
required, and should recdve only the wages which were 
usual before the year 1346, or in the five or sbi preceding 
years, on the pain of imprisonment ; the employers being 
also punishable for giving greater wages. Artificers were 
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dso pnd^iitod from demandiDg mGte than the old wa- 
ges; and batchers, bakers, brewers, &c. were ordered 
to sdl thdr pnnr»ioiis at reasonable prices. The ' ser- 
vants havi^ no r^ard tothe smd oroiiiance. but to theu- 
ease and angular covetise,* revised to serve unless lor 
yglher wages than the law allowed them. Therefore 
the parliament, by another statute, fished the yearly md 
daily wages of agricultural servants, artificers, and la- 
bourers, me payment of threshing com by the quarter, 
and even the price of shoes. They also fon>ade any per- 
son to leave the town in summer wherein he had dwelt 
in the winter, or to remove from one shire to another. 

** Thus were the lower classes debarred by laws, which ^ 
in thor own nature must be inefficient, from making any 
effort to improve their situation in life.".^ 

CAROLINE. 

Ihad always ima^ned that a great demand for labour 
was occasioned by some great woi^ that was to be ex- 
ecuted, such as digging a canal, making new roads, cut- 
ting through h]lls» &c ; but it seems that the demand tor 
labour depends, not so much on the quantity of work to 
be done as on the quantity of subsistence provided for the 
workmen. 

MRS* B. 

Work to be performed is the imme(fiate cause of the 
demand for labour; but however great or important is 
the work which a man may wish to undertake, the ex- 
ecution of it must always be limited by the extent of his 
capital ; that is to say, by the funds he possesses for the 
tnmntenance or payment of his labourers. The same 
observation apples to the capital of a country, which is 
only an aggtegate of the capital of Uidlviduals; it can- 
not employ more people th^ it has the means of main- 
taoung. All the waste land capaMe of cultivation in the 
country might be called work to be done, but there can 
be no demand for labourers to do that work, until a suffi- 
I 
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cient quantity of subnstcnce has been raised to support 
such an admtional number of labourers as y/oM be re- 
quired for that purpose. In our conversation on capital 
Vfe observed, that in countries of large capital, great works 
vrere undertaken, such as public buildings, bridges, kon 
rail-ways, canals, &c. All these thii^ are a sign 'of re- 
dundance of wealth.^ >s 

CAROLINE. 

In Ireland I un^rstand that the wages of common la- 
bourers are much lower than in England : is it on account 
of the capital ot that country bdng less adequate to Xtn^ 
maintenance of its population ? 

MRS. B. 

That is, no doubt, one of the principal causes of the 
low price of labour in that country ^ but there are many 
other causes which afiect the price of labour, arising 
from the imperfection of its government. The Irish are 
&r less industrious than the English. Arthur Young, in 
his travels through Irdand, pbserves, that '^ husbamhy 
labour is very low ftrieed, but not cheafi. Two shilUngs 
a-day in Suffolk is cheaper than sixpence a-day in Cork^ 
If a Huron would di^ for twopence a-day, I have little 
doubt but that it might be dearer than the Irishman's 
sixpence." 

CAROLINE. 

But, Mrs. B., the price of labour does not only vary in 
dffierent countries, but very considerably in different parts 
of the same countty. In purchasing some cutlery a few 
days ago, I was shown country and town made kmves 
and ftMrks^ apparently the same, yet the difference in price 
was coDSKlerable. Vpon enquiring the cause, I was in- 
formed that it was owing to wages being so much high- 
er in London thap in the country. 
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And^f you had enquired the cause <^ the high rate of 
wages in London workmen, you would have heard that 
It was on account of their being b^ter worjunen ; the 
ablest artxfioers generally resort to London, as the place 
where (heir skill will be most duly ai^reciated, and 
where thdr employers can best aiibrd to reward it. 

It is but just to remunerate labourers accorcUng to their 
alnfity. Vour head gardener does less work than any of 
the men under him ; yet he has the highest wages, on 
account of the skill and experience be has acquired. A 
working silversmith has on this account higher wages 
than a tailor or a carpenter. 

But where skill is not requisite, the hardest and mcMt 
disagreeable kinds of labour are best' paid : tins is the 
case with blacksmiths, iron founders, coal heavers, &c. 

A conuderation is also had for arts of an unwholesome, 
unpleasant, or dangerous nature, such as painters, mi- 
ners, gunpowder makers^ and a variety of other analo- 
gous employmtnts.^ ^ 



CONV^ERSATION IX. 



ON WAGES AND POPULATION. 
Continved, 



HIGH WAGES NOT IVVARIABLT ACCOMPANTING GRSAT 
CAPITAL^— GREAT CAPITAL AND LOW WAGES IN 
CHINA.— SBfALL CAPITAL AND HIGH WAGES IN A- 
MERlCAv— ADVANTAGES OF NEW SETTLED COUN- 
TRIES^— POVERTT THE NATURAL CHECK TO POPU- 
LATION.— GREAT POPULATION ADVANTAGEOUS ON- 
LY WHEN RESULTING FROM PLENTY. — ^INCREASING 
WEALTH PREFERABLE TO ANT STATIONARY CAPt- 
TALw->MI STAKE IN ENCOURAGING POPULATIONS- 
POPULATION OF MANUFACTURING TOWNS.— INNUS- 
TRT<— PIECE-WORK. 



CAROLINE. 

I HAVE been reflecting a great deal on our last conver- 
sation, Mrs. B., and the conclusions I have drawn from 
it are, that the greater the capital a countr]^ possesses, 
the greater number of people it can maintain, and the 
higher the wages of labour will be. 

MRS. B. 

The greater the stock of subsistence, the more people 
may be m^tained by it, no doubt; but^^our second in- 
ference is not at all a necessary conclusion. China is a 
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very rich country, andyet wages are I believe no where 
so low. The accounts whidi travdlers give of the mi- 
serable state of the inferior classes, are painful to hear ; 
ai^i their poverty is not the result of idleness, for they run 
about the streets with tools in thmr hand8,begging for work. 

CAROLINE. 

That is owing to the> immense population of Chiiia; 
so that, though the capital of the country may be very 
considerable, still it is msufficient for the midntenance of 
aUrks inhabitants. 

MRS. B. 

You should therefore always remember that the rate 
of wages does not depend upon the absolute quantity of 
capftal, but upon its quantity relative to the number of 
people to be maintained by it. This is a truth which, 
however simple, is continually lost sight o^ and hence a- 
rise errors without number in pohticai economy. If Chi- 
na had ten times the wealth it actually possesses, and 
its population were at the same time teniold as numer- 
ous, the people would not be better fed. 

America, on the other hand, is a countij of very small 
capital, and yet wages are remarkably high there. 

CAROLINE. 

How do you account for that ? for the demand for la- 
bour, you know, can be only in proportion to the extent 
of capital. 

MRS. B. 

/ 

The capital of America, though small when compar- 
ed with those of the countries ot Europe, is very consi- 
derable in proportion to the number of people to be main- 
tained by it. in America, and in all newly settled coun- 
triea^ as yet thinly inhabited, the wages of labour are 
I 3 
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high, because capital increases with prodigious rapidity. 
When land is plentiful and productive, and l^xnirers to 
cultivate it scarce, the competition amongst the landhold^ 
ers to obtain labourers is so great as to enable this class 
to raise their demands, and the higher the wages the la- 
bourer receives, the sooner he has it in his power to pur- 
chase a piece of land and become landholder himself. 
Thus the class of laboui^rs is continually passing into the 
class of proprietors, and making room for a fresh inftux 
of labourers, both from the rismg generation and from 
emigrations from fordgn countries,^ 

CAROLINE. 

America has then the double advantage of high wages 
and low price of land ; no wonder that it is so thriving a 
country. 

MRS. B. 

The progress of wealth and improvement is no where 
so rapid, as in the settlement of a civilized people in a 
new country ; provided they establish laws for the secu- 
rity of their propeny, they require no other incitement 
to industi'y. In the new settlements of America, where 
the experienced former with his European implements 
of husbandry is continually encroaching on theJbarren wil- 
derness, want is almost unknown, and a state of univer- 
sal prosperity prevails. We may form some judgment 
of the rapid increase of their capital by that of'^their po- 
pulation. The facility with which the Americans acquire 
a maintenance sufficient to bring up a femily encourages 
early marriages, and gives rise to numerous families; the 
children are well fed, thriving, and healthy; you may 
imagine how small are the proportion that die in compa- 
rison to the number bom, when I inform you that their 
population doubles itself in about 23 years ! 
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CAROLINE* 

But does not such an immense increase of population 
reduce the rate of wages ^ 

MRS. B. 

No, because thdr capital increases in a still greater 
proportion ; and as long as that is the case, wages, you 
know, will rise^ rather than ML But what I have said 
relative to America refers only to the United States of 
that country ; which have the advantage of a free govern- 
ment {HX)tecting the property of all classes of men. In 
the Spaiuah settlements, where the government is of a 
very different description, the amdition c^ the people is &r 
less flourishing. The t>opulation of Mexico, one of the 
finest provinces of Spanish America, does not double it- 
self in less than 48 years. 

CAROLINE. 

Yet I do not well understand why the poor should be 
worse off in England where there is a large cajHtal, than 
in America where there is a small one. 

MRS. B. 

Because you are again forgetting th^ fundamental rule 
which I have laid down for you, that capital must al- 
ways be considered with reference to the number of peo- 
ple to be employed and maintsdned by it. 

In England, and all the old established countries of Eu- 
rope, the population has gradually increased till it 1ms 
equalled the means of subsistence; and as Europe no 
longer aiibrds the same facility for the growth of capital 
as a newljr settled coimtry, if the population goes on aug- 
menting, It may exceed the means of subsistence, and m 
tliat case the wages of labour will fell instead of rising* 
ind the condition of the poor become veiy miserable. 
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CAROLINE. 

Bat how is it possible for population to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence? Meti cannot live without eat- 
ing. 

Mrs. b. 

No ; but they may live upon a smaller portion dr food 
than is necessary to maintain them in health and vigour; 
children may be bom without their parents having the 
means of providing for them. Increase of popidation 
therefore under such drcumstances cannot be penna- 
nent ; its progress will be checked by distress and dis- 
^ase* and this I apprehend to be one of the causes of the 
reduced state of tne poor in this country.^' 

CAROLINE. 

1 declare 1 always thought tliat it was very desirable 
to have a great population. All rich thriving countries 
are populous : great cities are populous ; wealth, which 
you esteem so advantageous to a country, encourages po- 
pulation ; and population in its turn promotes wealth, for 
labourers procfuce more than they consume. You recol- 
lect how rich our cdony became by the acquiation of the 
labour of the shipwrecked crew ; their first arrival was 
attended with some inconvenience, it is true ; but I should 
say as you do with respect to machinery, the inconveni- 
ence is small and temporary, the advantage both durable 
and extensive. 

3ARS. fi. 

ifou are much mistaken if you imagine that I do not 
consider a great population as highly advantageous to a 
country, where there is a capital which will afltord wages 
sufficient for a labourer to bring up his cliildren ; for po- 
pulation b not usually increase by the acquisition of ai 
number of able labourers, (as was the case in our colo* 
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nf ,) but by the Inrth of helpless m&aajts who depend en- 
tirdjr upon their parents for subsistence. If this sub^- 
teuce is not provided, the children ar^ bom merely^ to 
languish a few years in poverty, and to fall early victims 
to CQsease brought on by want and wretchedness. They 
can neither increase the strength, the wealth, nor the 
happiness of the country. On the contrary, th^weaken, 
impoverish, and render it mere miserable. Tlie^ con- 
sume without reprodudng, they suffer without enjoying, 
and they give pain and sorrow to their parents wimout 
ever readiing that age when th^ m^nt reward their 
paternal cares. Yet such is the faXe of thousands of chil- 
dren wherever i)opulation exceeds the means of subsis- 
tence.' 

CAROLINE. 

What a dreadful reflection this is ! But you do not sup- 
pose that there are any children actually starved to death ? 

MRS. B. 

I hope not, buti^e fate of those poor infants is scarce- 
ly less deplorable who perish by wow degrees for want 
ci proper care and a sufficiency of wholesome food. A 
large family of young children would require the whole 
of a mother's care and attention ; but that mother is fre- 
quently obliged to leave them to obtain by hard labour 
their scairiy meal. Want of good nursing, of cleanliness, 
of fresh ah*, and of wholesome nourishment, engenders a 
great variety of diseases which either carry them off, or 
leave them in such a state of weakness, that they £ail a 
sacrifice to the first contaraous malady which attacks 
them. It is to this state of debility, as well as to the watat 
of medical advice and judicious treatment, that must be at- 
tributed the mortality occasioned by the smaU pox and 
measles amongst the lower classes of children, so much 
greater than in those of the upper ranks of society. 

N^or are the fatal effects df an excess of population 
confined to children. A sick man, who might be restor- 
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ed to health by medical asastance and a proper diet, 
perishes because he can afford to obtain neither. A de- 
Ecate or an infirm woman requires repose and indulgence 
l^hich she cannot command. The necessaries of life va- 
ry not only with the climate and customs of a country, 
but with the age, sex, and infirmities of the individuals 
who inhabit it ; and wherever these necessaries are defi- 
cient, mortality prevails^ - 

Do you understand now why the rate of wages and 
the condition of the poor is better In countries which like 
America, are growing rich ; than in those which, like 
England, have long accumulated large capitals, but whose 
wealth is either stationary or making but slower pro- 



CAROLINE. 

Yes ; it is becausrf when capital augments very rapid- 
ly, plenty precedes the increase of population, and labonr 
is in great demand and well rewarded. But when wealth, 
however great, has long been stationary, population has 
risen up to the means of subsistence, or perhaps gone be- 
yond it, so that wages fall and dis£ress comes on?^ 

MRS. B. 

This is what I formerly alluded to when I told yoa 
that you would find that the acquisition of wealth was 
more advantageous to a country as well as to an individu- 
al, than the actual possession of it, 

I must read you a passage of Paley on this subject, in . 
which he expi-esses himself with remarkable perspicui- 
ty. 

'* The ease of subsistence and the encouragement of 
industry depend neither upon the price of labour, nor 
upon the price of provisions ; but upon the proportion 
which the one bears to the other. Now the influx of 
wealth into a country naturally tends to advance this pro- 
portion ; that is, every fresh accession of wealth raises the 
price of labour, before it raises the price of provisions^ 
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*' It is not therefore the quantity of wealth collected 
11^ a country, but the condnual increase of that quantity, 
from which the advantages arise to employment and po- 
pulation. It is only the accession of wealth which pro- 
duces thejeffect ; and it is only by wealth constantly flow- 
ing into, or springing up in a country, that the effect can 
be ccmstant.*: 

You must not, however, imagine that the capital of this 
country remains stationary ; on the contrary, we are mak- 
ing rapid advances in wealth, though we cannot pre- 
tend to eq^ual the progress of a new settled country. In 
confirmation of this, Arthur Young observes, that wages 
had risen about one-third, both in E4ngland and Ireland, 
within the last twenty years ; which proves that capital 
has been increasing m a greater ratio than population. 
But it must be observed, that it is about thirty vears since 
he gave this account ; and the severe checks which indus- 
try has received since that period throughout the great- 
er part of Europe, from a constant state of the most ex*., 
pensive warfare, has, I fear, greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of capital ; without equally affecting that of popu- 
lation ; but if the increase of the latter has occasionally 
outstripped the means of sub»stence, it is no less owing; 
to the ill-judged conduct of the upper classes than to the 
imprudence of the lower orders 6t people. 

CAROLINE. 

r ' 

You allude, I suppose, to the encouragement of early 
marriages amongst the poor ^ 

MRS. B. 

Yes ; we observed that? when a gi*eat population springs 
&om ample means of subsistence, it is the highest bless- 
ing a country can enjoy ; the children brought up in 
plenty, attain a healUiy and vigorous manhood, with 
strength to defend, and industry to enrich their country. 
Those who have not reflected on the subject, have fre- 
quently confounded onuse and effect, and have, with yeu> 
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/ 

conddered a great po|mlatian under aB dfcumstanees as 
the cause of prosperity. Hence the most stremioaa ef- 
forts have been made, not only by indivkluals, but even 
by the legislature, to encourage eariy marriages and hoge 
families, concdvmg that by so dcmg tiiey were promot<- 
ing the happiness and ^rospetky oftheir oountiy.N 

CAROLINE. 

This is a most unfortunate error. But when popula- 
tion is agam reduced, the evH corrects itsdf ; for capKai 
bdnp thus rendered more adequate to the maintenance 
of this diminished population, uiq nvages of labour wiD 
again rise. 

MRS. B. 

Certidnly. But it oftens happens that as soon as the 
labouring classes find their condition improved, whether 
by diminution of numbers, or an augmentation of cafHtal, 
-which may spring up from some new source of industry, 
marriages agam increase, a greater number of duUren 
are reared, and population once more outstrips the means 
of subsistence ; so that the condition of the poor, after a 
temporary improvement, is again reduced to its former 
wretchedness. 

CAROLINE. 

That is precisely what has occurred in the village near 
which we live. It was formerly, I have heard, but a 
small hamlet, the inhabitants of which gained a livelihood 
as farmers' labourers. Many years ago a cotten maou- 
fecture was set up in the neighbourhood, which aflRirded 
ample employment for the poor; and even the dnldren, 
who were before idle, could now earn sometiiing towards 
their maintenance. This, during some years, had an 
£idmirable effect in rm»ng the condition of the labouring 
classes. I have heard my grandfather say that it was 
wondedul to see how rapidly the village improved, ho^w- 
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many new cott^s were biulti and ^hat numerous ^imi- 
lies they contained. But this prcsperous state was not 
of long duration^: in the course of time the village became 
overstocked with labourers, and it is now sunk into a 
stale of poverty and dii^i^s worse than that from which 
it had 90 recently emerged.! 

MRS. B. 

You see, therefore, that this manuiacture,which at first 
proved a blessing to the village, and might always have 
continued such, was, by the improvidence of the labour- 
ers, converted into an evil. If the population had not in- 
creased beyond the demand for labour, the manufacture 
might still have afforded them the advantages it at first 
produced. ** ' 

CAROLINE. 

Tills then must be the cause of the misery which ge- 
nerally prevails amongst the poor in manu&cturing towns, 
where it would be so natural to expect that the facihty of 
findfog work would produce comfort and plenty. 

MRS. B. 

And it proves that(no amelioration of the condition of 
the poor can be permanent, unless to industry they add 
pmoence and foreaght; Were all-men as considerate as 
yoar gardeno- Thomas', and ^d they not marry till they 
had secured a provision for a family, or could earn a suf- ' 
fidency to maintain it ; iri short, were children notbrought 
into the world until there was bread to feed them, the 
distress which you have just been describm^ would be 
unknown, excepting in cases of unforeseen misfortunes, 
or unless produced by idleness or vice. 

. CAROLINE. 

And is it not to these latter causes that a great part of* 

K 
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tlie imseiy in manu&ctutjne towns should he aacrihcd t 
I have heairdit bbsf^Ved theS dtOfoI woiKTnen» whbc6i^ 
eam a livelihood by three or four days* labour in a ^eek, 
would frequently spend th6 remainder of it in idleness dsad 
profligacy. . 

MRS. B. 

I believe that it is much more common Ibr great gains 
to act as a stimulus to industry.^ I^e every other fan- 
man quality, industry improves m proportion to the en- 
couragement it receives, and it can havfe no greater en^ 
couragement and reward than high wages, tt some- 
times nappens, it is true, that workmen act in the way 
you mention, but such conduct is &r from beingcommon ; 
the greater part when theur wages areHberal, keq> stea- 
dily to their work, and if they are paid by tbe piece, are 
eyen apt to overwork themselves. 

CAROLINE. 

' That I have observed. My father lately agreed to {lay 
a certain sum for digging a su^ fence in our pleasure- 
grounds ; and two ofuie under-gardeners engaged to do 
It after the day's work was pver. I thought they would 
repent of their undertaking, when they came to such 
hard labour, after having performed thdr nanai ta^; bat 
i was aatomshed at their alacrity and perieveraiice : in 
the course of a week they completed the job, and reoksiT- 
ed the price in addition to their usual wages. I wonder 
that work is not always paid by the piece, it is such an en- 
Qouragement to industry, 

MRS. a. 

All kinds of work are not susceptible of being so paid ; 
for instance, the care of a garden couldnot bedivided in- 
to jobs, and the gardener be paid so much for planting 
trees, so much for cleaning boraers, so much for mowing 
grass, &c. Besides I doubt whether it would be deaira- 
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Ue that this mode of payment should be geo^rally adopt* 
^d, 00 account oi the te^iptation it affords to labourers to 
overwork themselves ; for notwithstanding all the advan- 
tages of industry, one would never wish it to be pushed 
to that extreme which would exhaust the strength of th.e 
labouring classes, and bring on di^ase ^nd infirmity. The 
benefits insulting from industry are an increase of the 
comforts and conveniences of life; but it would be pay- 
ing too dear for these to purchase tli^rai by a sickly and 
premature old age. 

In order to be of permanent service to the labouring 
classes we must not rest satisfied with encouraging hidus- 
try ; but we should endeavour by instruction to awaken 
tneu* minds to a sense of remote consequences, as well as 
of immediate good, so that when they have succeeded in 
rendering thehr conditioQ more comfortable, they may not 
rashly and inconsiderately increase their numbers beyond 
the means (^subsistence.) 

CAROLINE. 

But if pqpi£aidon be constantly kept within the limits 
of subsistence, would it not always remain stationary ^ 

MRS. B. - 

Certainly not ; if the people are industrious capital will 
increase ; and the increase of population will follow of 
courses and with advanta^.^ 

CAROLINE. 

I now see evidently, that populatioa should never be 
encouraged but where there is great plenty of subsistence 
and employment. 
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MRS. B. 

And then it requires no encouragement.* If men so 
often marry without having made any provision for a fa- 
mfly, there is no danger of their not marrying when a 
subsistence is easily obtained ; and their children will be 
healthy and long lived in proportion as they are weU fed, 
clothed, and taken care a. 



CONVERSATION X. 



ON THE CONDITION OP THE POOR. 



OF TH£ GULTITATIOtr OF GdXMOllS AKD WASTE LAlfDS. 

OF £MIGRAT10N«— EDUCATION OF THE LOWER 

CLASSES^— BENEFIT CLUBS.*-*-SAVlNG BANKSir— PA- 
ROCHIAL REL I EFr— ALMS AND PRIVATE CHARITIES. 
— ^REWARSS. 



CAROLINE. 

i In our last conversation/ Mrs. B., you pointed out. the 
evils ariaiig from an excess of population ; they have left 

} a very melancholy impression on my mind. I have been 

' reflecting ever since whether there might be any means of 
avertm^ them, and of raising subsistence to the kvd of 

' populaUGO, raUier than sufiermg population to sink to the 
level of subsistence. Though we have not the same re- 
source in land as America ; yet we have large tracts of ^ 

• waste laikl, which by being broueht into cultivation 
. would produce an additional stock (» subsistence. 

MRS. B. 

You forget thatUndustry is limited by the extent of 
capita!, and that no more labourers can be employed than 
we have the means of maintaining; they work ibr their 
dally bread, and without obtiuning it, thev neither could 
nor would work. All the labourers whicn the capital of 
Che country can maintain being disposed of, the only 
K 2 
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^esdoo is, whe&er it be better to employ ^lem cnlasid 
^ready in & state of ciiltivatioD, or in breaking up aod 
bring^g into cultore new lands; and this point may safUjr 
be tni^^d to the deciacn of tfaie landed proprietors, as it 
is no less their interest than that of the labooring ckunes 
that tbc greatest posnble quanti^ of produce should be 
raised* To a certain extent it has been found more ad- 
vantageous to lay out capital in improving the culture of 
old laund, rather than to employ it in bringing new land 
Into tillage ; because the soil of the waste land is extreme* 
ly poor and ungrateful, and requires a great deal to be 
Isud out on it before it brings in a return. But there b 
often capital sufficient Ibr both these purposes, and of late 
years we have seen not only prodigious improvements in 
the processes of ^^ulture throughout the countiy, but 
a great number ot commons inclosed and cultivated.^ 

CAROLINE. 

; I fear you will think me inconastent, but I cannot hdp 
jregretting the enclosure of commons ; they are the only 
resource of the cottagers for the maintenance of a few 
'lean cattle. Let me once more quote my favourite Gold- 
smith: 

" Where then, ah where shall porerty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of eonUgioos pride ? 
If to some eommoD's fenceless limits stray 'd. 
He drives Jiis flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth deride. 
And ey'n the bare worn common k deny'd." 

' MRS. B, 

You should recollect that we do not admit poets to be 
very good authority in political economy. .It instead of 
feeding a few lean cattle, a common can, by being inclosed, 
•fetten a much greater number of fine cattle ; you must 
allow that the quantity of subsistence will be increased, 
and the poor, though in a less dhwt manner, will fare the 
better for it. Labourers are required to inclose and 
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adthrate those cominoBs, tbe neigfabauring cottaeen are 
empkwed lor that porpoee, and this additional demand 
lor laoour turns to thdr immediate advantage. They 
not obSj lecdve an idemnity for their loss of right ci 
xommoD, but they find purchasers for the cattle they can 
no longer muntam in the proprietors of the new mclo- 



Wfaen FincMey Common was enclosed, it was divided 
amongst the inhabitants of that parish ; and the cottagers 
and little shc^keepers sold the small ^ps of land which 
Mk to their ^are to men of greater property, who ^us 
became possessed of a sufficient quantity to make it an- 
swer to them to enclose and cultivate it; and the poorer 
classes were amply remunerated for their loss or com- 
monage by the sale of their respective lots.^ 

CAROLINE. 

But if we have it not in our power to provide for a 
ifedundant population by the cultivation of our wastelands* 
what objection is there to sending those who cannot find 
employment at home, to seek a maintenance in countries 
where it is more easily obtained, where there is a greater 
demand for labour.^ Or why should they not found new 
colonies in the yet unsettled parts of America ^ 

MRS. B. 

^ Emigration is undoubtedly a resource for an overstock- 
ed population; but one that is adopted in general with 
great reluctance by individuals; and is commonly dis- 
couraged by governments, fix>m an apprehension of its 
diminishing the strength of the country.; 

CAROLINE. 

It m'^ht be wrong to encourage emigration to a very 
great extent ; I meant only to provide abroad for those 
whom we cannot maintain at home. 
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/tinder an equkable irnvenunent there is littW danger of 
emigraticn .ev^ exceeiung that point The attachment 
to our native land is natu^y so strong, and ther^ are so 
many ties of kindi^ and association to break thnxlgh 
before we can quit it, that no slight motive will induce $i 
'man to expatriate himself.'^ An author deeply versed in 
the knowledge of the humati mind says. *' La seule bonn^ 
loi cootre les emigratioos, est celle que la nature a ^rave 
dans nos coeurs. On this subject I am very willing to 
quote the Deserted Village: 

" Good heaTOD ! vW lorroirs gloom'd that parting day. 
That eall'd them from d»eii: oatiTe walks away.'* 

''Besides, the difficidties with wWch a colony of emigrants 
have to struggle before they can effect a settlement ; and 
the hardships they must undergo, until they have nused 
food for their subsistence, are so discouraging, that no mo- 
tive l^s strong^ than that of necessitv is likely to induce 
them to settle m an uncultivated land. 

Some capital too is re(}uired for this as wcU as for all 
undertaking; the colonists must be provided with im- 
plements et husbandry and of art; and supplied with 
food and clothing until they shall have succeeded in pro- 
ducing such necessaries for themselvesi 
^ Were emigration therefore allowed, instead of bong 
checked, scarcely any would abandon Uidr couutnr but 
those who could not find a maintenance in it. But should 
emigration ever become so great as to leave the means 
of subsistence easy and plentiful to those who remain, it 
would naturally cease, and the facility of rearing children, 
and maintaining families, would soon fill up the vacancy 
in population. 

There are some emigrations which are extrerady de- 
trimental to the wealth and prosperity of a country ; 
these however are not occasioned by poverty, but result 
from the severity and hardships imposed by arbitrary 
governments on partjcjalar classes of meni Want cf to- 
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leration in reOgion has caused the most consadcrable and 
numerous emigrations of this description. Such was that 
of the Huguenots from France at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz . Thejr were a skilful and industrious peo- 
ple, who carried their arts and manufectures into Ger- 
many,Prus^a,HollaBd,and £ngland,and deprived France 
of some of her most valuable subjects* Spain has never 
recovered the blow which her industry received by the 
expulsion of the Moors, under Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
not all the wealth of America has repaid her tor this 
lossJ r ' 

Bhtto return to the population of England ;Vthe move 
we find ourselves unable to provide for an overgrown 
population, the more desirous we should be to avau our*^' 
selves of those means whjch tend to prevent the evfl;— 
sadi, for instance, as a general difiusiGn of knowledge, 
which would exdte greater attention in the lower classes 
to their future interests.^ 
^^ 

CAROLINE. 

Surely you would not teach political economy tp. the 
labouring classes, Mrs. B. ? 

MRS. B. 

^ No; but I would endeavour to give the rising genera- 
tion such an education as would render them not only mo- 
ral and religious,.but industrious,frugal, and provident.(In 
proportion as the mind is informed, we are able to calcu- 
late the consequences of our actions : it is the infent and 
the savage who live only for the present moment ; those 
whom instruction has taught to think, reflect upon the 
past and look forward to the future. Education gives rise 
topnidence,not only by enlarging our understandings, 
but by softening our feelings, by humanizing the heart, 
and promoting amiable affections. The rude and incon- 
siderate peasant manies without either foreseeing or 
caring for the miseries he may entail on his wife and 
children ; but he who has been taught to value the com* 
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£art» aiid dew«ci» of tife, ^n^ not heedtesdy involT^ Jhii^ 
adf a«d aU that is dnr to iuoi in poverty, and its long 
traip of misenes^ 

CAEOLINE, 

I am very haf^y to haar thak you think instractioD may 
I>rodiice tfajs desirable eodi since the zeal for the educa- 
ticn of the poor that has been di^layed of late years gives 
every prtispect of saocess; and in a few years more, it 
may perhaps be impossible to meet with acluld who can- 
not read and write. 

MRS. B. 

' The highest advantages, both religious, moral, and po- 
litkal, may be expected to result from this general ardour 
for tl^e instruction of the poor. No great or dedded im- 

grovement can be idfected in the manners of the people 
ut b^ the education of the rising generation. It is dim- 
cult, if not impossible, to change the habits of men whose 
characters are formed and settled ; the prejudices of ig- 
norance that have grown up with us, will not yield to 
new impressiobs; whilst youth and innocence may be 
mouldea iato any form you choose to give them. But 
indq[)endently of schools and the various institutions for 
the education of youth, tbare is an establishment among 
the lower classes which is pecuKarly calculated to incul- 
cate lessons of prudence and economy. I mean the Be- 
nefit Clubs, or Friendly Societies ; the members of wluch, 
by coDtributing a smsdl stipend monthly, accumulate a 
fiind which fornishes them relief and aid in times of sidc- 
ness or distress. Thes^associations have spread through- 
out the country, and thdr good effects are rendered evi- 
dent by comp»ring the condition of such of the labour- 
ing classes as belong to them with those of the same dis- 
trict who have no resource in times of distress, but pa- 
rochial relief or private diarity. The former are com- 
paratively cleanly, industrious, sober, frugal, respectmg 
thepMdves,and respected by others; depending in times 



of caan^I flScknesss or accident onfiifids created t)y thdr 
own industry, thev raaititain an hddiXii^ble pride slnd 
independence of character : whilst the latter, in ase^on 
of distre^ become a ptey to dirt and wtetchedness ; and 
being ^ssatssfied with the scandness of parish relief, they 
are ofteti driven to the commission of crimes. It id above 
a ceptury ance these clubs wcare first instltated; the/ 
have received encouragement both from government and 
individuals, and hdve ^read throughoit the country.t I 
dare say that your prudefot gardener Thomas is a mem- 
ber of one of them. 

CAROLINE. 

Ye$ ; and he bddngs to one ^ieh cafi boast of peculiar 
advanUges, as most of the gentlemeti in the neighbour- " 
hood stibscribe to it ; in otler by mcrea^g the ftind, and 
consequently the amount of the relief whi^ the distress- 
ed members can recdve^ to eacourage the poor to belong 

toiti-::^ 

MRS. B. 

Tiiat is an extellent mode of bestowing charity^ for you 
are not onl]^ sure that you relieve the heCessitous, buEt also 
the industrious poor. (A similar plan has been adcmted, 
within these few years, in a village in the neighbouniooa 
of London, and has beoi attended with the greatest suc- 
cess. Various schemes had been devised by the charita- 
ble ii^bitants of this village to relieve the necessities of 
the poor, and so much was done for them by the opulent^ 
tliat they found litde need to exert their own industrv ; 
whilst the poor in the neighbouring parishes, attracted by 
the magniiicence of the charitable donatiohs, flocked to 
the place ; so that notwithstanding all their bounbr, the 
rich stffl found themselves surrounded by objects ofp^u- 
:y and distress. Convinced-at length that they created 
% much poverty as they relieved, they came to a reso- 
ludoQ^completelvchang^g their sy^em. Theyestab- 
iUied bmefit clubs; am the sums which they before 
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gave avay in idmSi were now subscribed to tbes^ socie- 
ties, so as to afford very ample relief to its members in 
cases of distress. The consequence was, that the idle 
poor abandoned the place, and the industrious poor were 
so wdl provided for, that the village has assumed quite a 
new aspect, and penury and want are scarcely any more 
tobeseenT) 

An institution has within a short time been established 
in Scotland, and is, I understand, now rapidly spreading 
in England, which is likely to prove still more advanta- 
geous to the lower classes than the benefit dubs. " The 
object of this institution," says the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 49., •' is to open to the lower orders a place (rf depo- 
sit for their small savings, with the allowance of reason- 
able monthly interest, an4 with full liberty of withdraw- 
ing their money, at any time,, either in whole or in part— 
an accommodation which it is impracticable for the or- 
dinary banks to furnish. Such an establishment has been 
called a Saving Bank,'' 

, These institutions give the greatest encouragement to 
industry, by securing the property of the labouring poor. 
How frequently it happens that an industrious man, after 
having toiled to accumulate a small sum, is tempted to 
lay it out in a lottery ticket, is inveigled by sharpers to a 
gambling table, or' induced by advcaiturers to engage in 
some ill-judged and hazardous speculation ; to lend it to 
a distressed or a treacherous friend, — not to mention the 
risk of its being lost or stolen. If we succeed in estab- 
lishing banks in different districts in England, where liie 
poor may without difficulty or trouble deposit the trifle 
they can spare from thdr earnings, and where, as an ad- 
ditional inducement, some interest is allowed them for 
their money, all this mischief will be avoided, and we 
may hope that the influence of prudential habits will gra- 
dually raise the poor above the degrading resource of pa- 
rochial assistance ; and enable us in the course of time to 
abolish the poor rates ; a tax which falls so heavily on the 
middling classes of people, and which is said to give ri^e 
to still more poverty than it relieves. 
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C AEOLIKE. 

I caiiMt unckerataod that. 

MHS. B. 

f£ht certainty that ^le parish is bound to siiccoar their 
ivttits, renders the poor less apprehensfire of kidigence 
than if ^e^ were convinced that they mn^ suffer dl the 
wretdiedness it entails. When a young* man marries 
without having the means of supporting his family by tu» 
labour, and without having saved some little provi«oi>' 
against accidents or sickness, he depends upon the parish 
as a never-failing resource. A profligate man knows that 
if he spends his wages at the public-house instead of pro- 
vidsig far his family, his wife and chMren can at worst 
but go to the poor-house. Parish relief thus becomes liie 
very cause of the mischief which it professes to remedy.) 

CAROLINE. 

It appears to me to encourage the worst species of po- 
verty, that arising from i(fleness and ill-conduct. 

MRS. B. 

'The greatest evil that results from this proTision for 
the poor is, that it lowers the price of labour ; the sum 
which the capitalist is obliged to pay as poor rates neces- 
sarily reduces the wages of his labourers ; for if the tax 
did not exist, his capital being so much more considerable^ 
the demand for labour, and consequently its remuneration, 
would be greater. But the poor rates bestow, in the 
iorm of alms, but too frequently on the idle and profligate, 
that wealth which should be the reward ot active indus- 
try ; if the amount of the poor rates were added to the 
circulating capital of the country, the independent la- 
bourer might earn a better livelihood for himself and his 
famfly than he can now do ; and, without the degradmg 
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rcsoBfce of pftii^ rdief^ mislillajf'by a portion to pro- 
vide for ackness and old ageV 
• When it was oocepropoflf^ to efltabMah a jmsot^ rate 
In France, thecommittee of mendicity,, m rejecting it» thus 
expressed themselves on that of England : 

*' Cetexonple est une grande et importante lecon poor 
noliSi car jndepcsidamment des^ vices qu'dle nous pf eaente 
et d'une 4epme monstreuse, et d'un enoours^gnent ne- 
oenaire a la l^neantise,. ^le nous deeoiiviie la plai&pc^ 
tiqaede rMg^etecre k plus deviirante, qu'il est egale^ 
n»Bt dangereuxpoBTsa tranqwUite, et son boobeur^ de 
detfuire ou de laisser aibsisler." 

CAROLINE. 

But what is to be done, the poor cannot be allowed to 
siorvey even when idle and vicious ^ 

mRS« o» 

. ' Certamly not ; and besides the wife and children of a 
profiigateroan are often the inaocent victims of his miscoD- 
duct Thra Uiere are frequently cases of casual distress, 
which no prudence could forsee nor guard against ; under 
these circumstances the poor rates could not be abolished 
without occasioning the most crudi distress. I know 
therefore of no other remedy to this evil than the sl^w 
and gradual efl^ct of education; by enlightemng the 
minds of the lower classes their moral habits are improv- 
ed, and they rise above that state of degradation in which 
all the feelings of dignity and independence are extin- 
guished. 

CAROLINE. 

But, alas! how many years will elapse before these 
happy results can take place! I am impatient that 
benefits ^ould be immediatdy and universally diffused ; 
theh* progress is in general so slow and partial, that there 
is but a small chance of our living to see their effects. 
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Hiere is some gratificatiQii in looidiig ferwaed to an 
kBfMwecl state of society) even if we ohould not liv«to 
witness it. 

Since it is so little in ear power to accel^iate its pi%)- 
^ras, we nuist endeavour to be contented: but IxonfesB 
wat I caanothelp resetting the want of soreragn power 
to forward measures so conducive' to &e ba^Mnesf of 
mankind. 

MRS. B. 

You might possibly foil in your projects i^altemptiag 
too much. The emperor Jo8q>h II. endeavouicd at once 
to trapsfiMni a bad government into a good one, and bv 
adopting artHtrary and violent measures to accomplish 
his purpose, witliout paying any regard to the habits and 
manners, the preyumces and ^g^ranoe.of his sii(:||e6t8« 
created 91- will and opposition, instead of co-operation ; 
and ended by leaving them but little, more advanced 
than he found them. I camiot too often repeat to you 
that gradual improvement is always preferable, and toore 
iikehr to foe permanent than that which is efieoted by 
sodden revolution. 

But of aU modes of bestowing charity, that of indlB- 
criminate alma is the most injudicious. It encourages 
both idleness and impositiflb, and gives the bread which 
should feed the industrious poor, to the indolent and pro- 
fligate. By affording certain support for beggars, it 
trains op people to those wretched means of subststence 
as regulany as men are brought up to any respectable 
branoi <^ industry. This is more espedalljr notoHoOs in 
catholic countries, where arms*givingis umversaHy con- 
sidered as a religious dutv ; and particulariy in ttwse 
towns m vrhich nchly endowed convents and rdigiqns 
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eitriilnlunents dispense lai^ and indiBcriminate dona- 
tions^ 

/Tdwmeiid, in tw travels in Spain, tells ns, that ** The 
atdibishop of Grenada ante had the canosity to count 
the number of beggars to yhom he daily distribates 
bread at his doors. He found the men 3000« the women 
3034, but at another time the women were 4000., 

^ Leon, destitute of commerce, is supported by the 
ehurdi. Beggars abound in every street, all fed l^ the 



tsonvents and at the bishop's palace. Here they «t 
their brealc6st, there they dine. Beside food at St. 
Marca's they receive every other day, the men a birthing, 
the women and children half as much. On tlus provi- 
aion they live, they marry, and they perpetuate a mise- 
rable race. Were it pos^ble to &mish poverty and 
wretchedeess by any other means than by industry and 
utiHmited application, benevolence might safidy be per- 
mitted to stretch forth the hand, and without distinction 
to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, give drink to the 
thirsty, and furnish habitations to the desolate. But the 
misfortune is, that undistinguished benevolence offers a 
premium to indolence, prodigality, and vice.^' 

CAROLINE. 

AH this is very true : but you must allow that it is ex- 
tremfoly p^fol to pass so frequently a& we do, robjects of 
^stress in the streets, without affording them some tri- 
fling asastance. 

URS. B. 

I cannot tilame a^y one for indulging feelings of 
tomanity ; ^to pity and relieve the sufferings of our tellow 
4|Qeatures isone of the first lessons which nature teaches 
us : but our actions should be regulated by good sense, 
iiot blindly directed by undistinguishing compassion. 
We should certainly consider it as a duty to ascertain 
whether the object whom we relieve is in real want, and 
we should proportion our charity not only to his distress. 
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tat iiko1» Iris merits. We ooi^ttodofliiMSliiiiwefiir 
SHI industrious fitmily, whom unforeseen or uimvoidable 
acddents have reduced to poverty, than for one who has 
brough t on ^fotress through want 0f a wdl-regal^ted 
comhict. When we relieve objects of this hitter descrip- 
tion, it would he wdl at tiie san^ time to bestow a tri- 
ffing reward on some incJHvidnal among ^e labaaring 
ehunes of ^endghbourtHxid dis^ngiriri^ed tohis indus- 
try and good conduct This would eomtteract the per- 
nicieus ^fect which cannot ful to be produced by assist- 
i^the indolent^ white we suffer tftie mduslrMI to remidn 
wiwoiit rewRtd. J 

GA&OLIIIE. 

But the advantages and comforts derived from indus- 
try constitute its natural recompense, and it seems to 
t^qmre no other reward. 

MRS. B. 

Nor would it, if a^stmilar result could not be obtained 
without effort; but ^hen a hard-working labourer ob- 
serves that the famuy of his idle ndghbour is as well 
provided for as his owni—that the hand of ehari^ supplies 
them with what he earns by the sweat of his brow— 
such reflections are apt to produce discontent, and tend 
to dieck his industry. Whfie, therefore, we tacitly en* 
courage idleness by relieving the distress it product we 
at the same time discourage that laborious industry which 
passes unnoticed. The value of pecuniary rewards is 
mcreased by their beinj; bestowed as a mark of appro- 
bation ; so mr from exciting a same of humiliathig depen- 
dence, they produce a feehng of a very qiposite nature, 
winch raises and improves the character— a conaoioitsness 
cf merit seen and approved by those to whom Uie poor 
look up. Such sentiments soften whilst they invigorate 
the labours of the industrious. Thus if help for the 
distressed, and rewards for the meritorious poor were to 
' L 2 
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gohaad Injiaiid, tfae one woold beat mu^ towards 4lie 
preventkn of poverty as the other towards relieving it^ 

CAROLINE. 

, Ihadano|q[>ortumtylast8ommerofwitnejBang;aii^^ 
of iBiproving the CQDditian of the laboaring poor, m 
which the system of rewards was introduced with the 
t happiest efifect. An exten^ve piece of ground was laid 
out in eardioM by a jgreat vlanded pnq;>riecor in Hertfbrd- 
shire* K>r such cs his labourers as had none attached to 
their cottages. He let the ground to them at the low 
. rate of sixpence a year each. Ihese gardens were 
! sufficiently large to provide an ample supply of com- 
mon vegetables for the labourer's family, and to employ 
his leisure hours in its cultivation; but not so extensive 
as to ten^t him to withdraw his attention from his daily 
labour, and render the produce an article of sale. As a 
further means of exciting industry, the proprietor annu* 
ally distributes three prizes as rewards of those whose 
^rdens are found to be in the highest state of cultivation. 
This judicious mode of rewarding industry has been be- 
neiidal also in prodiidng a spirit of emuJation amongst 
the rival gardeners, whose grounds bdng separated only 
by paths, the comparative state of each is easily deter- 
mined. 

MRS. B. 

This is indeed an excell&it plan ; the leisure hours 
which the labourers mi^t ptrobably have passed at the 
alehouse are occupied in raising an additional stock of 
'Wholesale food, and the money which would have been 
spent in driidLing is saved for a better purpose— 4t may 
form perhaps the beginning of a capitsd, and in process 
of time secure a little independence for himself and his 
family. 



CONVERSATION XL 



ON REVENUE. 



MODES OF EMPLOYING CAPITAt TO PRODtJCE HEVE- 
MUE. — ^WHI€H OF THESE IS MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. 
—VARIES ACCORDING TO THE STATE OF THE COUN- 
TRY*— OARNIER's OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF CAPITAL^— EQUALITY OF PROFITS AF- 
FORDS A CRITERION OF THE DUE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CAPITAL. — NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF CAPITAL* — EQUALITY OF PROFITS IN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADE. — WHY 
THOSE PROFITS APPEAR UNEQUAL. 



MRS. B. 



In our last conversation we have in some measure di- 
mmed from our' subject; but I trust that you have not 
targtAXen all we have said upon the accumulation of ca- 
pitaL Let us now proceed to examine more speciflcaily 
the various modes in which it may be employed in order 
to pniduce a revenue or income. < Capital may be inv^- 

Li Agriculture 



Fisheries, 
Manufactures, and 
Trade. 
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CAROLINE. 

^ Of all these ways of employing capital, agriculture, no 
doubt, must be the most advanta^geous to the country, aa 
it produoas the first necessaries cf life. 

♦ MRS. B. 

In these northern climates it is almost as essential to 
our eidstence to be clothed and lodged as to be fed; and 
manu&ctures are, you know, requisite for these pur- 
poses. 

CAROLINE. 

True; but then agriculture has also the advantage of 
furnishing the raw materials for manufactures ; it is the 
earth which supplies the produqe with which our clothes 
are made and our houses built. 

MRS. B. 

Yet without manufactures these materials would not 
be produced; it is the demand of the manufacturer for 
' such articles which causes them to be raised by the far- 
mer ; agriculture and mani^ctures thus react on each 
other to their mutual advantage. ' 

CAROLINE. 

It may be so; but still it does not appear to me that 
they can be eaually beneiidal to thexountry. Manu&c- 
tures do not, like agriculture, actually increase the pro- 
duce of the earth; thev create nothing new, but merely 
put together under another form the material with which 
they are supplied by agriculture. 

MRS. B. 

True:: but by such operations they frequently in- 
crease the value of these materials an hundred fold. 
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And yoa are m i atek en if. ywf 9appaB% that agricoltare 
can do more than arrange and combine the pAiticles of 
bodies under a new form. In tlus respect it dtOPers from 
iiianii£su:tures merely from the circumstance of ike pro- 
cess being performed by natuve m the bosom of the 
earth, and m a manner which elades our observation. 
But agriculture is no more capable than manufactures 
of creating a single new particle of matter ; it is merely 
by a chemical change of coml»nation that it sdters their 

form and -nature, and increases thdr vahie.' 

♦-■ 

CAROLiNE, 

But in .agriculture nature facilitates the labours of 
man ; she seems to work tc«;ether with the husband- 
man ; and provided that he but ploughs the field and 
sows the seed, she performs all the remainder of the 
task. It is nature that unfolds the germ, and raises up 
the plant out of the ^und ; she nourishes it-with genial 
showers, she ripens it with sun-beams, and leaves the 
farmer little more to do than to gather in the fruita of 
her labours. 

''How dififerent is the case in manufectures! There 
man must perform the whole of the work himself; and 
notwithstanding the aid he derives from his mechanical 
inventions, it is all the result of his own toil ; whether it 
be the labour of the head or the hands, it is all art. 

SIRS. B* 

We are accustomed to speak of art in opposition to 
nature, without considering that art itself is natural to 
nian* He is endowed with the &culti«» of invention and 
contrivance, which give him a con derablc degree of 
command over the powers of nature, and render them 
In SL great measure subservient to his use. He studies 
the peculiar properties of bodies in order to turn them 
to ills advantage ; he observes that light bodies float on 
the sur&ce df the water, and he builds hhnself a boat ; 
he feels the strength of the wind, and he raises sails:; 
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he diacoirerft the powam sf tbemaniet, and he directs 
his coarse by it to the most distant shores : but the wa- 
ter whkdi siqiports the vessel the wmd which wafts it 
OBy and the maenet which guides it, are all natural accents 
Gon^)elled by the art of man to secve lusfHirposes.. We 
cannot, therefore, say that it is in agriculture alone that 
nature lends us her assistance. The mUler is as much 
indebted to nature for grinding his com as the farmer is 
for raising it. In manufiictures her share of the labour 
is sometimes eren more considerable than in agriculture. 
You ma^ recollect our observing that the effect of nia- 
chifaery in facilitating labour, consisted chiefly in availing 
oursdves of the powers of nature to perform the prind- 
|»al part of the work ; and there are some processes of 
art tor which we seem almost wholly inddited to nature. 
In bleaching, it is the air and light which perform the 
the entire process; in the pra)aration of fermented li- ' 
quors, we are ignorant even ot the means which nature 
empkiys to acoomphsh this wonderful cperation. In 
short, it would be oifficult to point oat any species of la- 
bour in which nature did not perform a snare of the 
task:> 

CAROLINE. 

That is very true ; and it requires only a little reflec- 
tion to discover how much we owe to her asastance in 
every work of art. We could not make a watch with- 
out the property of dastidt^ natural to sted, which 
enables us to construct a spring ; nor could the spring 
be fabricated without the naturS agency of fine, render- 
ed subservient to art. 

But, Mrs. B., in agriculture we avail ourselves of ma- 
chinery as wdl ^ « thoae sec^ operations of nature 
which produce vegetation. 

MRS. B. 

Undoubtedly we do; for every tool whidi fadlitatcs 
manual labour is a machine^the spade and hoe, wMch 
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" save us the troabte of scrafcMn^ up the earth with our 
hatu^s— the plough and harrow, which still more fedli- 
tate the process— the flail, whfch prevents the necesaty 
df robbing oat the com-^and the tftresshing tnachme, 
'which again dimmishes lShe labour. Machinenr is how- 
ever, not susceptible of being applied to runu occupa^ 
tkffls with the same degree cJf perfection as to the arts, 
because the proces^s of agriculture are exttemeljr di- 
versified, carried on over an extensive space, and de* 
peAdent to a very considerable degree on the vidssitudes 
of the seasons over which we have no control.,/ 

Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce,'are all es- 
sential to the well being of a country ; and the qliestioH is 
not whether an exclusive preference should be given to 
any one of these branches of industry, but what are the 
proportions which they should bear to each other in 
order to conduce most to the prosperity of the commu* 
nity. - 

CAROLlVfi. 

That b aU I ask. I never imagined that every other 
interest should be sacrificed to that of agrioultore ; but t 
fed persuaded that in this eountiy at least, trade and 
manufactures meet with greater encouragement than 
agriculture. f" 

MRS. B. 

' That is a pobt on which I cannot pretend lo dedde ; 
and when you are a little belter acquainted with tiie 
subject, you will be more aware of its diffictiky. 

CAROLINE. 

But surely political economists ought to know in what 
propcntioos tM capital of a country should be distribiil* 
(xl among these (finerent branches of industry. 
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HRS. B. 

'it is not easily ascertained, because these proportions 
vary exceedingly in different countries accorcUng to their 
local situation or peculiar circimistances. In Ameiica, 
for instance, or any new country in which land is cheap, 
population but thinly scattered, and capital scarce, the 
prevailing branch of industry will be ^ricultore. For 
in such countries, wh^i a labourer accumulates a little 
money, which ([where wages are so nigh) he is soon ena- 
bled to do, he is immediately tempted by the cheapness 
of land, to hy it out in a farm ; and though the wealth 
of the Americans is so rai»dly increasing, they have f 
hitherto found it more advantageous to impo|*t the great* 
er part of their manu&ctured goods, than to establish 
inami&ctures at home, a circumstance not so much to 
be ascribed to a deficienc}^ of capital, as to their having 
a more profitable use for it. \ 

CAROLINE. 

And in England, where the population is abundant 
and land comparatively scarce, we must find it advanta- 
geous to take their com in exchange for our manufac- 
tures. 

MRS. B. 

No doubt i if old countries were not to purchase else- 
where some part of the agricultural produce they con- 
sume, new countries would not raise more than they re* 
quired for their own consumption, for want of a foreign 
market to dispose of it. 

In this country where land is dear, if a labourer makes 
a little money, he never thinks of purchasing land ; he 
cspnot even afford to rent a farm ; but he may set up a 
shop, or invest his capital in the manufacturing line. 

There are other circumstances which affect the desti- 
nation of capital ; such as the local situation of a coun^ 
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try ; if it abounds with rivers an^ sea-ports, so great a 
fecility for the disposal of its manu&ctures in fore^ 
parts, will render that branch peculiarly advantageous.) 

CARO]LIN£. 

So then if agriculture suits one country best, manu- 
fiictures are more profitable to another* and thus they .' 
mutually accommodate each other. 

MRS. B. 

Exactly. !| If in England the proportidh of capital em- 
ployed in manulactures be more than is requisite for our 
own use, it is because we find our advantage in supply- 
ing other countries with manu^ctured produce; were 
that not the case, we should be at a loss tor employment 
for so large a capital as the country possesses. In pro- 
portion therefore as the channel of agriculture fills, 
capital overflows, into those of manufoctures and trade« 
Agriculture thus leads to manufactures and trade as 
youth leads to manhood ; the progress of the former is 
the most rapid, the latter adds the vip;our and stability 
of mature growthi Gamier, in his introduction to his 
French edition of Adam Smith's Essay, remarkd on 
this subject, that, 

*^It is almost in every instance an idle refinement to 
distinguish between the labour of those employed in 
agriculture, and those employed in manufoctures and 
commerce ; for wealth is necessarily the result of both 
descriptions of labour, and consumption can no more 
take place independently of the one than of the other. 
It is by thdr simultaneous concurrence that any thing 
becomes consumable, and of course that It comes to con- 
stittite wealth. The materials of all wealth originate 
in the bosom of the earth, but it is Only by the aid of 
labour that they can ever truly constitute wealth ; it is 
industry and labour which modify, divide, and combine 
the various productions of the soil, so as to render then\ 
fit for consumption;?';^- 



; 
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Bat, Mrs. B., though pdkieal eoom»&idtft cannot spe- 
afy the proportioB of cafHtal which should be employed 
in the sevend bfaiiche»of indaHiy, have they no means 
<^jad|^g whether they are actually employed in that 
profK^ien wl^ch is most conducive to the welfare ctf a 
comitfy ? Men follow their own taste and incllnatioti fat 
, the employment of thdr eapttal« and I fear the piiMie 
Jbenefit nas very litde w<%ht in the scale. 

^ MRS. B. 

''fortunately there is a better gttide than mere hK^na'* 
nation to regulate our chdce In the emplmrment of capi- 
tal, and that is irOettH. Men are mdnced to invest thc^ 
capital in those branches of mdustiy which yield the 
greatest profits; and the greatest pr<^ts are afforded 
by those employments of wtuch the country is most in 
need.; 

GAJtOLtHS. 

I do not exactly understand why there should be such 
a perfSgct coincidence between the wants of the puMlc 
and the interest ef the capitalist ? 

MRS. B. 

The public are willing to give the hijg;hest price for 
tlungs of which they stand in greatest need. Let us 
suppose there is a deficiency of dothmg for the pecfjle, 
the comjpetition to obtain a portion of it raises the pnoe 
of clothmg, and increases the profits of the mannractu- 
rer of clothes. What will follow ? Men who are maJdng 
smaller profits bjr the aiHivation of land will transfer^ 
some of thehr capital to the more advantageous emplojr-* 
' ment of manu£Eu:turing clothes ; in consecjuence of tlus 
more dothes will be made, and the deficiency wUl ms 
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longer eiast^ and the tarn compe^tkn to purchase 
them will subside, they wul fall in price, and reduce the 
profits of the manu&cttirer to thole of agricBiturB— or 
should these (mfits fall tfiU lower, the iumer will take 
back the capitd he had placed m tlie manufactufes to 
restore it to 8griciilfeare;\ 

CAR0LI19E. 

Then the profits of' agriculture and manuiacCures will 
always be, or at leaat faid to be, upon a fiootibg of equa- 
lity. 

MX8. B. 

Yes; tendtoSe; that fisavery proper qualificatioii, 
for these duuiges are not praduora on a suddeo. The 
tendency to equidisatioti of profits Ufces place nq^ onty 
in agriculture and manufacturea, but in every other 
branch of industry. In a country where capital is allow- 
ed to follow its natural course, it wHl always flow into 
that channel which ali^vds the highest profits, till ally 
employments of capital are nearly upon tlie same level. 

CAftOLfXE. 

You say nearly, wl^ not eacactly the same? 

MRS. B. 

Because, g^eneraHy speaking, agricultural pursmts are 
more congenial to the tastes <$ tlie majority of mankind 
than manufactures or commerce ; and henoe in coun- 
tries where fertile land is to be obtmed at an easy rate, 
a man no sooner acquires a little capital than he is de- 
stmos of purchasing' land, and retiring even to remote 
and almost unpeopled districts, where he cafi live as the 
lord of his little domain | as is the case in America at 
present. Yet this preference will not lead beyond a cer- 
tain limit, therefore it may be stated that the profits of 
dfierent employments ci capital are nearly ui>on a level. 
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CAROLINE. 



How admirably nature makes all her arrangements ! 
The more I learn of political cconooiy, the more it sp- 
pears to me, that the institatioD of laws whidi control 
her operations are generally prodadive of greater evCl 
thangood. 

MRS. B. 

That msLy frequently be the case, but generally is too 
comprehensive a term. Every law that is enacted in- 
fringes more or less upon the natural order of things ; 
and yet I should not hesitate to say diat the worst sys- 
tem of laws is preferal>le to no government at aU. Art, 
we have observed, is natural to man ; it is the result of 
reason, and leads him onwards in the progressive path 
of improvement ; instead of bong chained down like the 
brute creation by instinct, he is free to follow, where in- 
clination leads. But as soon as be enters into a state of ' 
society he feds the necessity of a control which nature 
has not imposed, and his reason enables him to devise 
one. He enacts laws, which are more or less conducive 
to his good, in proportion as his rational faculties are de- 
veloped and cultivated. Many of these laws, no doubt, 
are inimical to his wel&re; the advantages resulting 
from the single law of the institution of property has 
conferred a greater benefit on mankind than afl the evils 
which spring from the worst system c^ government. 

CAROLINE. 

Bat this level — this equality of profit to which you 
say every branch of industry naturally tends, cannot yet 
have taken place in England, since manufactures and 
trade are here allowed to yield greater profits than a- 
griculture. v 
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itms. B. 

f 
You are mistaken is that opiition. It is true that it is 
more commoB to see merchants and manu&ctorers ac- 
cumulate large and n»id fortunes than formers. Thev 
are a dass who generally employ capital upon a much 
larger scale, hence their riciies ma&e a greater show. 
Yet, upon the whole, trade and manu&ctures do not 
yield greater profits than agriculture. : 

CAROLINE. 

\' 

i I cannot understand why the merchant and manufac- 
turer should grow richer than the &rmer unless they 
'make larger profits* 

BtRS. B. 

You must observe that fthough a fermer does not s6 
frequently and rapidly am^ss wealth as a merchant, nei- 
ther is he so often ruined. The risks a man encounters 
in trade are much greater than in farming. The mer- 
chant is liable to severe losses ari^g from contingencies 
in trade, such as war, changes offashion, bad debts, 
which scarcely affect the fanner; he must therefore 
bave a chz^ice of making praportionally greater profits. , 

CAROLINE. 

'That is to say, that the chances of gain must balance 
the chances of loss ? 

K&s. B. 

Yes; ^e merchant plays for a larger ^t^e. If there- 
lore he be so skilfiil or so fortunate as to make niorethan 
his average ^lare of gains, he will ^iccumulate wealth with 
l^reater rapidky than a larroer ; but should either a de- 
X 2 
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ficiency of talents or of fortune circumstances oc(;asion 
an uncommon share of losses, be may become a bank- ' 

CAROLINE^ 

But, Mrs. 'S. you should, on the other hand, conader 
that the &rmjer is exposed to the risk attending the un- 
certainty of the seasons, a cause "Nvhich is continual^ 
operatii^, and over which we have no control. 

MRS. B. 

Yet, in these climates, the loss occasioned by such cau- 
ses are seldom attended with ruinous consequences; for 
seasons which prove unfavourable to one kind of produce 
are often advantageous to another. And besides the pro- 
duce of agriculture consisting chiefly of the necessaries 

. of life, the demand for it cannot well be diminished ; the 
price, therefore, will rise in proportion to the scarcity. 
Farmers, you know, are sometimes accused of making 
the greatest gains in a bad harvest ; though I do not be- 

^ Meve that to be the case. 

We may then conclude that though agriculture, manu- 
fectures, and trade, do upon the whole afford similar pro- 
fits, these profits are amongst formers more equally shar- 
ed than among merchants and manufacturers, some of 
whom amass immense wealth whilst others become bauk- 

' The rate of profits, therefore, upon any employment 
of capital is proportioned to the risks with which it is at- 
tended; but if calculated during a sufficient period of 
time, and upon a sulfident number of instances to afford 
an average, all these diflerent modes of employing capi- 
tal will be found to yield similar profits.^" 

4t is thus that the distribution of capital to the several 
branches of agriculture, manu&ctures, and trade, pre- 
serve a due equilibrium, ' which, though it may be acci- 
dentaUy disturbed, cannot, whilst allowed to pursue its 
natural course, be permanently deranged, if you are 
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weU Gonvinoed of tiiis, you will never wish to inteifere 
with the natural distribution of caj^tal. 
.y^aa must not, however, conader tins general equality 
of profits as being fixed and invariable, even in countries 
where government does not mterfere with the direction 
of capital. A variety of circumstances occasion a tern- 
poranr derangement of it The invention of any new 
brBnch of industry, or the improvement of an old one, will 
raise the profits of capital invested in it; but no sooner 
IS this discovered,, than others, who have capital that can 
be Averted to the new employment, engage in this ad- 
vantageous concern, and competition reduces the profits 
to their due proportion. A remarkably abundant har- 
vest may occasionally r^se the rate of agricultural pro- 
fits, or a very bad season reduce them bdow their level. 
The opening of a trade with a new country, or the break- 
ing out of a war which impedes foreign commerce, will 
affect the profits of the merchant: but these accidents 
disturb the equal rate of profits, as the winds disturb the 
sea ; and when they cease, it returns to its natural level. 



CONVERSATION XII. 



ON REVENUE DERIVED FROM PROPERTY 
IN LAND. 



ON RENT.— HIGH PRICE QF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
THE EFFRCT, NOT THE CAUSE OF REKT. — CAUSES 

o>r rent; 1. the fertility of the earth; 2. 

DIVERSITY OF SOIL AND SITUATION REQUIRING 
DIFFERENT DEGREES OF EXPENSE TO RAISE SIMI* 
LAR PRODUCE.r-ORIGIN OF R£NT.p*R£NT IN^RSA- 
SES POSITIVELY IN A PROGRESSIVE COUNTRY, AND 
DIMINISHES RELATIVELY.— HIGH PRICE OF RAVT 
PRODUCE NECESSARY TO PROPORTION THE DEBIAND 
TO THE SUPPLY.— MONOPOLY OF LAVD^— MONOPOLY 
DEFINED. 



CAROLINE. 

I HAVE been refiectiog much upon the subject of reve-' 
uue» Mrs. B.; but I cannot cooiprehend how farmers 
can afibrd to pay their rent if they do not make more 
than the usual profits of capital. I had imagined that 
they began by raiang greater produce from the same ca- 
pital than merchants or manu&cturers, but that the de- 
duction of thdr rent eventually reduced their profits be^- 
I9W those of other branches of industry. 

MRS. B. * ' 

V 

\ You were right in the first part of your conjectm^e* 
but how did you account for thpiblly of tarmers in choos- 
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log a mode of employing their capital wUch after pay- 
ment oi th^ rent yielded them less than the usual rate of 
profit? 

CAROLINE. 

I believe that I did not consider that point. I had some 
. vagQe idea of the superior security bflanded property; 
and then I thought they might be influenced by the plea- 
sures of a country life. 

MRS. B. 

Vague ideas will not enable us to trace inferences with 
aooiracy, and to guard against them we should avoid 
the use of vague and indeterminate expressions. For 
instance— when you speak of the security of landed pro- 
petty be'mg advantageous to a farmer, you do not con- 
nder that in the capacity of former a man possesses no 
landed property ; he rents his farm ; if he purchases it, 
he is a landed proprietcn* as well as a former. It is not 
therefore the security of landed property which is bene- 
ficial to a farmer, but the security or small risk in the 
rmjSiing and dispo»ng of his cro^s. 

A firmer when he reckons his profits, takes his rent 

into consideratian ; he calculates upon making so much 
by the produce of his farm as will enable him to pay his 
tent besides the usual profits of his capital ; he must ex- 
pect Uierefore to sell his crq>s so as' to afford that profit, 
otfaerwt^ he would not engage in the concern. Farmers 
tben really produce more by the cultivation of land than 
the usual rate of profit ; but the3r are not greater gainers 
by it, because the surplus Is paid to the landlord in the 
form of rent. 

CAROLINE. 

So then they are obliged to sell their produce at a high- 
er price than they would otherwise do, in order to pay 
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their rent : and eveiy po(^ labourer who eats bread con- 
ti^mtes towards the maintenance of an idle landlord ? 

MRS. B. , 

You may spare your censure, for rent does not increase 
the prioe of tlie produce of land. It is because agiWl- 
tural produce sells for nore than it cost to produce, that 
theferaierpflysarent. Rent is therefore the ^c/ and 
not the cau9e of the lugh price of agricultural produce. 

CAROUNX. 

That is Very eaEtraordinaiy! If landed proprietors ex- 
act a rent lor their ^arnas, how can farniers a£rord topay 
it, unless they sell theu: crops at a. higher price for Uiat 
pupose? , 

MRS. a. 

A landlord cannot exact what a tenant isoot willing to 
l^ve ; the dontract between ttora is vQluntary on both 
ftidesu if the produce of a &rm can be sold vx such a 
price as will repay the £ara»er the usual rate of profit on 
the capital employed, and f et leave a surplus, fturmers 
will be found who will willingly pay that auipius^to the 
landkirdfor the useof bis land« 

CAftOLIVX* f 

But if the profits of agriculture are not the effect oft 
rei^ why are they sot reduced by coo^etitSon, and 
broc^t oown to the usual rate of profit ^ Why does not 
additxxud capital flow into that channel, and by increas- 
ing the supprjr of agricultural produce reduce its price ^ 

MRS. B. 

In the first place, agriculture ik not susceptible of an 
unlimited augmentation of supply, like manufactures. If 
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hats «Bd (riKieft ftreKarce, and 8dl aft cztnmidii^ 
prices, a greater number of mm ivHl mt iq> id the &t 



and Bboemakifig busticfls, and bf kKrawnffidie qaanltty 
of tlKMecommodhks reduce thm price. Butkmdbdng 
Ikniled in extent, Gunners cannot with equal facili^ in^ 
oteaie the qiu^tjr cf com 9fiA cattle. It might however 
ba dona to a verv eixuidaraUe eadsat bf HwpiaoveiiMntsIn 
hu^aadrf, and bringing new landiintOGidtivi^ien. But, 
in the second place, to whatever extent thia were acconi* 
pHafaed^ it would noa have the efiact of pemuaieBdY di- 
nniddiiog the price of those Gomm&ditiea» which conatitufee 
the neoessaries of fife, because popidatiGn would increase 
in the tame propordon, and «ie additional quantity of 
subsistence would therefore be required to maintain the 
additional number of people ; so that there would renuun 
(after aUowmg a short period for the mcrease of popula- 
tion) the same rdative. proportion between the supply 
and the demand of the necessaries of life, and consequent- 
Iv no permanent reduction of price would take place; 
the Beoeaaaries of fife therefoe Wrt in this respect from 
all other commodities ; if hats or shoes mcrease m pl«i- 
tythef feu in price, but the necessaries of life have the 
pecttfiar prop e rt y d crei^ttBg a demand in proportion to 
liie augmienlation of the supply.) 

. . CAROLINE. 

ftut what is it that makm asricultural produce sell at 
aa high a price as to afford a rant f If it is not rent that 
oeeawxia the high piKe» Uiera must be some other caMse 
fork. 

MRS* B. 

There are several circamstances whiohconciMrlio raise 
ahd maintam the price of agricultural produce above its 
cost of production, and enable the &rmer to pay rent. 
Its first source is what upon a superficial view would seem 
to have the ejQfect of dhniaislung price ; it is that invabia- 
ble quality vnth which Providence has blessed the earth, 
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ci briogiDg fecth &od in abimdaiiGe ; ^ii atmadante mate 
than sufficient to mamtain the people who Cultivate k. 
For if those who occupy the land and raise the crops con- 
sumed the whole of them, there would be no suiplus to 
sell at any price to others ; and under such drcumstances 
it would be impossible that the cultivator of the soil should 
pay rent. But the natural fertility of theeacth is such as 
to render almost all soils capable of yieldbg some surplus 
produce which remains after the farmer has paid all the 
expenses of cultivation, inchiding the profits of his capitaL 
It IS from this fond that he pays his renU The quantity 
of this surplus produce varies extremely, according to the 
degree of ^rtility of the soil, and enables a former to pay 
a higher or a lower rent.\ 

CAROLIK]^. 

But, Mrs. B., in countries newly settled, where the 
greatest dioice of fertile land is to be had, and where we 
are told that the harvests are so productive, as in many 
parts of America, no rent is paid. ^ 

MRS. B. 

Wherever land is so plentiful that it may be cultivated 
by any one who takes possession of it, of course no man 
will pay a rent But the cultivator nevertheless makes 
sndi a surplus produce as would enable him to pay rent. 
The only difference is, that instead of transferring it to 
a landlord, he keeps the whde himself. This is the rea- 
son that such vapid fortunes are made by new settlers in 
a fine climate and a fertile soil. 

It is the fertility of the soil then which enables the cul- 
tivator to pay rent ; but we must lo^ tor another cause 
which induces him to do sa 

CAROLINE. 

You speak as if it w^le Idit to his option, Mrs. B^ aad 



if Uiat wsi^ Ibe case» I do aofc tlimk (^at feat would evev 
be paid. 

MRS, B« 

We shall see presentljr how hr you are Tight^-<^(Vhe2i 
a QQwly aeltted country increases in capital and in popu- 
latiom fresh land is taken into cultivation, and aner all 
t^ most lertSe districts are occu{Hed« soil of an inferior 
n^taJ&ty, or less advantageously situated, will be brought 
under tillage. Kow, corn, or any agricultural produce, 
fmsed upon less fertile scnls, will stand the farmer in h 
greater expense, iiu»e labour, more manure i and more 
attention will be required to raise a less abundant crop, 
and the cost of it^ production wiU upon the whole be 
gveaterj 

CAAOLIKB, 

The original setders who had the first choice of the) 
land have then an advantt^e over the others ; they will' 
make the greatest profits, and accumulate fortunes soon- 
est. For me several crq)s, when brought to market, if. 
of the sane quality, will sell for the same price, whi^e- ' 
v^ difier^ce the^ may have been in the cost of their 
pn^diictioi^ Nay, it is even likely that the crops which, 
ccist the least io their production, n^ fetch the highest 
price; §at the most lertUe soil will» in all probabUity 
yiqid the fifieet produce^ 

MRS. B. 

The first setters have also another advantage ; tW 
WiU hav|B ^dected the most favourable situations as wefii ' 
a» the most fruitful scnl ; their fields will fiourish on the 
borders of a navigable riyer, or surround the town which 
they have built ; affording them a resource both for a 
home and a foreign market. Whilst those who cultivate 
land in more remote parts mus^add all the charges of 
c^veyance to tl^e marKet where the produce is sdw, or 
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the port from whence it' is ejtported. Let us stippose • 
that the first settlers make 30 per cent, whilst the latter • 
make only 20 per cent, of their capital. ' With the dou- 
ble advantage of the most fertile soil« and free from rent, 
it is no wonder if the first settlers should rapidly amass 
large capitals, and it is not improbable that towards the 
dedine of life they may be desirous of retiring fpm the 
tfetigues of an active life, yet without wishing to sell theii? 
property. Under these circumstances, do you not think 
that they would readfly find new settlers> who, rather 
than undertake to cultivate remote districts, of perhaps 
a still inferior scnl, would pay an annual sum for the tise 
4of thdr land, and become thdr tenants ?| 

CAROLINE. 

^ That is very true : it would answer to the new comers 
tb g^ve the 10 per cent, which the first settlers make 
above the others^ in consequence of having tfaie most eli*- 
gible land.y-> 

MRS. B. 

^^This, then, is the origin ijirent. If the tenant pay 10 

5er cent., whkh is equ^ to the one-third of what the pro- 
rietor made by cultivation, his prdits will be reduced 
to 20 per cait, and will consequently be upon a lefei 
with tnose of the second settlers, who remain both pro-* 
prietors and furmers ; and thus the profits of the fanner . 
are reduced from 30 to 20 per cent^ 

CAROLINE. 

And those of other branches of industry will, I suppose, 
be reduced to the same rate, in ocder to maintajn the le- 
Va of equality of profits? 
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MRS* B. 

Of course. (But when the profits of agriculture are ^0 
per ceot^ accumulaticm will still proceed with rapiditjr ; 
and as the country grows rich and populous, the demand 
for com will increase, and fresh land will be required to 
he brought into cultivation. The new land, being either 
more remote, or of an inferior quality, will be cmtivated 
under still greater disadvantages, and will not yield, let 
us suppose, above 10 per cent, profits. As soon as this 
happens, the second settlers will be able to obtain a reu( 
for their land. For it will be as advantageous to a farm- 
er to pay 10 per cent whilst he makes 20, as to give no- 
thing for the use of the land when he makes only 10 per 
cent of his capital. 

«• The general profits of capital are thus again reduced^ 
from 20 to 10 per cent./ 

CAROLINE. 

But do not those who first rented land continue making 
20 per cent, by cultivating it ? 

MRS. B. 

Only as long as their leases last ; for as soon as their 
landlords find that the profits of capital are reduced to 
10 per cent they will not allow their tenants to make 
more, but require all the surplus profits above that sum 
to be paid them in the form of rent. Thus every fresh 
portion of l»id that is taken in cultivation, either of infe- 
rior quality or less favourably situated, produces the dou-> 
ble eflect of raising rents and reducing the profits of ca- 
pital: 

CAROLINE. 

Bat if profits continue to decrease with every fi'csh 
p^fGon oil land that is ploughed up, they will, in the 
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course of time, be induced to nothing ; and then the pro^ 
gress both of cultivation and of population must stop, else 
there will be a scarcity of food. 

MRS. B. 

As soon as that scarcity is felt, torn will rise inpritt^ 
and this by increasing the profits of the farmer will in* 
dttce him agdn to take' new land into cultivation. This 
occurs more or less at every progressive step made in 
agriculture, and prevents the profits from being reduced 
to nothing. Every time that new land is brought into 
culture, the price of raw produce, and consequently the 
profits of farming, must have previously risen. No new 
land can be cultivated till capital has accumulated to main- 
tain and employ a greater number of labourers. And no 
new land will be cultivated till population has so fkr in- 
creased as to raise the price of com, and make it answer 
to the agriculturist to break up new land for tillage.! 

CAROLINE. 

And when the crops from the new land come to mark- 
et, I suppose com will aqsam be reduced in price f 

MRS. B. 

Yes ; or what comes to the same, wages will rise : but 
the fall from this cause will only be temporary ; for when 
ii^her wages enable a labourer to rear a greater num- 
ber of children, population will, in the course ctf tiiiie» 
a^dn outstrip the progress of capital, and the same con- 
sequences will again recur. Thus agricultural produce 
and population alternately take the lead. But indepen- 
dently of the temporary rise and fell in the price of com 
which they occasion, every fresh portion of lawi, that is 
ta,^en into cultivation diminishes the profits of capital, and 
raises the rent of land, and the price of Taw produce ; 
iac in proportion as recourse tnust be had to land of an 
inferior quality to provide food for the increasing popula- 
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tuJI^ the expense of producing it is increased. For eve< 
ry quartern of com, and loaf of bread, whether raised 
on the finest sdls at the least cost of production, or yield- 
ed by (and the most unfavourably circumstanced will 
fetch the same price in the market/ 

CAROLINE. 

It is curious enough to think that of two lumilar loaves 
of bread brought on table, the cost of production of one ' 
of them may perhaps have been nearly twice, as much 
as that of ^e other ; and that one may have paid three- 
pence, whilst the o}iher has only paid a ha]^)enny to* 
wards the rent . 

The price of raw produce in ^eral is then regulat* 
ed by the expense of producing it on soils of the worst; 
quahty, or the most (Advantageously situated ? 

MRS. B. 

Yes ; provided you in^ude in the cost of production 
the profits of the termer, for though the worst soils may 
not afiRnd a rent, they muk bring the cultivator a profit ; 
and if the produce of such land ceased to afierd him 
profits, it would be thrown out of cultivation, 

CAROLINE. 

The high price of agricultural produce is then owingp 
to the necessity of raising part of it at an additional ex^- 
penae cm inferior soils. 

MRS. B. 

Yes; for this has at the same time the eficct of raisv 
ing the rents of the land of superior quality. We may, 
therefore, define rent to be that part of the surplus pro- 
duce of the land which remains aft«r all the expenses of 
cultivation are deducted.' 

: N 2 
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CAROLINE. 

Under such iffisadyanitages I only wonder that ^t 
^rice of com^ and of raw produce, should not be lugjber 
than it is. 

MRS. ft. 

' The natural rise in the price of raw product owing 
to the cultivation of inferior soils, is in a great measure 
counte]i)alanced by other circumstances. Every year 
improvements are made in ^^culture, which increases 
the produce without prqrartionally increasing the ex- 
penses of cultivation, and enable com to be brou^t 
cheaper to market Beades, though land of an mferior 
equality is at first cultivated at an additional expense, it 
improves by tillage, so that the cost of production gradu- 
ally diminishes, and by draining, manuring, and other 
ameliorating processes of agriculture, an ungratdfiH soal 
is in the course of time not unfrequently r^id'ered fer- 
tile. Disadvantages dF tituation are also remedied with 
the progress of society, the neighbourhood increases in 
population, new towns are built and new markets open'- 
ed ; if therefore it were not indispensably necessary to 
continue bring^^ fresh land into cultivation to provide 
for an ever growing population, omu would be produced 
at less expense^ suod would fidl instead of rainng in priced 

CAROLINS. 

But if all the surplus produce which remeans, after 
the expenses of production are deducted, go to the land*' 
lord in the kxai of rent, improvements in agriciilture 
will not lower the price of raw produce, but will 'm- 
crease the rent 

MRS. B. 

I beg your pardon ; you have jjust observed that the 
price t£ raw produce In geoer^ is r^fulated by the exr 
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pense of prodadng it on soils of the worst quality, and 
uie most disadvantageoudy situated ; therefore, the more 
we diminish the expense of raiang it on such soils, and 
the more we can remedy the disadv^ta^ of situation, 
the lower we shall fix the standard price of raw pro* 
duce. The cost of production of a loaf of bread raised 
on land of the lowest description is now one shilfing ;. if 
by improvements in agricultural labour we could reduce i 
It to tenpence, bread in general would sell at that price. 

CAROL INEk 

All this is perfectly clear ; but I am not at aU pleased 
to learn that as a country advances in the accumulation 
of wealth, rent, the portion of the idle landlord, aug- 
ments, while profits, the proportion of the iadnstrious 
£irmer, diminnhes. 

MRS* B. 

/ The idle lan^ords, of whom you complidn, neither 
lower the profits of capital nor raise the price of agri- 
cultural pxtxiuce. If you todei^tand what I have said 
on rents, you must be aware that-i^e reduction ot profits 
IS occauoned by the diversity of soils successively brought 
into cultivation, and that the natural high price of agri-^ 
GQUura] produce is. owing to the surplus which remains 
after all the expenses of cultivation are defrayed. Wer« 
rents, therefore, to be abdished, the only effect produc- 
ed would be to enable the farmers to live like gentlemen, 
as th^ would be enriched by that share of the produce 
cf their &n&8 which before fell to the tot of the land- 
lord.) " ' , 

\ CAROLINE* 

' And would not that be a very desirable change ? Is it 
not better that those who labour should grow rich, ra* 
ther thaa those who live upon the fruits of the labour of 
others^ 
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MRS. B. 

/ The yeomanry are a class of &rmers who cultivate 
their own property ; and if you wish to encour^^e their 
industry you must atlow them to reap the full reward of 
their Jabouis,— to accumulate wealth, and when wealthy 
to indulge in ease and repose, and to let thdr land to 
others, they prefer this plan to that of cultivating it 
th^selves. Were landed propnetors proWbited from 
letting their land when rich, they would nevertheless 
become idle, and would neglect the forming business, 
wUch, being left to the care of servants, the cultivation 
would suflfer, and Uie country, as well as the projirietor, 
be injured by the diminution of produce. Ih civilized 
countries, landed property has been obtained by indus- 
tiy, or by wealth, the fruits of industry, and should be scr 
cured in its fuU value, not only to the individual who 
hai earned it but to bis heirs for ever. 

Besides though it is true that rents rise as a country 
advances in prosperity, this rise is not in proportion to 
^e increasing produce of the soiL Rent formerly used 
to bring in to the landlord ane-third^^of the prociuce of 
his land ; it has since fallen to one-fourtli, and has latehr 
been estimated as low as one-fifth ; so that the landlord, 
whilst he receives a higher rent, has ^ smsdler share of 
tlie whde produce. ^ 

CAROLINE. 

That is some consolation. But could no means be devis- 
ed to abolish rents, and compel farmers to reduce in 
consequence the price of their produce, so that neither 
the landlord nor the farmer, but the public, should en- 
joy the benefit of the surplus produce, which constitutes 
rent ? Surely this would reduce the price of provisions, 
and of aU agricultural produce. 

MRS. B. 

Admitting that it did so, what advantages do you ex- 
pect Would result from the reduction of prices ^ Whem 
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' 1^ measure of compolsioD, especially tnu^ so ooinplicated« 
is proposed, I am always suspicious of its consequences. 

CAROLINE. 

Btit tte good that would result is so evident; if food 
were cheaper, people would be able to consume more, 
,and the poor would have plenty. 

MRS. B. 

How so? would the land be more productive hi coa* 
sequence of the abolition of rent > and if more should not 
be produced, how could the people consume more? An 
increased consumption without & increased supply will, 
as we have remarked on a former occasion, leaa to a 



. . quanUty 

ed, that the stock of wheat will last till the next har- 
vest The adoption of your compulsory measures might 
reduce the price of a quartern loaf to ninepence, and 
every poor ramily being thus enabled to increase their 
consumption of bread, the stock of wheat would not 
last out till the ensuing harvest. Then the following 
yeir, instead of raising more com to make up the de- 
ficieiu^, the poorest land which yields no rent, and but 
just ^rds the profits c^ C£q)ital at the present price of 
raw produce, would, by such a diminution of price, be 
thrown out of cultivation ; and the produce of the coun- 
try would thus be considerably diminished. 

CAROLINE. 

Very true. I did not foresee that consequence. And 
a scarcity would perhaps raise the price of bread higlier 
than it was before. 

MRS. ]^. 

Hpw much would it be necessaiy for bread to rise in 
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.price in order to make the com last till the next (;rop5* 
came in? 

CAROLINE. 

To the price at which it now sells, one shilUng, 

MRS. B. 

We return then to the rent-price, though no rent is 
^d : you see, therefore, the rallaejr of your measures. 
The high price, of which you so bitterly complain, is 
the price necessary to proportion the consumption to the 
supply, so as to make it la^ till the ensuing harvest. 

CAROLINE. 

^ So far from bdng mortified, Mrs. B., I am delighted 
iwith my disappointment, as it has been the means of 
convincmg me that if the poor are obliged to pay a high 
price for the necessaries ot life, it is for their own bene- 
fit, as well as that of the mighty lords of the land ; since 
it ensures them a uniform supply throughout the year. 
And I the more willingly acquit rent of the accusation 
of high prices, since I find tnat there are two other 
sources trom whence that evil may spring. 

MRS. B. 

I think you may add, that as these high prices are 
necessary to regulate the consumption and prevent 
scarcity, or even famine, you no longer consider them as 
an eviL An inquiry into the effects of human laws and 
institutions often discovers error ; but whatever flows in 
. the course of nature springs from a pure source, and the 
more accurately we examine it, the more admiraftion we 
shall feel for its author. 

Thus though rent cannot in itself be considered as an 
cvfl, since we have traced it to the natural fertility of the 
earth, and its diversity of soil ; yet every artificial mea- 
sure which tends to raise the price of agricultural prdr 
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duce, 80 a»'to enable the farmer to pay a higher rent, is 
ccrtMnly injurious. Therefore restrictions on the free 
importation of corn, or any other species of raw pro- 
duce, which raises the price of those articles at home, is 
takmg an additional sum out of the pockets of the con- 
sumer to put into that of the landlord. For rent may be 
considerea as a necessary tax which the consumer pays 
to the landlord ; the farmer is merely the vehicle of con- • 
veyance from the one to the other.N 

CAROLINE. 

And has such a measure immediately the efibct 9f 
raising rents ^ 

MRS. V. 

^ Not until the le&sea are expired ; during their exis« 
tence the farmer enjoys all the adventitious gains or suf**. 
&rB aU the losses that may occur, but when his lease is 
renewed it must correspond with the rate of profit, and 
raise or fall in proportion to the gains which the farmer 
expects to make, so as to give the whole of the surplus 
pTodttce to the landlord, and leave only the usual profits 
of capita] to the farmer. It may happen, indeed, either 
from ignorance or carelessness, and aometimesr from 
motives of humanity, that the landlord does not exact 
all that the farmer can afford to pay ; but these are ac- 
ddental circumstances, and the wnole of the suiplus 
prodm:e is considered as the fair and usual rent The 
contract between the farmer and the landlord is naturally, 
in favsur of the latter, for this reason : every man pos-* 
sessed of a little capital is cq)able of engaging in a farm, 
and as the land to be let is limited in extent, there are 
alwiys more men desirous of renting farms than there 
are ttnas to be kL The landholders may, therefore, be 
coDttdered as exercising a species of monopoly toward* 
farmers, being possessed ot a commodity the demand 
ior which exceeds the supply; competition to obtain it 
therefore, enables the landholder to exact the highest 
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rent wluch the farmer can afford to pay' ; thatis^tonKii*. 
duish the "whole of the surplus produce of agriculture to 
tke landlord. 

CAROLINE. 

I do not exactly know the meaning of the term /nono- 
Judy ; but I had always understood it to be a very unjust 
and improper thing. 

MRS. B. 

Mon(^)oly is the exclusive privilege of any person, or 
•St of persons, to possess or sell any particular commodi- 
ty. When sanctioned by government it is generalW pre- 
judicial, because it prevents the free competition ot other 
sellers, which wouM tend to the reduction of the price of 
the a)mmodity in question. Thus if ^y set of men were 
exclusivdy privileged to deal in tea or coffee, their bang 
no rival traders to enter into competition with and un- 
dersell them, they can nuse the price of thdse artidea 
higher than will afford the usual profits, and the extra 
profit is un&iriy taken fixMn the consauiers of tea and su- 
gar. Granting a monopoly is therefore a very improper 
measure of government, exoqpting In cases in which it 
can be proved that the restrictions imposed are of gene- 
ral benefit to the community. 

CAROLINE. 

I cannot conceive any case in which general good can 
Ipesoh from giving one set of men such an advantage over 
the rest of the conynunity • 

MRS. B. 

' To ^;rant a patent for a useful discoveiy or invention is 
authonzinga temporasy monopoly, wluch is decidedly ad- 
vantageous, from the encouragement it affords to ingenui- 
ty, investigation, and perseverance; qnalities whicn ate 
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lughlf benefidal to the progress of industry. But I won* 
der that you should hesitate respecting the advantages 
derived from the monopdy of land ; for this monopoly 
simply means, that the land shall not belong in common 
to all mankind, as nature designed it, but that it shall be 
exduavely possessed, sold, or disposed of by a particu- 
lar set of men ; — ^in short, it is notning more dian the in- 
stitution of property in land, the advantages of which are 
so unquestionable. It is perhaps the only monopoly of 
a permanent nature which the law ought to sanction. If 
the mcxiopoly extended to the prodnce of the earth, it 
would then indeed partake of the evil effect of monopo- 
lies in general — excess of price, owing to deficiency of 
of competition.! 

CAROLINE. 

But can land he a «ionopo\y> "without the price of Its 
produce being affected by it? 

MRS. B. 

'Yes : because the produce of the land depends not so 
much upon the quantity of land as upon the ouantity of 
capital employed on it, and this is comparatively unlimit- 
ed and perfectly free ifrom monopoly. Property in land 
is theretore a monopoly of a very peculiar nature, con- 
fined entirely to one of the instruments of production ; and 
so far is it from raising the price of tiie fruits of the 
earth, that it is absolutely necessary both to tbdr pro- 
duction and to their preservation. 



CONVERSATION Xllt. 



ON REVENUE DERIVED FROM THE 
CULTIVATION OF LAND. 



TWO CAPITALS EMPLOYED ON LAMD,— TWO REVENJIKS 
DERIVED FROM IT. — OF THE CAPITAL AND PRO- 
FITS OF THE FARMER^ — OF THE DURATION ANH 
TERMS OF LEASESd — OF TTTHES. — EXTRACT FROM 
PALET.« — OF PROPRIETORS FARMING THEIR OWN 
ESTATES. — EXTRACT FROM TOWNSEND's TRAVELS. 
—FARMS HELD IN ADMINISTRATION.^ — ADVANTAGE 
QF AN OPULENT TENANTRY. — METAYER SYSTEM OF 
FARMING.— SMALL LANDED PROPERTIES.— EXTRACT 
FROM ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS. — ^DAIRY ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN SWITZERLAND. — SMALL FARMS.— 
SIZE OF FARMS IN BELGIUM AND TUSCAJJY.--wU5r 
fiUNES.— OF FISHERIES. 



CAROLINE. 



From what you said in oar last conversation I per' 
ceive that' agriculture yields two distinct incomes ; one 
to the proprietor, the other to the cultivator of ^e land, i 



MRS. B. 



And^it employs also two capitals to produce those in- 
comes ; the one to purchase, the other to cultivate the 
land. A man who lays out money in the purchase of 
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land becomes a landed proprietor, and obtains a revenue 
111 the form of rent. He who lays out capital in the cul- 
tivation of land, becomes a £armer, and obtains a revenue 
In the form of produce! 

CAROLINE. 

"Wliat do you mean by the capital of the farmer, 
Mrs. B.? I thought that the land was the capital from 
which he derived his profits. 

MRS. B« 

You mistake ; theland is the capital of its proprietor,' 
and as such yields him a revenue; whatever the farmer 
q)}tains from it, is derived from cultivation ; that is to sa^*, 
from the labour and expense he bestows on the soil. 
The land is the machine with which he fabricates agri- 
cultural produce, and the income he derives from it is the 
revenue of the capital employed in working this machine. 
A farmer requires capital to pay his labourers, and to 
purchase his farmiug-stock, such as cattle, waggons, 
ploughs, &c. It is the bare land and the farming build- 
.ings which he rents. The crops which are upon the 
ground when the agreement is made are paid for inde- 
pendently, and become the property of the farmer. 
Unless tnerefore he has a aq)ital to defray these expen- 
ses, he cannot take the lease of a farm.; 

CAROLINE. 

I always supposed that the produce of a farm was 
sufficient to defray its expenses; nor can I understand 
how profits are to be derived from a farm, if the cultiva- 
tioo and rent cost more than its produce will repay. 

MRS. B. 

It is not so. The capital of the farmer is employed as 
the fdeairis of cultivating his farih : and when at the end 
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of the year, after payioi: his rent, his labourers, an4 
Iceeping his stock in repair, he finds himself in possession 
Bot only of his original capita^ but also of a sarf4us or 
profit ; it is a proof that the fiinn produces more than 
the cost of its rent and coltivaUon. The case is similar 
in all employment of capkal. The manttfactarer who 
lays it out in the purchase of raw materials, and in pay- 
ing the labour which is afterwards expended on them ; 
or the merchant whose capital is employed in the pur- 
chase of- goods for sale, could not carry on their respec- 
tive occupations without first laying out their capital ; 
but it is returned to them, together with the profits that 
have accrued by its employment. Each of these occu- 
{>ations brings in more tnan is laid out, but none of them 
could be carried oq without a cafutaLj 

CAROLINE. 

Oh yes ; I recollect the labourer produces for his em- 
ployer more than he receives from him as wages, and this 
fiuiplus is the source of his master's profit ; but if the 
farmer had not wherewithal to pay his labourers' wages, 
he cfiold not set them to vrork. 

It is then upon the capital which the farmer employs 
on his land, that he calculates his profits ^ 

MRS. fi. 

Yes. Let us suppose that a farmer employ's a capital 
of the value of 3000/. on his farm ; he may, pos^ly, 
tafber deducting the rent and the expenses of cultivation, 
make ten per cent., or 300/. profiu 

CAROLINE. 

That is to say, that at the end of the year he would 
&)d himself 300/. richer than he was before ^ 
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Provided that he had spent none of his gains during the 
couree of the year. But as ^s family are commonly 
maintained by the produce of the farm, he ivill at the 
end of the year be actually richer or poorer according to v 
the prop|ortion which his domestic expenses have borne \ 
to his gains. But these cannot be considered as a deduc- ! 
tion from his profits, as the ex|iense of the maintenance 
of his family must &U upon his revenue in whatever 
ivay it is obtained. 

CAROLINE. 

Ami what is the usual rent paid for such a hvm ^ 

sms. B. 

^t depends in a great measure upon the extent and 
condition of the land. A considerable farm, in a good 
state of cultivaUoD, and possessing the advantage of a 
fertile soil, may not require a cafHtal of more than 3000/. 
to carry it on ; whilst a farm of only half that extent, if 
in a bad condition, and with an ungrateful soil, may re- 
quire as large a capital to be laid out on it But a very 
different rent would be paid for these two farms^ 

CAROLINE. 

Of course the large productive fai-m must pay a high- 
er rent than the smaller ill-conditioned one? 

MRS. B. 

And a difference of rent will equalize the profits which 
a feirmer would derive from employing the same quantity 
of capital on each of these forms. Taking an average <^ 
the state of culture, a farm whfch reouires 4i090/. capi- 
tal may pay a rent of about 200/., the snare of the former 
being nearly half as much agaki as that of the landlord, 
o H 
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CAROLIKE. 

Yoli said in our last conversation, that the rent of land 
had lately been estimated as low as one fifth cf the pro- 
dace. A farm, such as you have described, would there- 
fore yield produce worth 1000/ , in which case the profits 
of the farmer would be above three times as great as 
those of the landlord. 

MRS. B. 

You forjget that from the total produce must be de- 
ducted not only the rent, but also the expenses of culti- 
vation ; these are generally estimated at one half of the 
produce, after deducting the rent; there will remain 
therefore 400/., which is 10 per cent, profit on the 4000/. 
. capital employed on the farm. If from this sum the 
farmer saves 50/., he may lay it out in the improvement 
fA his land, which will render the produce more plenti- 
ful the following yeari an advantag^e of whidi he will 
derive the fuU benefit, as his rent will remain the same 
to the end of the lease. 

CAROLINE. 

But on granting a new lease, the proprietor, I suppose 
would expect a higher rent for a farm that had been 
thus nnproved ? 

MRS. 3. 

No doubt ; it is therefore desirable that land should not 
be let on short leases, because farmers would have no in- 
ducement to improve the condition of their land without 
the prospect of reaping the benefit of it for some years to 
come. 

CAROLINE. 

But uswards the end of the; lease, this objection would 
remjun in force ? 
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MRS. B. 

' / True ; but to prevent this ^rmers generally 6bt»n a 
l^newal of their leases some time before they are elaps- 
ed- Besides it would be contrary to the interest of the 
landlord to deal hardly with his tenants on such occa- 
sions, as it would discourage them from improving thdr 

• farms ; an advantage in which the landlord must eventfci- 
ally partake. 

• *iii Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, and some other 
parts of the country, it is not customary to grant leases; 
the tenants hold their farms at the will of the landlord. 
There is, however, a sort of conventional agreement be- 

• twcen the parties, that excq>t in cases of misconduct, the 
" farmer shall not be removed, nor have his rent rsdsed du- 
ring a certain period. Some people are of opinion that 
this mode of letting land is preferable to granting a lease ; 
because they say the industry of the former is stimulated 
both by hope and fear; the hope of profit from his la- 
bours, and the fear of being turned out should he neglect 
the improvement of his farm : but in arguing thus they 
do not consider that this fear must operate in two ways, 
for in proportion to the improvement which the farmer 
makes, so is the temptation to the landlord, if he be nee- 
dy or illiberal, to turn him out, or to exact an increase of 
rent. In short, there can be no greater check to indus- 
try than the insecurity of the profits it produces i and how 
can a former feel his interest secure whilst he'is depen- 
dent on the will of his landlord ? 

CAROLINE. 

BeBides, though a farmer may repose great confidence 
in the character of the individual whose land he holds, 
the uncertabty of life renders him dependent also upon 
his heir, and this may perhaps be some wild extrava- 
gant youth, who without regard to his ultimate interest, 
will exact the highest rents from his tenants. 
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Security is, no doubt, the most important point for the 
encouragement of industry ; and the greatest, indeed the. 
•only encouragement which government can give to agri- 
culture, is to secure to the farmer all the power over the 
soil that is necessary for its perfect cultivation, and to en- 
sure him the profits of every improvement he may make. 
I wiUread 3rou a passage from Pal^ on this subject: 

** The principal expedient by wluch laws can promote 
the encouragement of agriculture, is to adjust the laws 
of property as nearly as i)ossible by the following rules ; 
1st, To give to the occupier all the power over the soil 
which is necessary for its perfect cultivation* 2dly, To 
assign the whole profit of every improvement to the per- 
sons bv whom it is carried on. Now it is indifferent to 
the public in \^hose hand this power of the land resides, 
if it be rightly used ; it matters not to whom the land be- 
longs if it be well cultivated. 

" Agriculture is discouraged by every constitution of 
landed property which lets in those who have no con- 
cern in the improvement to a participation of the profit.^ > 
This objection is applicable to all such customs of roanoiV 
as subject the proprietor, upon the death of the lord or 
tenant, or the alienation of the estate^ to a fine apportion- 
ed to the improved value of the land. But of all institu- 
tions which are in this way adverse to cultivation and im- 
provement, none is so noxious as that of tythes. Whea 
years perhaps of care and toil have matured an improve- 
ment, when the husbandman sees his new crops ripening 
to his industry, the moment he is ready to put bis sickle 
to the grain, he finds himself compelled to divide his har- 
vest with a sti-anger. Tythes are a tax not only upon 
industry, which feeds mankind, but;, upon that species of 
exertion which it is tl)e aim of all wise k ws to cherish and 
promote." 

CAROLINA. 

It is indeed murfi to be regretted that a provision for 
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for the clergy should not be raised in some other man- 
ner. 

MRS. B. 

Sinoe all right of property, is derived from legal insti- 
tutions, the clergy have an equal right to their tythes as 
the landed proprietors to their estates ; yet so severely 
•does this law fall upon the cultivators of land, that I b&- 
lieve few of the clergy venture to levy tythes to the ex- 
tant of their rights; they cannot do it without incurring 
the ill will and opposition of their parishioners. How de- 
fective then must that institution be, which dispossesses 
«ie man of the fruits of his industry, whilst it will not al- 
low another to take, without exciting vexation and dis- 
turbance, that whidi the law has assigned him as his 
property* 

1 )rthe» are a portion of the suxplus produce of agri- 
culture, destined tor the maintenance of the clergy. They 
should be considered, therefore, as a portion of rent, for 
if the former did not pay tythes to the rector of his parish, 
his rent would be raised proportionally j and uideed lands 
tjrthe free always yield a higher rent. 

Would it not be better then, that tythes should be paid 
by the farmer to his landlord in the form of rent, and that 
they should be through him transmitted to the clergyman ; 
the tythes would then bear a proportion to the rent, and . 
not to the annual produce of the land ? By such a regu- 
lation the clergy would know on what income to depend, 
and the farmer would not have the vexation of seeing anv 
part of the fruits of his labour gathered by another. It 
^irould destroy that source of ill will and contention be- 
tween the clergy and their parishioners, and that oppo- 
^tion of interests which are soprgudicial both to rehgion 
and mot*als ; and it would remove that constant check on 
industry, which is so sever4(j|y f<^lt in the present mode of 
levying tythes. ^ 
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CAROLINE. 

Such an alteration would certainly be advantageous to 
allparties. 

Since it is so desirable for the cultivator to have un- 
limited power over the soil, 1 should have thought that it 
would have been particularly advantageous tor landed 
I)ix)prietors to cultivate their own estates, instead of let- 
ting them to farmers ; and yet it is a common observation 
that gentlemen make the least profits by agriculture. 
This is the more unaccountable, because, being both 
landlord and fanner, the proprietor must receive the 
two incomes comprised in the produce of the land, rent 
and profit. 

But recollect that he also employs two capitals, in or- 
der to niake the two incomes ; the one to purchase the 
land, the other to cultivate it. The reason why gentle- 
men who cultivate their own estates do not usually make 
profits equal to those of a common fanner, is either be- 
cause they do not understand the business so well, or 
that they do not bestow the same care and attention upon 
it. The common farmer usually devotes the whole of 
his time to his farm, either in the capacity of bailiff, or 
that of labourer ; while the gentleman farmer never 
cams the wages of a labourer, and generally leaves the 
important office of bailiff to be performed by a substi- 
tute.; therefore were the gentlemen to raise as plentiful 
crops as the farmer, they would be produced s^ a moi'e 
considerable expense, and his gains would be proportion- 
ally diminished. As to the value of the rent, it must be 
reckoned independently, as he receives it in his quality 
of landlord. 

CAROLINE. 

li would then probably increase the agricultural pro- 
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^Hce of; tbe. country, if gpntJeinen were always to let. 
^eir land Instead df Arming it themselves. 

MRS. B. . 

On the contrary, I believe it to be very desirable that 
some few gentlemen, in different parts of the country, 
jihould cultivate their own estates. \Being generally men 
of greater information than commm farmers, they are 
more willing to make experiments, and adopt any new 
mode in the various agricultural pixx:esses which may 
appear eligible. Besides the land is frequently better 
improved in the hands of the proprietor than in those of a 
labouring farmer ; as the propnetor has usually the ad- 
vantage of a larger capital to lay out on his land, and 
then he is not restrains by the apprehension that his 
rent will be ultimately raised in proportion to the addi- 
tional value which he gives to the land.^ 

Townsend, in his travels in Spain^ has made some 
very judicious observations on English gentlemen farm- 
ers. 

•* By residing," he says, '• on their own estates, they 
not only spend money among their tenants which by it» 
circulation sets every thing in motion, and becomes pro- 
ductive of new wealth, but their amusement is to maka^ 
improvements. By planting, draining, and breaking up 
lands which would have remained unprofitable, they try 
new exj>eriments, which their tenants could not afibrd, 
and which, if successful, are soon adopted by their 
neighbours. They introduce the best breed of cattle, 
the best implements of husbandry, and the best mode of 
agriculture; they excite emulation, they promote the 
mending of the roads, and secure good police in the vil- 
lages around them. Being present, they prevent their 
tenants from being plundered by their stewards. They 
encourage those who are sober, diligent, and skilful; 
and they get rid of those who would impoverish thdr es- 
tate. Their farmers, too, finding a ready market for the 
produce of the soil, become rich, increase their stocky 
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MH hf iSuest gnMring wealth make tiie land tnere {fft^ 
ductive than iC was before." 

QAftOLINE. 

Yoa have enumerated so many advantages on the ojj- 
posite side of the question, that I begin to think that it 
would be more beneficial to the ooUnby that aU landed 
proprietors should cultivate thdr own estates ; for though 
they mig^t not be ^reat gamers by it themselves, yet the 
country would denve all the advantages from tne im- 
provements of the S(m], and the btroduction of seien^c 
agriculture. 

MRS. B. 

A few gentlemen formers in each country will be suf- 
ikjent for the latter purpose. Were it common for pro- 
prietors to farm their own estates, I am convinced that 
It would be extremely injurious to a^cultural produce ; 
for no command of capital, no scientific knowledge, can, 
in a general point of view, compensate for the keen and 
vigilant eye of the industrious former, who sees thj\t 
every thing is turned to the best account. 

CAROLINE. 

I shouM suggest as a medium between these two 
modes, that a landed proprietor should neither form his 
estate, nor let it, but employ an. agent to cultivate it for 
him, whose salary should be proportioned to the produce 
which he raises on the land. 

MRS. B. 

Such I believe was the species of tenure by which 
forms were held by the vassals of the nobles when they 
were first emancipated from slaverj^, and |)iat milit^: 
services were no longer, as in feudal timcs,>ransiderefl.ar 
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ghre the caltivator any interest k the pradtide. be raises 
acts eertaiidy as a nur to his industry ; bat it is tine 
much less powerfiil than the scourity and indepaiddn<t& 
of the leasehold ftrmer* who after paying a stipulated 
rent enjofs the whole advaittage of the eS^rta^ his in- 
dustry^ ' « : . 

Tosmsend informs ns, that most of the great estaile» 
in^yainareheldhi adouiuStratiOD, thati&cultlvjtfedhf 
agents cft stewards for the account of the proprietor s 
and it IS principally to this cause that he attributes the 
iow state of agricukure. ** Kb coontry,'' he observes^ 
^ can suffer more than Spakk mr want of a rich tenantry^ 
and perhaps none in this respect can ri?al Bngland. 
We find UBiversallv that weakh pro&ces wealth, Imt 
then to produce it ntim the earth, a doe proportion of it 
must be in the pocket of the feraer. Many gentlem^ 
among us, dther for amusement, or with a view to gasn» 
have given attention to agriculture, and have occupied 
much land; they have produced luxuriant crops, and 
have introduced good husbandry ; but I apprehend few 
can boast of havmg made much profit; and most are 
ready to confess that they have sofibnsd some loss. If^ 
then, residing on their oWn estates, with aU theh* atten- 
tion they are losers, how great would be the loss if in 
distant provinces th^ empmyed only stewards to plougfav 
to sow, to sell, and to eat up the produce of ihidr latMa." 
/'There are, however, in warmer climates, some spe- 
cies of produce, which from their peculiar nature 
farmers would not venture to undertake to cultivate on 
theilr own account, and p ropr i i s tors wonld be unwilfii^ to 
traal end^fiiy to their management. Such is the cuhiti^ 
of the vine and the cdive, fdimtB wluch require the utmost 
care and attcnticm during a nurabeir of years before they 
bmn to yield any fruh, and fiurmers are seldom suffici-* 
ently opulent to engage in species of husbandry, the pro* 
fits of which are so long protracted. On the other hand, ' 
as these plants may be very materially injured by bdng 
allowed to bear fratt eitfa«* prematurdy or too hixuri- 
^tly ; imd as die interest ofthe farmer look? rather to 
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imme&te than remote profits, it is not considered safe 
to trust such plantations endrely to liis care. VineyaEds 
and oUve-grQUiidsare therefoi^I am informed, cultivat- 
ed by the fiirmer in ha^ aocount with the proprietor* 
who shares with him equally the expenses and the profits. 
This IS called the Metaifer system of cultivation; it was 
• formerly very common on the continent for all kinds of 
produoe, and still prevsuls in Italy, where the land is so 
extremdy subdiviaed, that the metayer farmers, tee- 
quently subsisting upon half the produce of not more than 
tbree or four acres of land, are scarcely superior in con- 
dition to our peasantry. . In France and Switzerland this 
system of &^in^ is confined almost exclusively to thecul- 
tiure of the vine and the olive. But how requisite soever 
the system may be for particular plantations, the usual 
mode in this country of granting leases, I conceive to be, 
not only most advanta^;eous to the farmer, but ultimately 
«o tothe landed propnetor^ who can procure the highest 
rent for the land best cultivated; and it is also most be- 
nefidal to the country by yielding the greatest produce. 
But in Spain this mode could not be adopted for want of 
an affluent tenantry. The wealth of the country is chief- 
Iv engrossed by the nobles and clergy ; . there is a total 
deficiency of yeomen, or farmers who cultivate their own 
land; and the middling classes are few in number, and so 
destitute of capital, that they are incapable of taking ^ 
teapoflaod. 

CAROLINE. 

I often wish that the property of land was more subdi- 
\ided in this country. How delightfiil it would be to see 
every cottage surrounded 4>y a few acres belonging to the 
> coda^, which would enable him te keep a cow, a few 
pigs, and partly at least to support his fiimily on the pro- 
duce of his little tem. Do you recollect Goldsmith's 
lineB^ 

« A time there was, e'er England's griefs began, 
</ When everv.rood of ground insiptaia'd its mi^ :, 
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« Bdr-now flias !/...:...../. 
** Along the lawn where scatter'd hamleta roie, 
'* Unwieldy wealth and «amb*roiia pon^ r^fm^ 
*^ And erery want to laxiiry aSied.?' 

MRS. B. 

I shall point out to yon a passage in Arthar Young^ 
Travel's in France, in which this question appears to be 
ably discussed. 

CAROLINE reads, 

•* 1 saw nothing respectable in small properdesextS^t 
most unremitting industry. Indeed it is necessary to im- 
press on the reader's mind that though the faustmndry I 
met witli in a great variety of instances was as bad as can 
well be c(»jceived, yet the industry of the possessors was 
so conspicuous and meritorious that nocbmmendi^idDs 
would be too great for it. It was sufficient to prove thal^ 
property in land is the most active insticator to severe 
aind incessant labour; And^his truth is of such force and 
extent that I know no way so sure of carrying tillage to a 
mountain-top as by permitting the adjoining villagers. to 
acquire it in propfertv ; in fiact we see that m the moon- 
tains in Languedoc'tncy have conve^red earth in baskets 
on their backs to form a soil where natui^ has denied 
it.*^ 

MRS. B. 

' Land that is too poor to afR)rd a rent maf still yield 
sufficiently to pay the proprietor for its cultivation ; it is 
therefore the property of such soils alone whidti will en- 
fiure their being cultivated.'— But go on. 

CAROEiNE reads. 

*'- But great inconveniency arises' in small properties 
fit>m the universal division which takes place after the 
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4eath of the proprietor.^ Thus I have seen some forms 
which origindl3r consisted of forty or fifty acres i^uced 
, to half an acre, with a familyas raucb attached to it as If 
it were an handred acres. The population flowing from 
this eictreme <fivision is often but the multiplication of 
wretchedness. Men increase beyond the demand of 
towns and manu&ctures, and the consequence is distress 
«IMl numbers dving^ of diseases ari»n^ from insufficient 
tilNiriBhfncnt. Hence small properties much divided 
>fonn the greatest source of misery that can be conceived. 
I ** In England small properties are exceedingly rare ; 
oar fobounng poor are justfv emulous of being the propria 
fetors of their cottages, and that scrap of land which forms 
the gai^ten ; but they seldom think of buying land enough 
•to employ themselves. A man that has two or three hun- 
dnsd pounds with us, does not buy a field but stocks a fai-m.. 
In every part of England in which I have been, there fa 
no comparison between the case of a day-labourer and of 
ft very litde former : we have no people that fare so hard 
aad work so ill as the hitter. No labour is so wretched- 
ly performed and so dear as that of hired hands accustom- 
ed to work for themselves; there is a disgust and list- 
lessnessthat cannot escape an intelligent observer, and no- 
thing but real distress will drive such little proprietors to 
woric at all for others. Can any thing be apparently so 
absurd as a strong, hearty man^ walking some miles and 
losiiM^ a day's work in oraer to sell a dozen of eggs or a 
chicken, the value of which would not be equal to the la- 
bour of conveying jt» where the people usefully, employ- 

CAROLINE. 

This reminds me of a poor woman in Savoy, who kept 
few cows among the mountains two or three leagues 
distant from Geneva. Having no other market for her 
milk, she carried it regularly every day to that town for 
sale ; thus the greater part of her time was spent upon the 
road, whilst it might certainly have been much more pro- 
ijtably employed nad she been dajry-m^d to some goq^- 
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derable farmer, v^ho having inilk enough to turn it to but*- 
ter and cheese, could in that state send it whdasale to 
market. 

MRS. B. 

^llie inconvenience you allude to has of late years been 
obviated in many of the villages of Switzerland, especial- 
ly in the ndghbourhood of Geneva, by the introductioii 
m a peculiar species of public dairy establishnaeats, 
which, lunders^nd, originated in the plains of Loinbar- 
dy. To these dairies, called Fruitierea^ the fanners in 
the vicinity bring their daily stock of milk, which is coR'- 
verted into butter and cheese and returned to them > in 
that form, the establishment retaining only such a por* 
tioii^ is necessary to defray its expenses. 

^ There are also considerable dairy est^lishm^ts in 
the Swiss mountains, but these are commonly private 
property ; the proprietor of the mountain pasture usuaUy 
tiring cows of the neighbouring farmers, who are com- 
monly repaid in the manufuctured produce of the daiiy. 

Small landed properties are extremely common ux 
Switzerland. The canton De Vaud consists cliiefly of 
. yuch, and they do not seem to be attended with the mis- , 
chievous consequences which Arthur Young describes;' 
for the country is well cultivated, and landed prc^erty 
is not reduced to that minute division which entails 
wretchedness-.' 

CAROLINE. 

I heard a gentleman who is recently returned from 
France say, that three servants, whom he had hired at 
Marseilles, had all been men of landed property ; but 
that the portion of inheritance to each had been so small, 
that they^ had disposed of it to other members of their 
families, m order to hire themselv^ as servants. 
p 2 
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MRS. .B» 

When this pr any other cause prevents the extreme 
partition of lanijed property, the principal objections to 
small properties are removed; and the disadvantage 
arising from deficiency of capital, may be in a great 
nieaaure compensated by the stimulus given to the in- 

- dus^ of a man who cultivates his own land. Thiss^ 
tern is perhaps best calculated for mountainous countries, 
wli^re the «ron^t motives to industry are required, to 
iftduce men to climb the steep rock in order to cultivate 
a small patdi of earth favourably ^tuated on its accK- 
vity.) 

CAROTINS. 

I have heard that the condition of the lower agricultn- 
i*ad classes in France has been very much improved by 
(the sale of the national domains, at the commencement 

- of the revolution in that country ; that it has enabled the 
small fiumers and many of tlie jseasantry to become 
landed proprietors, and thus to cultivate their own land ; 
and that this subdivision of prq>erty has proved so bene- 
ficial that, notwithstanding aU the evils they have since 
had to contend withj they are yet in a vely thriving con- 
dition. This does not seem to agree with Arthur 
^Young's statements ? 

MRS. B. 

By the sale of the national domains, very small pro- 
prietoi"s, whose land was scarcely equal to the mainte- 
nance of their families, were enabled to enlarge their 
forms. The ill consequences arising from an extreme 
• subdiviaon of land would thus be remedied. But we 
must recdlect that at the commencement of the French 
revdudon, the restrictive and oppressive laws which 
checked the j)rogress of every branch of industry were 
abolished; this gave vigour to agricultural pursuits. 
Then the sale of coniiscatcd lands, at a period when Its 
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tenure was considered as extremdf insecure, rendered 
them so cheap* that it was almost as easy to purchase 
an estate Sn France as in America, with the additional 
advantage of its bdng already in a state of cultivajdoQ. 
These arcnmstances all concurred to irtiprOve the coi^ 
•cBtian of the small landed proprietors. With «, view <Qf 
anulssing little capitals to lay out upon their new do-> 
nwis^ they have acquired habits of industry and econd- 
xay^ and such habits are of themselves a treasure to a 
•conntry. These small capitals which are now growhig 
up in France, will no doubt prove a source of prosperiC^ ; 
but as the French law divides the landedproperty oi a 
man dying without h will among all h|8 children ec^aUy, 
it may probably in time lead to that extreme division of 
landed property which is attended with such injurious 
eflects/ 

CAROLINE. 

And are there the same objections to small leasehold 
farms as to small landed properties ? 

MAS. B. 

, In a great measure. It is poverty alone which induces 
It man to take a very small farm ; and a poor fermer 
cannot make those exertions which are requisite for 
good husbandry. The profits of a condiderable iarmer 
enable him to improve his land ; tlib9eH)f a' small one are 
entirdy consumed in the ihjuntenalnce«»f hit fiimfly; his 
liind is therefore badl^ cultivated/aiid he has littie or am 
surplus produce to send to market; * * 

1 met with a remarkable instance of the disadvantage 
of extremely small fiirms during a visit to a consideralse 
landed proprietor io Hampshire. He made me observe 
afield m which a number of labourers wereemploytd 
ploughing and sowing turnips, and pointed xnt a man 
whose appearance was far less creditable than that of the 
other labourers. •* That man,** said he, •^rcntsfthisf sin- 
gle fidd, and resides in the wretehcid cottage you see tit 
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the end of it: the common labourers are better M and 
^clothed than himsdf, because he can not earn so good a 
livefihood W^^^ ^1^ ^ ^^y can by their daily work. 
Unable to afibrd the expense of hiring a team ot horses 
to plough his field, and not knowing where to procure 
•sheep to eat off the turnips which should be me crop 
*next in rotation, his intention ^as to have let the field lie 
/fiittow ; when I proposed to him to undertake to plou£^ 
and sow it, on condition that my sheep should eat oQTthe 
tum^s on the ground, by winch means they would ma- 
nnre it, and his field would be returned to him in sk much 
Abetter state than if suffered to be fallow. To this pro- 
<pos£d he assented, and thus we shall both be gainers." 

CAROLINE. 

And the country will profit by both thdr gains, for the 
sheep will be fattened by turnips^ which, without such an 
agreement, would not nave been grown ; and the farm- 
er's ensuing crop will be more productive from the land 
having been manured by the sheep. 

But what «zed farms do you suppose to be most bene- 
ficial to a country? ' 

MRS. B. 

That must vary extremely, accorcfing to the local ^ 
tnation, the nature of the climate and sdl, and the capital 
of the former. laBel^uin, which is esteemed one of the 
■-' best enltivatediCQuntnes in Europe, I am informed that 
the £arms arfe upon* an average about forty acres ; and in 
Tuscany, another spot remaikable for the excellence 
of' its^agnculture, the &rms seldom exceed ten or fif- 
teen acres ; all cultivated upcm the metayer system ; but 
: itt tltis favoured climate the fields yield such abundant 
Lcrc^s that the produce approaches more nearlv to that 
1 of a Be^ farm, than you would imagine from the differ- 
: itoce of their exten^^ -- ^• 

' . :In this country there is, I think, a strong predilection in 
iairour oi coQ^derableiEirfDs. Were I to give an opinion, 
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J sbqgU $a)r tJ)«t » fern) dw^a 0(tii«r be io JU|i^ tli^ 
&rinei: cannot superintend the whole of the cultivatiOD 
hin)self ; nor so unall as not to enable him to keep up thai: 
farming stock establishment necessary fca* the most per-^ 
&ct husbandry. But this is a pwt which may be s^f^ 
left to regi^te itself. I dQ not apprehend that this country 
can suffer by the different sJze ot farms ; for ttere are ve- 
ry few small landed properties; and as it is the interest 
of the landlord to draw the greatest possible income frofia 
his estate, he will let his farms of such ^mm^on^ as he 
conceives his tenant will be able to turn to the best ac- 
count. To a very opulent farmer he may be induced to 
grant a lease of a large &rm ; whilst he will re&se th^ 
of a single field to a cottager who would exhaust instead 
of improving the sdl. 

The advantages of considerable farms have been so ably 
delineated in one of the last numb^*s of the Edinburgh 
Review, that I shall i^ad you the passage : 

*.' It is <^ui te evident that some ot the most valuable raci- 
chanical uiventions could never have cpme into general 
use if there had been, no &rm& pf mere than 100 or 150 
acres ; that no great improvement could have been made 
in our Hve stock ; that there would have been^till less Foom 
than there is at present for the division of labour, and for 
its accumulation for the puipose of di^atch at particu- 
lar seasons ; that there would not have been that system- 
atic arrangement by which every differ^it quality of soO 
is made to produce those croDjS and jto feed those sovia cff 
animals for which it is best calculated ; that it would haT# 
been almost impracticable to practise convertible husban-r ' 
dry at all, which by combining tills^e and pasturage on < 
the same farm, contributes so i>owerfully to sustain and 
augment the fertility of the soil ; that the surplus pro- 
duce for the supply of towns would have been incon- 
idderable at all times, and from the general poverty of 
small tenants brought to market in too sreat abundance 
in the early part ot the season, instead of apportioning it 
over the wliole year ; and in bad seasons there would 
have been no surplus at all : — and that in shwt, as no per- 
son of capital or enterprise would even have entered into 
the profession, or extensive moors an4 morasses, and in- 
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deed all our inferior soils, must have remained in their nar 
tural state, or been partially and most unprofitably im- 
proved under the delegated management of great pro- 
Tprietors." 

It is now, I think, high time to conclude the sal^ect 
of agriculture; and it is necessary to say only a few words 
on Mining, a branch of industry which I have placed next 
to agriculture, on account of its analogy to it, in affording 
a rent. 

/Jtlines, like land, generally yield a rent to the proprie- 
tor as well as profits to the undertaker, whose capital is 
employed in working them. The coal mmes, notwith- 
standing the great assistance derived from machinery, give 
%ork to several hundred thousand labourers who earn 
their maintenance, besides the profits of their employer 
and the rent of the proprietor; and thb rent is in gene- 
ral more considerable than that of agricultural latS, as 
the produce of coal mines is more valuable than that of 
/ the soil. 

CAROLINE. 

The mines that contain metals are, I suppose, of still 
greater value ? 

MRS. B. . 

Yes, and their rent proportionally higher ; butthe pro* 
fits of the capitalits who rents them, and of the bflxmrers 
who work them, is not greater. As the vajue of a nune, 
however, depends upon the quantity, as well as on the 
quality of the metal it aflbrds, it frequently happeri^ tiiat 
a lead mine will fetch a higher rent than a silver mine. The 
expense of working coal mines is less than that of metaUJc 
mines. The coal requires nothing more than to be ex- 
tracted from the earth : but with the metals the labour 
is much more complicated ; they must be separated finora 
the ore in the furnace, and undergo a variety of proces- 
ses before they are fit for the puiposes of art 

The risk and uncertainty attending mining is greater 
than that of any other employment of capital ; and aocor* 
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dii^ we find both lai^ fortunes made» and morepeo^ 
pie roiJied in that than m any other bnmch of industQ^^ ' 

CAROLIliS. 

The chance ei gain then compensates for the risk of 
loss ; bat upon the whole I suppose^the profits are sinular 
to those derived fecm other modes of employing ca^tal ^ 

MRS. B. 

I am inclined to believe the profits of mming to be 
rather lower than the common standard. In all ha- 
ziEUxkns enterprises men are prone to trust to their good 
fortune, and generally consider the chances more in tneiv 
fevonrthananaccuratecalculation would warrant This 
is evinced by liie readiness with which men venture to 
stake their money in the lottery; though it is well known 
that the chances of gain are decidedly agunst them. A 
mine is a more advant^;eous lottery no doubt than that 
of government, but it contains a prodigious number of 
blanks, and only a few great prizes. Sanguine hopes and 
expectations in some measure supply the place ot actual 
gasis; Tet if the avera^^e profits ot mining should at any 
time fall so low as to discourage the spirit of enterprise, 
and diminish the reqiusite supply of metals, their price 
would rise until it had Inxnght back a sufficient capital to 
that branch of industry. ' 

I have mentioned fisheries as a source of employment 
for capital, and a means of affording a revenue. Very 
luge capitals are ei^^iged in the whale, the cod, and the 
herring^ fineries, besides those smaller ones which sup- 
ply the country with fi%sh fish. But as the sea in which 
these fisheries are carried on, is not susceptible of becom- 
ing private property, the^ yidd no rent. There are how- 
ever some considerable inland river fisheries which be- 
long to individuals, and biwg in a rent. Ko fewer than 
forty-cne difierent salmon fislieries upon the river Tweed 
aze rented for several thousands a-year ; and I am inform- 
ed that the d])ke of Gordon k]ts a salmc^i fisbcry oh t)te 
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Spejrfor»t)(KV.a-year. lA the ScotcJhfeh^ite history 
common to take iour or five ficor^ of salmon dt a draaght 
In En^and there are also connderable salmon fisheries 
in the Tyne, the Trent, the Severn, and the Tbam^,.^ — • 

We hay e already noticed the manner in which a.^ 
venue is <)btained fi*om manu&ctur^ ; what further db-. 
servations we haVe te ma&e on this branch of industty 
we shall defer till we enter on the subject of trade, whn 
t^hich it b ao naturally connected. 

CAROLIKE. 

And will that be the sutgect of ottr next conversation ?' 

MRS. B. ' 

Ko; we have j^et many general remarks to make up- 
on revenue. Ahd it will be necessary also, before we 
tiitn our attention to trade or commerce, tliat you ^ould 
understand the nature and use of money, without a know- 
ledge of which it would be extremely difficult to render 
tne subject clear and perspicuous. 



CONVERSATION XIV. 



on the revenue of those who do 
not ej4pl0y thetr capital them- 
selves: 



RENT ; OR INCOME 30£]ftlV£l> FROM I.STTIKG LAND. 
— ^INTEREST OF MONEY, OR UfGOifft JQtftRITED FROM 
LOAVS^— CAUSES OF THE DIFFERENT RATE OF IN* 
TEREST YIELDED BY LAND OR BT UONJSY^-*-CAUS£S 
OF THE FLUCTUATIONS OF INTEREST. — ^RATE OF 
INTEREST IN IS^DIA, IN CHINA, AND IN AMERIGAw— 
OF USURY. — GOVERNMENT LOANS, OR INCOME DE- 
RIVED FRQM THE FUNDS.— OF UNPRODUCTIVE LA- 
bOURERS, OR THOSE WHO DERIVE AN INCOME FROM 
THE EXPENDITURE OF OTHERS. 



CAROLINE. 

I THINK I now understand veiy well how an income 
18 derived from agriculture and manufactures ; and also 
liDw it is produced by trade ; bi^t there are many men of 
property who follow none of these occupations ; how,, 
therefore, can their capital yield an income ^ ^ 

MRS. B. 

-^'AVhen a man possesses a very large property, he 
frequently will not be at the trouble of employing St 
himself; hut will engage some other person to do it for 
him.' You have seen that a landed proprietor who do«t 
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not farm his own estate derives a revfeniJe from die farm- 
er in the form of rent. « 

CAROLINE. 

But I allude to men of fortune without landed proper- 
ty, who }ive upon thdr income^ although their capatal is 
not employed. 

URS. B. 

Reflect )a moment and you will be convinced that to 
capita can yield an income widiout b^ing employed, tf, 
therdfore, the Owner does not invest it in ^ome branch of 
industry hhnself, toother person must iok for hiuu A 
capitalist under such circumstanees may besqpposed to 
day ** I am possessed of an ample stock jof stwsistence 
for labourers, tod of materials for workmanship, but I 
wUl engage some other person to take charge ofso trou- 
bldsoroe an undertaking as that of setting the people to 
work,^and coUeicting the profits derived from ^len? la- 
boursjf 

CAROLINE. 

This person must be handsomely remunerate for the 
ticde ana i>alns he bestows on the mtoagementof a capi- 
tal which is not his own. 

. MRS. B. 

No doubt j^a consid^ra|)le share of the profits derived 
from the use of capital must go to him who takes charge 
of it: but when a man's pnmerty is very large, he would 
rather lose that share than be at the trouble of managing 
it liimself. Thus you see that the employer and the 
proprietor of capital are frequently difierent persons^ 
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CAROLINE. 

Yet I do not recdlect ever to have heard of a man of 
fortune making use of an agent to emplof bis capital. 

MRS. B. 

T3e iloes not engage an agent on his own account, but 
he lends bis capital to somejperson who invests it either 
in agriculture, manufactures, or trade, and who pays 
him so much per cent, for tlie use of it. This is called 
lending money at interest^ 

CAROLINE. 

Is it then simply money that is lent ; of eafiUal consilt- 
ing of produced 

MRS. B. 

.It eventually comes to the same,; for money gives the 
/^ borrower a command over a proportional share of the 
prockice of the country. If the money would not puV- 
chase the things which the borrower' wanted, it would 
not answer hiis purpose ; but it will procure him either 
materials or implements for work, miunteoafice for la« 
bourer^ stock tor fiirmiogy or merchancUse for trade. 
In a word» it will enable him to exert his industry in 
whatever way he chases, j 

CAROLINE. 

I should have imagmed that it would have been more 
advantageous to the capitalist to have engaged an agent 
at a stipulated salary, for the purpose of undertaking the 
xxsgM nis capital ? 

MRS. B. 

Your plan would probably not answer bo Well ; for if, 
instead of lending his capital at interest, a man of pro- 
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petty paid an agent to eifbploy it for him, the agent 
ivoiiid be less cautious what risks he eognged in, a»lv& 
ivoold not be a sufferer by losses^. 

J 

CAROLINE. 
I 

But Is not the loan of capital at interest liable to the 
saqae objection ? If the employer of capital be ruined, 
the proprietor of it most share the same fate. 

MRS. B. 

This not unfrequently happens ; yet there is less risk 
incurred in this mode than if the employer of capital 
could injure the proprietor without being himself involv* 
ed in the same late; and it would be so if he acted as 
clerk or agent, as he would lose only his salary, although 
the proprietor might be utterly ruinedJ 
>l*rudent men seldom lend capital witnout good securi- 
ty. If the loan is made to a merchant, it is usual to re- 
tjuire other merchants, or men of property to become 
responsible for the payment. If to a man of landed pro- 
perty, the capital is lent upon the security of his estate ; 
that is to say, if the loan be not repaia according to 
agreement, the lender has the right to seize that particu- 
lar property, upon the security of which the capital was 
advanced. This is called lending money upc»i the secu- 
rity of mortgage. 

CAROLINE. 

That must be the best Idnd of security, for the land 
cannot be made away with. It is making fixed capital 
responable for circulating capital. 

The man who borrows capital with a view to employ 
it, must necessarily expect to make greater profits Uian 
-wHl pay the interest of the loan, otherwise he would be 
no g^ner by it. 
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HIRS. B. 

Certainly. \The average profits of tlie use of capital 
may be estimated at about double the interest of money. 
Lc^al interest, diat is to u^^the highest ra,te which 
ike law allows to be given, is £per cent., and the usual 
j>rp&tsof trade are about ten per cent) , 

CAR0I4INE;. 

Therefore the lender and the borrower, or in other 
words the proprietor and em|doyer of capital, commonly 
divide the profits arising froiij it equally between them ; 
.the ohe makiag as much by his property as the other by 
his industry. 

The landed proprietor who lets his land to a farmer, I 
conceive to be situated in the same manner as the man . 
who lends his capits^ at mterest, neither of them chusing 
to undertake the employment of their capitals themselves, 
but procuring some other person to do it for them ; and 
the rent the Farmer pays for the use of the land is similar 
to the interest paid for the use of capital. 

MRS. B. 

It is 80 ; and the advantages derived from, letting land 
are analogous to those that result from the loan of capital. 
We have observed that if the farmer, instead of paying a 
rent, received a certsuQ stipend for ills labour, ana reserv- 
ed the whole of the produce for the landlord, he would 
certainly be less attentive to the cultivation at the land 
than if his gains resulted ^ooi the value of. the pvodnce 
raised. ' 

/There is,* however, one essential difference between 
l)orrowing capital and renting land. The man who bar- 
rows capital to be employed in trade or manufactures^ 
requires nothing more to enable him to prosecute his bu- 
siness. ^Vliilst the farmer who borrows land cannot un- 
dertake the cultivation of it without the assistance of an- 
0.2 
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otlier capllftl. whkli he flniift i^her p6B«en«riidcf«v fo 
that parpQsey 

CAROLINA. 

I Then there is another <fiflerence. The landed propri- 
etor and the &rmer do not divide the profits ari^ng 
from the cviltiwtlon of tbe land equally betireen thevn, 
as is usuaUy* you say, the case witn the lender and bar- 
-rover ef capital ; for the farmer makes grater profita 
, by the use of the land than the proprietor by the reujU 

MRS* B. 

/There are several reasons for this differenise. In the 
first place vou must recollect that the profits of capital 
vary with Uie d^^rees of risk to wluch it is exposed ; and 
then consider that an" income derived from the rent of 
land, is much more secure than any othei^ kind of reve^ 
nu& For if the &rmer ruin himself, he cannot make 
away ^th the land : he may be obliged to quit his fa>m, 
but then his stock is liable to seizure for the payment <i 
rent. 

Another considerable advantage attached to landed 
property is, that in proportion as agriculture improves, 
the produce of the land increases : this^ugments the pro- 
mts of the &rmer, and enables the landlord to raise his 
rent. And lastly, we must call to mind the observadons 
we made on the <>rigin of rent ; and we shall find that in 
as agriculture eactends, and new and inferior 



I are taken into cultivation, therent of land rises. If 
you weigh all these advanta^, you will ilo loiter be sur* 
prised that a landed proprietor should be satisfied with 
making between three and four per cent, of his capiud^ 
instead of lending it at five per cent intnest, with more 
or less risk of loss, and a certainty that the cqnlal will 
^ot improve.) 

, CAROLINE. 

The real profits, therefore, to be derived firam the loan 
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of €aflM|riniM%>aaaM^ hkBtifmkl^am and four p«r 

cent., ana whatever is receiTed above that sum may be 
ccxisidered as an mdemiti&^atlon for the risk to which it; 
isexposed? ^ . 

MRS-. B. 

If foa take the improvabte nature of rents, as weU as 
thdi* perfect security mto tfai^ calculataan^ some deduction 
may be allowed in conskleration of the certafo prospeot 
of future Increase ; the pn^ts to be derived from theloan 
of capital, even when the security is perfect, may there- 
fore be estimated somewhat higher than that which is 
afforded by the rent of land.^ 

We must now make a fe¥^ observations upon the inte- 
rest of money. 

The interest of money, or price paid for the loan of ca- 
pital, was formerly much higner than it is at present. It 
nas gradually dimmished for some centuries past, in the 
same proportion as national wealth has increased.' 

CAROLINE. 

And why should that be the case f 

MRS. B* 

/As the capital of a coui^try becomes largjesr, the profits 
to be derived from it diminish, and the lower the profits 
to be made by the use of capital, the lower the rate of in- 
terest "Which the bonxswer can aflbrd to pay for it« 

CAROLINE* 

Then it seems that as a natioQ grows rich, the indivi- 
duals who compose it become poor ? 

MRS. B. 

Oh no ; have 3rou forgotten the observations we m&de 
upon the wages of labour, and upon the origin of rent ^ 



/^a a tiatlon ad^ailce»ia lopufemae; iIie^ » to aaft^, ^iiea ite« 
capital increases in a still greater ratio than Its pc^«i»- 
tioii, the ^mand for labour, and consequently its wages, 
rise, and leave smaller profits to the capitalof theiram- 
ployers. On the other hand, as a country improves in 
wealth and population^ inferior land is taken into cultifra- 
tion and rents riae^ 

. , CAROLIJfE. 

Is it then the landed proprietor and the labourer who 
are gainers by national opulence, and the employers of 
capital who are the losers by it > 

MRS. B. 

. No > they also are eventually gainers. The man who 
employs capital, whether it be his own, or borrowed at 
interest, is a productive labourer of a superior description, 
and in proportion as capital, and consequently the de- 
mand tor the employers of capital increases, the better 
is he remunerated: this additional remuneration arises 
from the greater quantity of capital at his command ; 
for though the rate of iiis profits be reduced, let us sup- 
pose from ten to eight percent., he finds himself compen- 
sated for that difference from the additional quantity of 
coital he lias to employ. In our conversation on the 
wages of labour, you may recollect the colonist wliom 
we supposed to be supplied with lalxXirers by a ship- 
wrecked Xrew. Do you think they had any cause to 
regret the change that took place, when these labourers 
had produced them an additional capital, although it 
obliged them to pay higher wa^es? And in regard to 
the borrowers of capital, the diminution of profit is com- 
pensated by the lower rate of interest. 

CAROLINE, 

National opulence diifuses itself, then, on all ranl^s of 
people; and, like the sun, spreads its rajs all round, 
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from the palace of the sovereign to the cottage of the 
peasant! 

MRS. B. 

W^hen capital is allowed to follow its natural course, 
this wUl always be the re«ilt. During the reign of the 
emperor Augustus, the interest of money at Rome' fell 
from ten to four per cent., owing to tlie great influx of 
wealth from the conquered provinces. In India, where 
the proportion of capital to the number of labourers is 
comparativdy small, wages are extremely low, and the 
profits of capital and interest of money exorbitantly 
high. The common rate of interest is twelve per cent., 
but I have heard that it is not unusual to make as much 
as twenty or even thirty per cent, interest. In China, 
interest is ax per cent, per month, or thirty-six percent. 
A year* 

CAROLINE. 

Arid is interest low in America, where labourers are 
scarce and wages high ? 

MRS. B. 

'•"No, it is not; on account of the great profits made by 
^T^culture. In a country not yet fully peopled, where 
there is so great a choice <rf fertile land, that scarcely any 
of an inferior quality is brought into ciJtivatien, and con- 
sequently where little or no rent is paid, the cultivator can 
afford to g^ve high wages, and yet make great profits ; 
and wherever great gains qan be made by the use of ca- 
pital, high interest will be given for the loan of it. 
Therefore, though capital has been increasing in Ame- 
rica more rapidly than in any other country ; yet as im- 
mediate and advantageous employment is found for every 
accession of capital by the cultivation of new and fraitfol 
lands, the interest of money does not fall. , 
In all old estaUished fiilly peopled oountries the low 
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ioterest of money is almost invsiiiaUy a sig^ of prospe- 
,nty ; for it indicates an increasing capital, a low rate of 
prolit to those who employ it, and li%h wages to the la- 
cxxiriog poor. 

There are circumstanees, however, in which the in- 
terQgt of money may fall bdepeudentlv of an augmenta- 
tion of capital. This happens when the market, that is 
to say, the means of disposing of the produce of the 
country, is suddenly contracted. The home market 
then becomes overstocked, the price of goods fall so low 
as to leave very little profit, and if ti&is state of things is 
4af long continuance, the interest of money will sink in 
proportion to the diminution of profits. On the other 
{land, there are circumstances whicli sometimes produce 
a rise in the interest oi money without indicating any di< 
minution of prosperity, but are in fact to be considered 
as proofs of an opposite nature. This happens when the 
market is suddenly enlarged ; a circumstance which is 
frequently occasioned by the opening of a new commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign countries, or the introduction 
of any new source of industry at home. A greater de- 
mand for our produce in other countries occasions a 
greater demand for capital, and a consequent rise in the 
rate of mterest; but in this case the rise is only tempo- 
rary, because the increased industry of the country ra- 
pidly produces an augmentation of capital equal to the 
demand, and a proportion^ fall in the interest of money. '^ 

CAROLINE. 

But I thought that the interest of money waV fixed by 
law, and incapable of fluctuation ? 

MRS. D. 

The legal interest is 5 per cent; it may fell below 
that rate, though in this country it caroiot rise above it 
without becoming usury. In former times, to receive 
aiiiy remuneration for the loan of money was regarded 
much in the same light as usury is at present ; that is to 
say, as taking an unfah* advantRge of the bt)rrowc:r.N 
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CAROLINE. ' 

/ SucH" an opinion could have been entertained by tBose 

only who unaerstoed nothing of the reproductive nature- 

of capital ; for had they been aware of the profits to be 

I made by the employment of monev, they could not have 

' considered it as unfair to pay for the use of it. 

MRS. B. 

^ur forefethers had no pretensions to a knowledge of 
political economy; it is a science of later date. The 
prejudice against lending money at interest appears not 
to have prevailed in very ancient times, but to have ori- 
ginated m the darkness of the middle ages ; for the in- 
terest of monev was legally instituted both amongst the 
Grecians and the Romans. It must have been an estab- 
lished practice in the time of Solon, since it is upon re- 
cord that he reduced the legal interest to 12 per cent. 
The Bramins in India are said to have taken 2 J per cent, 
monthly so far back as 3000 years, and yet legal interest 
was.not established in Europe until the year 1546 J 

.Macpherson in his histoiy of commerce makes tne fol- 
lowing observations on the unpopularity of receiving inte-. 
rest for the loan cf money. •* In the year 1251," he ob- 
serves, " the consequence of the clamour and persecution 
raised against those who took interest for the use of mo- 
ney was so violent, that they were obliped to charge it 
much higher than the natural price, (which if it had been 
let alone would have found its level,) in order to compen- 
sate for the opprobrium, and frequently the plunder 
which they suffered; and thence the usual rate of inte- 
rest was, what we should now call most exorbitant and 
scandalous usury." And what we now call exorbitant 
and scandalous usury proceeds in a great measure from 
a ainiilar preju'V ce ; which prevents the interest of money , 
like all otiier pecuniary interests, from finding its natural 
level, and stamps with criminality, and the oduim of usu- 
ry, any bargain in which money is lent at a higher in- 
terest thau 5 per cent., however great the risk incurred 
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by the lender. Why should tb«Y be a limit to theterms 
on which money may be borrowed, any more than to the 
borrawiijgy or I should rather say, to the hiring any ottier 
commodity ^1 

CAROLINE. 

Would not such unlimited freedom of interest afford too 
great encouragement to capitalists to sufmly prodjgals 
;and thoughtless youths with money, and taus facilitate 
their m<ians of squandering It? 

MRS. fi. 

/Men of this description find no difficulty in borrowing 
of usurers, pix>vided they are able to give security for 
the payment, and without such security they would not 
obtain the loan of money either from men of respectability 
or from crafty usurers. The only difference now is, that 
they must pay a higher price for the loan, because the 
lender requires to be remunerated, not only for the use 
of the money, and the risk he incurs, but also for the igno- 
miny and criminality attached to the preceedmg ; this ne- 
cessarily takes it out of the hands of men of honourable 
character, and throws it into those of men who, haying no 
value for reputation, are much more likely to take un- 
due advantage of the distress of men who are in urgent 
want of money, and of the unguarded thoughtlessness of 
prodigal youth. 

There is yet another means by which a man of proper- 
ty may derive an income from his capital without emplojr- 
ing it himself: it is by len<^ig it to a borrower who is 
distinguished from all others by the singularity of his deal- 
ings— who borrows not only withoat any intention of mak- 
ing profits by the use of the capital ; but also in general, 
without any prospect of repaying the principal of the 
debt. 
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CAROLINE. 

^Vitiioiit foxf jproBpect of reps^^lt the debt ! , And 
where can thef fuid men weak enough to l^d capital oi» 
such terms ? 

, - MRS. B. 

; This extraordinary borrower is no other than the go^ 
Verttiient of tiie country. When goveminent ms&es a 
loan, that is to say, borrows capital, it is for the purpose 
of s];)en^p it as soon as procured ; and the proprietors 
of this capital, or, as they are usually denominated, the 
public cr^tors or stockholders, scarcely ever expect that 
the debt should be repaid. Yet notwithstanding this cif • 
cumstance men are willing to lend their money to govern- 
ment even upon lower terms than to other borrowers* 
This arises from two causes ; the first that the security 
of government for the punctual payment of the interest is 
better than that of any individual; and the second, that 
the public creditor has an Indirect means of gettmg back 
his capital whenever he pleases, without being repaid l^ 
government^ 

CAROLINA. 

In what way ? 

. MRS. B. 

fiy selling his right to receive the interest to any indi- 
Tid^ who wishes to invest his capital in the funds, and 
who will then stand in the place of the original creditor* 

CAROLINE. 

And can he always seU that riglit for the sum he ori- 
ginally lent to government. 

R 
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MRS. B. 

4fot alwftys exactly; be ivitt sometifnes get more and 
dometoes less, according to the state of the market, if 
^ there are many creditors or stockholders desirous to sell, 
and but few capitalists wislung tobujr, he will get less; 
if many bayers and few sdlers, he will obtain more; in 
the latter case the stocks are said to be high, or rising ; in 
the former to be low, or falfing/ 

CAROLIVE. 

But ^nce government spends ^e capital borrowed in- 
stead of deriving any profit from it, by what means is the 
iaferest paid > 

MRS. B. 

i It ijB'paid by taxes levied expressly for that purpose^ 

CAROLINE. 

If then government spends what it borrowed, the ca- 
pital no longer exists, and the stockholder remsdns pos- 
sessed of only an imag^ary or fictitious capital. 

MRS. B. 

/ He remains possessed of the rieht to receive an an- 
nual payment, or annuity e^ual to the stipulated interest, 
till the govemmen#pays lum back the prindpal. And 
this annuity (where the government can t)e depended i^ 
on) w&l always sell for its value to such persons as have 
capital that they wish to lend at interest. It is thus that, 
the stockholder is enabled to realize this fictitious capital 
whenever he chuses, hy selling his stock. The capital is 
Uierefisre, not tost to the individual ; but it is entirely lost 
to Uie country. The stock may be sold, but the sale doe^ 
not recreate the capital that has been sj)ent ; it merely 
transfers to the seller capital already existing in the hands 
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of the buyer, and which would eqpafly have existed whe- 
ther the stock were sold or not. So long however, as it 
can be exchanged^ seal capital, and in the meantiine 
produces a substantial income to "die possessor, it afSurds 
nim all the eqoym^its that can be derived from wealtbJ 

CAROLINE. 

And is it not very injurious to the prosperity of a coun- 
try that the government should spend its capital f 

MRS. B. 

"^No doubt ; but under some circumstances it is an uov 
voidable eviL In cases of urgent danger durii^ a war, 
it is sometuaes necessary to raise larger sums ot mon^, 
and with more expedition, than can be obtained by taxes ; 
recourse is dien had to loans, which, if not paid off, ac- 
cumulate by repetiition, and become at length a heavy na- 
ticnal debt, which is a great burden to the country, ow- 
ing to th^ taxes that must be raised in order to pay the 
interest/ 

We may return to this subject at some future time ;( 
let me now ask you whether you fully understand how 
those who do not emplioy their capital themselves derive ) 
an income from it I' 

CAROLINE. 

^Through the agency of othars, who if the capital con- 
usts in land, pay them rent; if in qjlmey, pay them in- 
tmesL 

MRS. B. 

Very well; take care, however, npt to be misled by 
the term mon^^ for po man's catrital really con»sts in 
money. It must consist either in lands or saleable pro- 
diKe, rude or manufactured; capital is merely estimated 
in maney.| And you cadnot, as I said before, have deai* 
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kleas on this subject until the nature and use <tf money 
have been explained to you. 

We have now examined all the modes by wluch men 
<lerive a revenue from their capital ; there yet remains to 
be noticed a class of men ^vho are maintained by the re- 
venue of others. 

CAROLINE- 

Do you mean labourers, who are maintained by wages 
and bring a profit to their employers ^ 

MRS. B. 

/No ; these, whom we have distinguished by the name 
of productrve labourers^ are maintained by the cafiital of 
others ; whilst the class of men to whom I now allude 
are maintained by the income of others. They are la- 
bourers, it is true ; but of this peculiar description that 
their labour is totally unproductive ; they consume with- 
i)ut reproducing: their labour, therefore, can add no- 
thing to the future wealth of the country, and hence they 
are called unfavductfue labourers} 

jcaroline. 

I think I guess what description of people you mean ; 
are not menial servants unproductive labourers ? 

MRS. B. 

Yes, they are ; for their labour, however useful, does 
not augment the riches of the country. A productive 
labourer is paid out of the value of the work he produces : 
this work remains with his employer, and may be either 
accumulated or exchanged for other commodities ; but 
the labour of the menial servant, se fiu* from increasing 
the revenue of his master, is an expense to him, his wa- 
ges being necessarily paid with the produce of aome 
other labour.* 
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CAROLINE. 



There is no doubt an essei^tia! diiefenCe between tKese 
two kinds of labourers : keeping a number of Workmen 
is a source of Vealth, whilst keephig a number of ser- ) 
vants is a source of expense. 



MRS. B. 

,/The one is the employment of capital; the other the 
expenditure of income: but the class ti unproductive 
labourers is far from being confined to menial servants ; 
it extends to ail. the servants of the public ; actors, sSng- 
e;rs, dancers, and all those who are maintained by. the 
productive labour of others, are of this description. j 

CAROLINE. 

Is it not to be regretted that these people cannot be 
compelled to a more useful mode of employment > 

MRS. B. 

Their labour, though of an unproductive nature, is ge- 
nerally useful. Servants, for instance, by relieving the 
productive l2J:>ourer of much necessary work, enable him 
to do more than he could otherwise accomplish. Thus 
a man engaged in the employment of a considerable ca- 
pital can spend his^me to greater advantage, both to 
hhnself and to the community, thanin cleaning his own 
shoes Siltd cooking his own dinner. 

CAROLINE. 

The use of sen'^ants is evidently attended with some of 
the benefits of the diviaon of labour. 
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MLS. B. 

You vfll probably be surprised to hear that many of 
tlie most valuable ranks* of society are included in the 
class of unproductive labourers. The divine, the phy- 
sician, the soldier, ministers of state, and magSstiMes^ 
are of tfiisdescr^tkni. 

CAROL! VE. 

I did not imagine that the class oi unproducltive labour- 
ers had been so respectable. And alttiough their labour 
is of an unproductive nature, they are, I think, in many 
instances i^ore valuable members of society than some 
. of the productive labourers. A iTUig^trate, who fiuth- 
.fiiUy administers justice;- a physician, who restores 
health; a clergyman, Mrho teaches religion and morals ; 
are certainly of more essential benefit to society than the 
confectioner or the perfumer, or any of those productive 
. labourers who ^re employed in the ihbhcation of luxu- 
ries. 

MRS. B. 

No doubt they are. I do not, however, consider luxu- 
ries as wholly devoid of advantage. Li a future conver- 
sation we shall treat of the subject of expenditure ; we 
shall then have an opportunity of e^mining how far 
iuxury is beneficial, and under what ctrcumstancesit is 
prcju&ial to the i«[el&re of society. 



CONVERSATION XV. 



ON VALUE AND PRICE. 



OF THE TALUE OF COMMODITIES/— OF THE DISTINC- 
TIOK BETWEEN EXCHANGEABLE VALUE AKD PRICE, 
-^-dt UTILITY CONSIDERED AS ESSENTIAL TO VA- 
' liUE.— OF THE COST OF PRODUCTION, OR NATURAL 
VALUE OF COMMODITIES.-— OF THE COMPONENT 
FARTS OF THE COST OF PRODUCTION, RENT, PRO* 
FIT, AND WAGES.— OF THEIR IMPERFECTION AS A 
MEASURE OF VALUE.-M>F SUPPLY AND DEMAND.— OF 
THE COMPONENT PARTS OF THE EXCHANGEABLE 
VALUE OF COMMODITIES^— HIGH PRICE OF COMMO* 
DITIES ARISING FROM SCARCITY^— LOW PRICK A- 
RISING FROM EXCESSIVE SUPPLY^*LOW PRICE A- 
RISINd^FROM DIMINUTION OF COST OF ^AODUC- 
TION. 



MRS. B. 

• Before we proceed to the subject of trade, it is neces* 
sary^ that you should mid^rstaqd what is meant by the va- 
lue of commodities. 

CAROLINE. 

That cannot be very difficult; it is one of the first 
things we learn. 

* MRS. B. 

What is learnt at an age when the understanding is not 
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yet well deveit^ed, is not aiwm well learnt. Wiiat do 
you understand by the value ot commodities ? 



/We 



CAROLINE. 



ie call things valuable which cost a great deal of mo- 
ney ; a diamond necklace, for ^stancei is very Valuable.^ 



MRS. B. 



Bat if, Ipsteai^ of money, yau gave in exchange §as the 
msQklace, siU( or cotton goods, tea, sugar, or any other 
commodity^ would you i^ttiUcim the »^klace valua- 



CAROLINE. 



Certainly J should ; for, supposing the necldace to be 
worth 1000/., it is immaterial whether I give 1600/. io mo- 
fifsy. ov 1000/. worth of any thing dise in exchange ior iL 

MRS. B. • 

The value of a €ommo(Mty is therefore estimated by tiie 
quantity of other thuigs generally for which it will ex- 
change, and hence it is frequently called exchangeable 
value, 

CAROLINE. 

Or, in other words, the /trice of a commodity. 

MRS. B. 

No ; price does not admit of so extensive a signification. 
The price<}f a commodity is its exchangeable value, es- 
timated in money only. It is necessary that jrou slvHild 
remember this distinction . 
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CAROLINE. 



But what is it that renders a commodity valuable ^ I ) 
always thought that its price was the cause of its value ; 
but I beg^n to percdve that I was mistaken : for things, 
are valuable independently of money ; it is their real in- 
trinac value which induces people to giv^ ihoiiey for • 
them. 

MRS. B. 

Certainly i^mioney cannot impart value t6 commodities ; 
it is merely the scale by which their value is measured ; 
as a yard measures a piece of clothy f 

CAROLINE. 

I think the value of things must consist in their utility, | 
for we commonly value a commodity according to the use 
we can make of it. Food, clothing, houses, carriages,.' 
furniture, have all their several uses. ' 

* MRS. B. 

That is very true; yet there are some things of the 
most general and important utility, such, fbi* instance, as 
li^t, ah*, and water, which, however indispensable to 
our welfare, have no exchangeable value ; nothing is giv- 
en for them, nor can any thmg be obtained in exchange 
for thfsm. 

CAROLINE. . 

Ko one will ^ve any thing for what is so plentifiil, and 
so readily obtained that every one may have as much as 
he requires, without makmg any sacrifice ; but as light, 
air, and water, are essential even to our existeace, sure- 
ly thisy should be esteemed valuable. 
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M&S. Q. 



In }K)litibal economy we can consider as valuable such. 
Gotnmodities only as are susceptible of receiving a value 
in exchange; for this purpose the commodity must nd- 
ther be produced in so unumited a manner, nor so easily 
obtained that it may be had for nothbg. It must on the 
contratpr, be In such request that men are willing to give 
something for it. Thus clothes, houses, furniture, though 
' certamly less useful than lights air, and water, have ex- 
changeable value.} 

Nature works for us gratuitously ; and when she sup- 
plies us with articles in such abundance that no labour is 
required to procure them, those articles have not ex- 
changeable value : but no sooner does the labour of man 
become necessary to procure us the use and enjoyment 
of any commodity, than that commotiity acquires a value ; 
either a price is paid for it in mone^, or other things are 
given in exchange for it. Light, air, and water, are the 
free and bountifm gifts of nature, but if a man constructs 
a lamp, we must pay for the light it diffuses : if we arem- 
debted to his labours for a ventilator, or even a &uq, we 
pay for the mr they procure us ; and when water is con- 
veyed through pipes mto our houses, raised by pumps, or 
brought to us in any manner by the art of man, a price 
is paid for it.' 

' CA,ROLIM£. 

Workmen must of course be paid for the labour they 
bestow, whethei' it be in the production of a commodity, 
or merely ih its convevan«e. But it appears to me, Mrs. 
B., that it is iabour rather than utiiUy that constitutes va- 
iue, for however we may enjcy the utility, it is the labour 
we pay for. 

• 

MRS, B* 

Ir/uU labour, you will observe, is valuable only if it 
gives utility to an object. Wei?e a man to consti;ucl or 
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&bHeate ooodnoditics ivliich had neither utffity, cunott- 
ty, or beauty, the labour he bestowied upon them ivouid 
pve them no value, and if he exposed tnem for sale, he 
would find no purchasers.1 

CAROLIMTS. 

That is true ; but the words beauty and coriodty, N 
which you have just used, have raised another c^jection 
in my nind, to utititv being essential to value. I recollect 
your defining wealth to be every article of utility, con-! 
vcnience, orluimry; wealth, no doubt, always implies 
value, but there are many article of luxury that arft 
pcrftsctly devoid of utility, and which are valued either 
for their beauty, their curiosity, cr their rarity. What 
for instance, is more valuable than diamonds ? and yetf 
they are of no use. 

MRS. B. 

When we say that utility is essential to value, the ex* 
pres^on is used in the most enlarged sense. Those who 
^ wear diamonds find them useful to g;rat^ their vanity 
or pride, or to support their rank in life. The utility cH 
luxuries must generally be considered in this point of 
view. I should, however, teU you, that Adam Smith, 
distinguishes two kinds of value ; the one arising botst 
Utility, the other £rom what can be obtained in exdmnge. 
He says, " The word vabie^ it is to be observed, has two 
difibrent meanings: it sometimes expresses the utility of 
some particular object, and sometnnes the power of 
purehasmg other goods whach the possession ot that ob- 
ject conveys. The one may be called vmlue in w«e, the 
other value ^* exchange. The things wluch have the 
greatest value in use, nave frequently little or no value 
ia exchange ; and, on the contrary, those that have the 
greatest value in exchange, have frequently little car no 
value in use. Nothing is more useful than water, but it 
wfl] purchase scarce any thing ; scarce any tlung can be 
hadinexchrnigeforh. A dlkinond «i the contrary, has 
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wsuve aiqr Y^ne in me, tMt a vcfy great qtentitf of #. 
tber goods may Irequeath^ be had m exduuieefiiril?' 

Later writers on pdkical econooiy, whoBe cnianr I 
have followed, have rather gone farther than differed' ih 
opinion from Adam Smith, by tracing all value to tlie 
same source uHUtUt a doctrine which leads to the coft- 
duaon that it is the application of the labour of man Co 
commodities which gives them exc/umgeabie vahtt. 

The exchangeable value of a commodity estimated in 
money, we have said, constitutes its price. This gene- 
rally corresponds with the cost of production of the codl- 
modity, that is to sajr, to the expense that has beoi be- 
Aowed on a commodity in order to bring it to a saleable 
state."^ You can tell me now, I suppose, why tius boole^ 
c^CSe is more valuable than that table. 

CAROLINE. 

'' Becatise more workmanslup has been bestowed iqpon 
it, therefore more labour must be paid for. But Mrs. B., 
the money which this book-case cost does not aU go to 
the workmen who made it ; the materials ot which it is 
made must be paid for : the upholsterer who sold it d^ 
rives a profit from lU 

Mas. B. 

It was his capital which purchased the raw materials; 
which furnished the tools, and set the journeymen to 
work; without this aid the book-case coiild not have beoi 
macfe. The price of commodities is the reward not 
only of those who prepared or fabricated them, but also 
of every productive labourer who has been employed in 
bring^ them to a saleable state, for each of these con- 
curred m giving value totheoommo4ity. 

We have formerly observed t]iiatmo<work can be un- 
dertaken without the use of capital, as well to maintpain 
the labourer as to supply him with the implements to 
work with, and the materials to work upon. Subsisting 
upon this maintenance, and working with these imple- 
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sditsi he iirtotnaiDilinit the usetes^ trmdc of a tree Into 
a ttsdul'pwceof ^itiit»re, which acquires vstloe ia pfty- 
pcxtkxi as it acquires utility. The profit of capital is« 
therefore, a componeiit part of the value of a commodity, 
as wen as the w^es of labour. There remaitis yet a 
tinsd' componeRt part of the vahie <«f a commodf^ 
wlttoha fittler^ecti<» wiD, I think, enable you tQd»- 
«ove& 

CAROIIKE. 

Agricultural produce must, besides the wages of la* / 
faoar, and piofit of capital, pay the rent of the land on 
which it is raised. But this will not be the ca$e liFhh/ 
manufactured goods. 

MRS. B. 

« Tht raw materials for manufectures are all, or almost 
adS, the produce ci land, and consequently must defray 
Ac expense of rent, the same as corn or hay. But rent 
does not enter into iJie price of commodities in the same 
naaaner aa the profit of capital or the w£^s of labour, 
because, as you may recoUect, rent is tSie effect, not the 
cause of the high price of commodities. Dr. Smith ob- 
serves that *' high or low wages are the causes of h^h or 
low price; high or low rent is the dBTect of it. It is be- 
cauee h^h or low* wages or profit must be made, in or- 
der' to bring a particular commodity to market; that its . 
price ishi^ or low. &t it is because its price is high or 
low, a great deal more, or very little more, or no more 
than what is sufficient to pay those wages and profit that 
it affiirds a Wgh rent, or alow rent, or no rent at all;"^ 

Liet us now observe how the value of a commodity 
resolves itself into these three component parts. Take, 
far instance, a load of hay ; its price pays, first, the wa- 
ge«.€£ the laboerer who cut down the grass and made it 
into hay ; then the profits of the farmer who sdls it ; 
and lastly, the fmt of the field in which it gretr. This 
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toad of hay ; and may be called its wiivralvaiucy 

CAROLIHI^. 

Pray let me try whether I cobld trace the various 
pft3rnients made to the several persoii» concerned in the 
production of a loaf of bread. — ^Its price must ftraC psy 
the wages of the jottmeymen baker who made it ; then 
the prdits of capital of the master baker who sells it ; 
next tlie wages of the miller who ground the corn, and 
the profits of the master who employs lum ; afterwaMs 
the waees of the several husbandmen whoculti^tedthe 
field of com ; the profits of the £irmer ; and lastly, a 
portion of the rent of his farm. 

MRS. B. 

Extremely wett. Thtn yon see that the vahie of a 
commodity is composed of three patts, rmt^prq/Si^ ana 
nfOffeg ; the rent ot the proprietxn* of dte land, the profits 
of the several employers otcapitaU and the- wages of tiie 
varioas labourers who give it value by rendering it nsefol, 
whence it becomte an object of desire, and consequent^ 
a saleable commodity. 

' It sometimes happens that the proprietor of land, and 
fanner, and even the labourer, areunited in one individu- 
al. We have ^ready obsen^that in many parts ofA- 
tnerica the cultivators of the land are both pro^netxirs 
and labourers, and rqap the reward of rent, prnk, and 
wages.' 

CAROLINE. 

And in this country a cottager who possesses a little 
garden cultivated by bis own hands, and of which hebraigs 
the produce to market, likewise concentrates in hknaelf 
all the advantages of proprietor, capitalist, and laboiirer ; 
for lie setts his vegetables for the same price as a m«tket 
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/is^Klener, who has to deduct from the piioe tiie rest of 
the garden and the wages of the labourer. 

MRS. B. 

/ Bbt he is not ther^are the gceater gainer, for if be has 
110 rent to pay, it Js because he has laid out a capital In 
<jie puxcha&e of the land ; and if he pays no wages, it is 
because he works himself, and employs that labour which 
jBight otherwise bring him wages : then some capital is 
used topurcliase garden^tools, manure, or whatever may 
be requisite for the culture of his garden. 

CAROLINE^ 



/ttS. 
/be 



.' 1 think I now understand perfectly well how rent, pro- 
fit, and wages enter into the value of every eommodity. 
I may say for instance so much rent, profit, and w^es has 
been expended in the production of this carpet, and there- 
lore I most pay a sum of liioney for it, if I wisli to pur- 
chase it ; but how am I thence to infer what sum of mo* 
my k is worths 

MRS. B. '- -" 

By applying the same scale or measure to estimate the 
value ex money, thatvou have applied to estimate the va- 
lue of.the carpet. ^Examine what quantity of rent, pro- 
fit, and wages was bestowed upon the pi*oduction of the 
mon^, and you will be able to ascertain how much of it 
should be given in exchange for the carpet, or in other 
words, what the carpet is worth in money. 1 paid 20 gui- 
neas for this carpet; I conclude -therefore that the cost of 
production of the carpet is ec^ual to the cost of production 
of 20 guineas.' 

CAROLINE. 

But it would be impossiUe to calculate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the quantity of rent, profit, and wages 
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which a commod^jr cost, and still less that of the gold or 
silver for which it is sold. 

MRS. B. 

No^ M it necessary to enter into this calculation it is by 
long experience only that the world forms an estimatkn 
of the relative value of UifiRsrent commodities suiRdent- 
ly accurate for the purposes of exchange. The calcula- 
t!ons to which we have been allucfing, though true in 
). rincipl^, arb by xio means susceptible of bein^ brought 
into common use. . 

CAROLINE. 

Yet when barter was first introduced, one savage might 
say to another: ' It is not just to offer me a hare, which 
is the produce of a^day's hunting, in exchange for a bow 
which! have spent three days in making; I will not part 
with it unless you give me also tlie fruit wlilch you ga- 
thered in the woods ycsteixlay, and the fish you caught 
the day before ; in short, I will not exchange tibe produce 
of my toil and trouble, for less than the produce of an equal 
share of your toil and trouble.* And surely this is much 
more clear and simple reasoning th'an to say, that the bow 
is worth so much money ? 

MRS. B. 

To a savage unacquainted with money it certainly is ; 
but I believe that in the present times people understand 
better the value of a commodity estimated in money.} . / 

CAROLINE. 

But if it were practicable to calculate with preci«<»i 
the quantity of rent, profit, and wages which had been ex- 
pended on the pixxluction of commodities, that I suppose, 
would constitute an accurate measure of their value. 
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UR5* B. . 

^' No; beeanse there are other circumstances, which, as 
we shall presently observe, ^ect the value of commodi- 
ties. Besides, it would be impossible to calculate with 
aajr degree of accuracy the cost of production of a com- 
modity, since rent, profit, and wages are all liable to va- 
ry in their own value; and we cannot adopt as 2ijixed 
standard, a measure which is itself subject to change. If 
we were to measure a piece of cloth by a yard measure, 
wfiich lengthened at one season of the year and shorten- 
ed at another, it would not enable us to ascertain the 
length of the piece of cloth. Now rent varies much ac- 
ecnrding to the dtuation of the land, and the nature of the 
soil ; profit according to the abundance or scarcity of ca- 
pital ; but nothing fluctuates more than the wages of la- 
bour ; it differs not only in different countries, but even in 
the same town, according to the strength, the skin, and the 
ingenuity of the labourer. A skilful artisan may not pnly 
do more work, but may do it in a superior manner, and 
he will require payment in the articles of his workman- 
ship, not only tor the labour he has bestowed on them, 
but also for the pains he has taken, and the time he ha» 
s{)enti/i acquiring his skill; the wages of a superior work- 
man are for this reason much higher than those of a com- 
mon labourer. Since therefore ndther the quantity nor 
the qualitjr of the labour bestowed on a commodity can 
be determined by the number of days or hours employed 
in producing it, time is not a measure of the value of la- 
bour ; we must take into account the degrees of skill and 
attention which the work may require, as also the heal- 
thy, pleasant or unpleasant, easy or severe nature of tiie 
employment, all of which are to be psud accordingly..^ 

\ 

CAROLINE. 

Thus the bow which employed the savage during 
three days, might be worth twice the labour <rf the other 
savage during the same period of time; for much l^s 
s 2 
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skffl 18 required to be a hiintsmdti, than to be a &bricat^ 
d bows and airows. 

MRS. B. 

} 

On the oth^ hand, ftve find that eigjht hours of tlie la- 
bour of a coal-heaver will be paid much higher than the 
same number of hours of a weaver's labgur, becaifte al- 
though the latter requires more skill, the first is much 
more severe and unpleasant labour. But the weaver 
will receive greater wages than the farmer's labourer, 
because the work of the latter is both more healthy and 
requires less skill. 

Now since it is imposuble to enter into a calculation of 
all the shades of these various difficulties, rent, profit, 
and labour can never form an accui^te standard ^ 1raiiie;\ 

GAROMNE. 

They have at least enabled me to acauire a mucfii 
more clear and predse idea of value than I had before/ 

MRS. B. 

Your idea of value is however yet hv from being com- 
plete; for there are, as I have just observed, other cir- 
cumstances to be centered independently c^ the cost of 
pi-oduction, which materially influence the value of com- 
modities. In a besieged town, for instance, provisions, 
have frequently risen to twenty or thirty times theitr na- 
tutsd value, and have increased proportionally in price* 

^ CAROLINE. 

Their increased price in this case is owing merely to 
the scarcity, not to any increase of value, for were they a3 
plentiful as usual they would sell ^t the usual price. 
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SfH^ B. 

^Thdr Mg^ price is the coDBequences of thdr itKreased 
value, for they would not only sell for a greater snm a( 
mooeyy but also exchange for a greater quantity of any 
Gopmwdities, eaocept such as are convertible into foo^ 

CAROLINS. 

Unless perha^ it were gunpowder, or any kind of 
Aminunidoi^ wluch in a besic^^ed town m^t be as much 
IB request as food. 

Mas. B. 

/Certainly; in that case ammunition W6uld rise in value 
a(B well as provisions. 

Plenty mid scarcity are then drcumstances which con» 
siderably affect tiie value of commodities^ I'ell me 
[Whether you understand the meaning of the words, plen- 
ty and scarcity ? 

CAROLINE. 

Yes, surely ; when there is a great quantity of any 
thing, it is said to be plentifol;— when vety httle^ it is^ 
scarce. 

MR9. B. 

If there was very little com in a desert islaad, should 
you say there was a scarcity of com there ? 

CAROI^INE. 

No; because as thete would be no one to eat it, none 
would be wanted ; and scarcity implies an insufficiency. 
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MKS. B. 

And when ii few yean ago thfere was a seardty of 
com in ti^ country, do you think that the whole of die 
islaiid produced onfy a small quantity ^ 

^ CAROLINE. 

Ko» not poadvely a small quantity, but a smaller 
quantity than was requiied to 8npt>ly the whole of the 
pofwlatiQn of the country wit)i bread. 

MRS. B. 

Plenty and scardt^ are therefore relative terms : a 
scarcity neither implies a small quantity, nbr plenty a 
large one; but the first implies an msufficiency, or less 
thsok is wanted ; the last as mudi, or perhaps more 
than is required. When there is plenty, the supply of 
the commo^y bong at least equal to the demand, every 
one who can pay the cost of its production will be able 
to purchase it. If, on the contrary, the commodity is 
scarce, some of these must go without it, and the appre- 
hension of this privation produces competition amongst 
those who are desirous of buying the commodity, and 
this raises its value above the cost of production^' 

CAROLINE. 

This then is the cause of the rise in the price of pro- 
visions in a besieged town ? 

J^IRS. B. 

Yes; or during a fiamine, or in any case of scarcity. 
Whenever, on the Contrary, the supply exceeds the de- 
mand, the price will fall below the natural value of the 
Commodity. 
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' Yott 8ee» th citfotie,tiMit the naturttivalueBiiidexckange- 
able vobie do not always oMuade* 

The exchangeoMe value consists of the natural yahie. 
subject dther to augmentation or diininutioQ;'ia propor- 
tion as the commodity is scarce or ptoitiful. 

CAROLINE. 

When yon say^ that the supply exceeds the desnand, 
you do not, I suppose, mean that there is more d[ the 
article than the wnole of the population can consume or 
use; but more than can be consumed by those who can 
afford to pay its natural firice ? 

' MRS. B. 

Certainly. Those, therefore, who have the commodi- 
ty to disptose of, rather than allow a surplus to be left 
unsold, will lower its price, so as to render it attainable 
to a class of people who could not otherwise afford to 
purchase it. Hence the demand is increased, and be- 
comes by degrees proportioned to the redundant supply. 

To illustrate th^ let us suppose that, by the breaking 
out of a continental war, our foreign trade should meet 
with such obstructions, that great part of the manu^c- 
tured goods we had prepared for exportation will re- 
main at home and overstock the market. The supply 
in this case exceeding the demand, the goods will fall in 
price below their natural value, in order to attract a^ 
greater number of purchasers; the consumption will 
thus be increased, but the manufacturers and dealers, 
having been obliged to sell the goods for less than they 
cost to produce, will be losers instead of gainers by their 
industry 

CAROLINE. 

I recollect that calicoes and English muslins were much 
cheaper during the last war than they are at present; 
and Uie shopkeepers then said tjiat at the price at which 
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tbef OQid them, dicy^did not pttfio^ ^k w«*kiiifii»hip ih- 

dependently d the materisds. 

^ MRS. B. 

The cheapness of these goods, although it arose from 
plenty, so far from being asign of prosperity, entailed ruin 
on the manufacturers and their labourers. 

CAROLINE. 

' But yoii observed that ifthe price of a comtnodity would 
not defray all the expenses of rent, profit and ivages, it 
^ould not be produced ? 

MRS, B. 

^ In the case "we have alluded to, the fall in price did nat 
take place till after the production of the commodi- 
ties ; and the expense of labour having been already be- 
stowed on them, it is better to sell them at any price than 
to lose entirely their value. But the manufacturei-s would 
in future take care to fabricate a smaller quantity, in con- 
seguence of which, many of their labourers would be de- 
prived of Work, and part of their capital be thrown out 
pfemploy. 

• Plenty and cheapness are really advantageous only 
■when they arise from a diminution of the cost of pro- 
duction. Thus when the use of any new machinery, or 
other improvement in the process of labour, enables 
farmers or manufacturers to produce commodities at less 
expense, the reduction of price is beneficial both to the 
p^ducer and the consumer; to the former, because cheap- 
n^ increases the number of purchasers ; to the letter, 
because he obtains the commodity at less expense./ 

f CAR0L1W£. 

But when nature gives us a superabundant supply of 



cqra^feefiyiinpiicekorcaiiwatttjwtlMppoB^ 
ed with disadvantage ? 

MRS. B. " 

No, not in general ; because the farmer, if not a gainer, 
is at least usually repaid* by th« abundance ot his crops, 
for the reduction of price; but if (from whatever cause) 
beMioold be under the necessity of selling belQvr the cost 
of production, the low pn6t is no longer a benefit ; for 
the evil arising ftom the check given to industry far sur- 
passes the immediate advantage of cheapness <^ corn« 
The farmers and their labourers would bethe first suf-^ 
ferers ; but it Is probable that, in the end, the whole com- 
munity would severely feel the effects the following sea* 
son.! 

CAROLINE. 

True; for farmers would ^w cautidus, and cultivate 
less wheat, in order that it mi^t not sell below its natu- 
ral value ; and, whilst they would be endeavouring exactly 
to proportion the supply to the demand, the season mi^ht 
chance to be less productive than usMal, so as to occasion 
a scarcity of com, which would be followed by a rise In 
the price of bread above the e2q>ense of its production. 

MRS. B. 

\ 
Thus, you see, Vhen the siqpply equals the demand* 
the'commoditv is sold for its natiu^ value, the producer 
making just the usual rate of profit* If the supply ex- 
ceed the demand, it is sold below that value, the compe- 
tition of producers or dealers, to dispose of their goods, 
lowering the price. If the supply is less than the de- 
mand, the competition of purchasers raises the price ai 
the commodity above its natural va}ue, and the dealers 
make extraordinary profit^! 
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It must then be the interest of the iamaer that com 
should sell above its natural ^iloe ; and the interest of tbc 
peof^e that it should sell l^w it ^ 

MRS* B. 

' If we eoEtend our views beyond the present mottent, it 
win appear that the interest of the product andoonsum- 
er of any commodhy are the same ; and tliM it is far the 
advantage of both that the price and natural value should 
coindde. If the consumer pay less for a commodity than 
its cost of production, the producers will take ^re to di- 
minish the quantity in future, in order that ccHnpetiticn 
may raise the price ; for they could not| without exposii^ 
themselves to ruin, continue to supply the public with a 
commodity which did not repay them. If, on the o^er 
hand^ the consumers pay more for an article than its natu- 
ral value, the producers will be encouraged by their great 
profits to increase the supply, and the price will conse- 
quently foil until it is reduced to the natural value.) 

CAROLINE. 

/ I do not understand why the producers of a commcxlity 
should increase the supply, if tne consequence is to less- 
en their profits ? 

MRS. B. 

We are argumg under the supposition that competition 
h free and open, and in that case, you know, captal will 
immediately flow towards any branch of indostiy that af- 
fords extraordinary profits. If, therefore, the original 
pnxlucers of the profitable commodity did not increase 
the supply, they would soon meet with competitors, whxb 
would compel them to lower their prioe without increas- 
ing their sale. 

** Price," Mr. Puchanan observes with great happiness 



for exprestoti, ^i8t&6dc#)MiM bafaife^ ^vHdi wbidi 
nature we^^ and distributes to her diOdren their re- 
spective shaicB of her gifts, to prevent waste, and make 
'^A last ont^m Teprodueed.'* 
XWe liave dwelt a long time upon the subject of value ; 
and we may now conclude, that though a fluctuation in 
the exchai^geable value tH eemmoiKdes may be occaskn- 
ed by various circumstances, it will seldom deviate much 
^tm; the natural value, to which (when the employment 
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OF THE USE OF MONEY AS A MEDIUM ^F. £XCHAKGE« 
-r-OF COINING.-— USE OF MONEY AS A STANDARD OF 
VALUE.-— OF THE VARIATION OF THE EXCHANGEA- 
BLE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVEU.^^IN WHAT MAN* 
KER IT AFFECTS THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES.— OF 
NOMINAL AND REAL CHEAPNESS^— -WHAT GLASSES 
OF PEOPLE ARE AFFECTED BY THE VARIATION IN 
THE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER/— HOW FAR MO- 
NEY CONSTITUTES A PART OF THE WEALTH OF A 
COUNTRY-— OF THE EXPORTATION OF HONEY*— OF 
THE MEANS BY WHICH THE VALVE OF THE FRE- 
. CIOUS METALS EQUALIZES ITSELF IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 



MRS. B. 

Having. obtained some knowledg^e of the nature of 
valitCj we may now {»ocecd to examme^ tl|e use of mo- 

Withoat this general medium of exchange, trade could 
never have made any considerable progness ; for as the 
sabdivisiODS of labour increased, insuperable diKcolties 
would be experienced in the adjustment of accounts. 
The butcher perhaps would want bread, at a tune that 
the baker did not want meat ; or they might each be de- 
sirous of exchanging their respective commotUlies, but 
these might not be of equal value.' 
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Itwodld be very ^ffiicule. I bdieve, at anv lime to 
inak« sQch reckonings ejuoly balance each oUier. 

HRS. B. 

'' In order to avoid this inconvenience, it became Qece»- 
saiy for every maoi to be provided with a commodty 
-wmcb would be willingly taken at all times' in exchange 
&r goods. Hence arose that useful representative of 
.commodities, money, which, being exclusively approfwi- 
ated to exchanges, every one was ready either to recdve 
or to part with for that purpose/ 

CAROLINE. 

' WbeR the baker did not want meat he would take the 
taUcbep's mon^ in exchange for his bread, because that 
money would enable him to obtsdn from others what he 
did want./ ^ 

Has. B. 

Various commodities have been employed to answer 
the purpose of mon^. Mr. Salt, in his Travels in Abys- 
sinia, informs us, that wed^s of salt are used in that 
country for smallcurrency, coined mon^ being extreme- 
ly scarce. A wedge of rock-salt, weigaing between two^ 
tod three pounds, was estimated at l-30th of a dollar,/ 

CAROtlNE. 

How extremely inconvenient such a bcdky article 
must be as a substitute for money; the carnage of it 
to any distance would cost almost as much as the salt 
was worth. 



' A £oiiifaQcli|^ of thk aatune cqbM i^ ju^dlav tfaepor- 
pose of money in tSusfie ccmntrieB ^pfy vihgte v«r}?iiBir 
mercantile transactioDs take place, and where labour is 
very cheap. Tobacco, shells^ and a great variet3r of other 
articles, have been used at (Merent times, and in differ- 
ent countries, as a n^e^ium of ex^i^miige; jliut ^p(3^iHP$ 
H94 ^y^ beeR {bund to answer tbi§ end %9 we^ 9siti 
m^^ Tkey 4re the le^st peiishat>]# of ayii GOinnipdir 
ties; tbey are susceptible, by ^e pvqsm^. of fi>«op,iaf 
b^ing divided into asy Bomber of p^ |«itl^ei^ }q^ ^ 
1mm die hf^Yk^t, ti^ ^re tbe)e^tbt4iy »f ^bp#^ 
All these properties rend^ th^^i pl^liar)}^ 9ppi^riato 
for the purposes of comtnerce and circulation^ 

CAROLINX. 

""The ute of metals as money Riustbeveiyandeat, fer 
mentioD is made in history of the iron coin of the Gf^dBs^ 
and the copper coin of the Romans^ 

MRS. B. 

Nor are gold and diver coins of modem date ; (but they 
were scarce before the discovery of tjje American mines. 
The first gdd coins were struck at Rome, about 20G yoirs 
befiare Christ. Those of silver about 65 years eariier. 
Previous to that period the as, which was of cq>per, Was 
the only coin in common use, 

CAROLINE. 

It is said in the Bible that Abraham gave 400 shekels 
dt silver for the purcliase hi the field pt Machpelah, to 
bury Sarah in. Was that, do you suppose, coined mo- 
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MRS. B. 

No ; I beKeve there was no coined money of so ancient 
a date as the time of Abraham. The metals were ori- 
gbally used for the purpose of money in bars ; and you. 
may recollect that Abraham weighed the silver for the 
purchase ; which would hav^ been unnecessary had it 
been Coined. Before the invention of cdning, the use of 
the metals as a medium of exchange was attended with 
great inconvenience ; it bdng necessary not only to wei^h, 
but also to assay die metal, to ascertain both its quantity 
and its degree of purity. 

The inventioB of coining supersedeji this inconvenience ; 
for coniiiog money is affixing to a piece of metal a parti- 
cular stamp or impression, which declares that it is of a 
-certain weight and <)uality. Thus the impression on a 
guinea signifies that it is a piece of gold of a certain fiAe- 
• ness, weighing lOr grains nearly./* 

CAROLINE. 

' Money must also be of great use in fixing the value df 
commodities ; before its introduction the butcher and the 
baker mifht dispute which was wo;lh most, the joint of 
meat or the loaf of bread which they wished to exchange. 

MRS. B. 

' Yeiip money becatne useful not only a:s a mediun> of ex- 
^.hange, but also as a common measure of value. You 
will learn hereafter that it is not, any more than labour, 
a very accurate measure, when the values of one peripd 
are compared with the values ef another distant period ; 
but for the common purposes of traffic it answers suffici- 
ently well: 

Previous to the invention of money, men were much at 
a loss how to estimate the value of their property. In or- 
der to express that value they were necessarily obUged to 
compare it to something else, and having no settled stand- 
ard, they would naturally choose objects of Known and 
T 2 
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estaUiahed value. Accordiitt^ we read both in Serip- 
ture and in the ancient poe£, of a man's property k<* 
ing worth bo many oxen and so nmty fkxkM afid bevds. 
Dr. Clarke informs us, that even at the present day the 
Calmuc Tartars reckon the valoe of a coat of mail fWim 
six to eight, and up to the value of fifty hoi^es. In ci- 
vilized countries every oiie estimates his capital by the 
quantity of money it is worth ;— he does not' really pos- 
sess the sum in mone]^, but his property, whatever belts 
nature or kind, is equivalent to suoi a sum of money J^ 

CAROLINE. 

/ For instance, a man who is worth a capital of 20,000^. 
may peihaps not be possessed of 20/. in money; but his 

groperty whether load or comn^odities, if scid, would 
rme him 20,00(V. 

w hen gold is brought into this country, pray how is it 
Ipaid for r Somethb|; roust be g^ven in exchange for it ; 
^nd yet that something cannot be qioney ^ 

MRS. B. . 

I 

Certainly not. [A bullion merchant would derive no 
advantage from a trade in which he would be emptoyed 
in exchan^ng a certain weight of gold and silver io one 
country, for a similar weight of gold and silver in another 
country, he would lose not only all the profits of trade, 
but the expenses of the freight, &&; so that in fact he 
would be exchanging 10(V. for 90/., or 95/. 

We pay for gold and silver in woollen cloths* hard- 
ware, calicoes, and linens, and a variety of other com- 
modi^s.^ 

CAROLINE. 

,Then we purchase gold with goods just as we purchase 
jjoods with gold. , ' 
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l&fiBCtly ; .those who take our gcnds in exchange for 
gdd baI1ioQ» buy goods with gold ; only as the gold is not 
cxrnied, it may rather l^ called an exchan|g;e of commodi- 
ties than a purchase,' 

CAROLINB. 

And if the mines should prove less productive than 
usual, or any circumstance should render gc^ scarce^ 
and thus r^se itsf exchangeable value, we must export a 
greater quantity of goods to exchange for the same quan« 
titypfgold? 

MRS. B. 

Undoubtedly. The natural vahie of gold bullion, like 
that of any otner commodity, may be estimated by the 
rent, pront, ai>d labour bestowed upon it ; and its ex* 
changeable value fluctuates according to the proportion 
of the supply to the demand. This fluctuation, however, 
can be discovered only by the gneateror smaller quantity 
of goods for which the same quantity of gold will exchange. 
For as gold and sQver ma^ be boag^t with asiy^ Jd^ of 
goods^ they >am not susceptible of a standard of value like 
that of other commodities which is estimated in one par- 
tScttlar artiele-^money. 

CAROLINE. 

As gold and silver are the standard of value of all 
other commodities, all other commodities, I conceive, 
must be affected by an alteration hi the exdiaitgeable 
value of gold and silver ? 

MRS. B. 

And this is the reason why money is not an accurate 
standard of the value of comoioditjesi For if money by 
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:s plenty dirainish in value, it enhances the price of com- 
nodities, and I'enders them dearer. Whilst if money by- 



its i 

nio . . . , 

its scarcity increase in value, it lowers the firice of com- 
modities, that is to say, their exchangeable value eatimai- 
cdin money ^ and renders them cheaperl 

' To illustrate this by an example ; let us suppose the 
supply of bread to be exactly equal to the demand, so 

, that its exchangeable and natural value should coindde ; 

' in what manner would a scarcity of money affect it ? 

CAROLINE. 

A deficiency of any article raises its exchangeable va- 
lue, and consequently its price, above its natural value: 
thus a deficiency of gold or silver would make a smaller 
(quantity exchange for the same quantity of goods as be- 
forei and therdnre a loaf of bread would sell for less 
rnQoey* ar, in other words would be cheaper. < 

^ HAS. B. 

Yes ; aad not cnly bread, but mmt, cktiies, furratore, 
houjaes, in shdrt, . every thing would be cheaper* in oqd<- 
bequetice of the scarcity of the pvecioat metals/ 

CAROLINE. 

f 

It would appear then that a scarcity of money is ad- 
.' vautageous to a country by rendering things cl^eap. 

y^ ' ' ' 

• '^ MRS. B. 

. ^ When the cheapness of commodities arises from that 
plenty which results from a reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction, it is very advantageous ; but not when it pro- 
ceeds firom a scarcity of money. In the latter case, the 
supply not being increased, commodities are cheaper, 
without any alteration in their general exchangeable va- 
lue. They may, therefei'^, be considered rather as no- 



T^ally thap reaUj cheaper. l£, £qit (fi^tance, sl IcKaf of 
br^d ^ould sell tor a penn^r, thoiM;h there should not be 
a ^ing^e Ipaf more ip the coi^ptry £an when k sold for a 
$hi)lii)gy JLhe plie^wi^ss would not m^i^e bread more plen- 

CAROLINE. 

ISiut if tl|e price of bread were so low as a penny, though ( 
t)^ supply should not be increased, the labouring classes; 
wop)d increase their auisumption of it so cop«derably as \ 
to produce a scarcity, if not a £unine, before the ne^t biu^r \ 
ve^. This nwffinal^ or I would call \tf(Uae^ ch^pqoss, | 
a^^ t|ierefoi« be prejudidal instead of b^ I 

acountry. 

MRS. B. 

The cqnseq^uence ypu have drawn from it is i^rropeous i 
for U^p labouring classes wo|ild not be able to purchase a 
grpater quantify of bread than iisiial, Qwing tp tlv<^ sparer 
city of money. The wages of labour would npjt be ex* 
en^yted from the general M in pnce which this scardly 
vould produce : the labonnvs as well as the bread they 
eat, would be pakl in pence mstead of shilKi^ tad their 
ower pf ppseha^^ thread woid4 lueilher b^ mcreasjsd nor 



CAKOLIKE. 

True ; I did not consider that. I suppose then that if/ 
the fiontrwy case occurred, that is^ if the quantity of mo- 
oey were considerably augmented, ^ther by the disco- • 
y&ry of a mine in the country, or hf m^ olber iKiesms, a 
general rise in the price oC commodities would he the 
coDs^nence. 

MRS. B» 

(Judoubtedly; but without fffiodudng any soarcity. 
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Therefore though commodides would rise in price, their 
value would not be increased, and the commooities bdng 
the same in quantity, the public would be equall]^ wdl 
supplied*; but as money fell or became depreciated in va- 
lue from its excess, fewer Qommodities would be given jii 
exchange for the same sum ; or more money must oe paid 
lor the same commodity. A loaf of bread might cost 
two shillings instead of one, but as the wages cf labour 
' would at the same time be doubled, the labourer would 
suffer no privation from the increase of price. You now 
«ee the propriety of making the distinction between the 
va/t^ and the yMre of a commodity. 

It is very possible for the price of a commodity to rise, 
wlulst its value falls. A loaf of bread may rise in price 
from one to two shillings ; but money may be so dq>Tecl- 
ated by excess that two shillings may not procure so 
much meat, butter, and cheese as one shilling did before ; 
therefore a loaf of bread would no longer exchange for so 
much of those commo^ties, and exchai^eable value com- 
. pared with other things generally wwild have fallen ; 
while jX&faice or exchangeable value estimated m money 
only would have risen. / 

CAROLINE. 

' And when the price alters, how can we distinguish 
whether it is the goods or the hioney which changes in 
value ? I 

MRS. B. 

There is no point so difficult to ascertain as a varia^n 
of value, because we have no fixed standard measure of 
value; neither nature nor art furnishes us widi a com- 
modity whose value is incapable of change ; and s^uch 
alone would afford us aii accurate standai*dof vdlue. 

CAROLINE. ' 

' How useful such a commodity would be ; for we pan- 



not e^imate the value cimy: tiling vitboQt ^comparing it , 
ivith the value of something else ; and If that something 
else is tiaUe to variation, it is but of little assistance to us : 
It is supporting the earth by the elephant, and the ele-. 
phant oy the tortoise ; but we still rem^n in the same di- ■■ 
lemma. When a man says he is worth 500 acres of land, 
"we can form scarcely any judgment of his wealth unless 
he teUs us what the acres are worth ; his land may be sV- j 
tuated in the most fruitiiil parts of England, or it may bp I 
in the wilds of America, or the deserts of Arabia ; Bm ^ 
he values his land in money, and says my acres are worth, 
or tFould sell ibr 1000/., we can form some notion of their . 
Teal valu^ but not an accurate one ; for we do not know / 
what is the real value of the money, whether it is plenti- 
iul or scarce, cheap or dear ; nor can we ever learn it un- 
less we had some invariable standard by which to mea« ' 
sure it. / 

** MRS, B. 

Now suppo^g money to be depredated in value 25 ] 
])er cent., and that the expense of manufacturing a piece 
of muslin, from some improvement in the process, fell ^ 
from four to three shillings a-yardi at what price woulc) ' 
the muslin sell ^ 

CAROLINE. 

^It would retain its crigiBal price of four shillings, though 
it would really be cheaper ; for the diminution of tlie va- 
lue of money would exactly counterbalance the diminu- 
tion of the post of production of the muslin^ ^ 

MRS. B. 

Very well. And If, on the contrary, money should be- * 
Come scarce at the same time as the cost of production of 
a commodity diminished, then these two causes, acting in • 
txmjunction instead of opposition, the commodity would 
botn nominally suid really cheapen* 
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^Thci modiiim that case uroiild M frbtei (aat tbtwH 
shillings a-yard./ 

Milts. B. 

In otder still fbither to reduce tli^ ^rice of th)^ nllusHn, 
we may supptae the sapply to exceed the dematid, so as 
to obfige the manufacturer to sell It below its cost of prt)- 
ducUoD ; and thus the price n^ht fsJl so low as onie shil* 
ling or even axpence a-yard. 

But oft all these reductions of prfce, that which pfb- 
«eeds from a diminished cost d production is the onl)r one 
fratn whidi general advantage is derived, lliat afisuig 
finom the di^recisdon of money producihe merely a no* 
minal cheapness ; and that which results from an'ei^cess 
of supply beii^ decidedly an eyil, inasmuch as it creates 
distress and duoonnges industry^ 

CAROLIlf£. 

It appeal^ then, fhm ^Vhat yoli have said, than ^n 
increase or ditninUtion of nioney itt a country does not 
reatty afiect ^e peouniaiy circumstances of any one.^ 

MRS. B. 

I beg your pardon; all classes of meii are temporsoi- 
ly afleoed when the change is ^rupt ; because the due 
level is not hnmediately ascertained, and until that takes 
place the pressure ms unequally. Btit hidepdid<efitiy 
of this, thm are many classes of people who would be 
veiy sensibly and permanently injured by an alteratiao 
in the e3(cfaangeable value of money; 

hex us suppose, for instance, that the prbfirietot df a 
field lets it jfer a long lease at a rent of m a-year; and 
that some years afterwards, fncney having risen in value, 
and he bemg in want of hay for his horses, purchases 
the crop of hay for ISA In this case the l^dlord wHl 



continue to receive 20iL tk^peir €ac tht rent, and yet pay- 
but 15/. for the produce, so that the fanner will lose 
5i. faetideB thei^^tarof bbci^dtalt^ l» aot t£6$ra very 
serioug iDjuiy? -^ 

CABOJlIttE. 

. No doubt; and this would be the case with all teases ; 
for it is immaterial to w^om the farmer sdls his crops ; 
if the market price has fallen he must be a losen 

URS. B. 

Yes. (\Vere mxiey raised to double its former valae« 
tha rent woold purchase double the quantity 4if coromoK 
diti^s th»t vit M before; for IQOi. m money woM ex^ 
change Ibr aquftntiQr of goods wludi was reckoiMsdrwartti 
2Q0(* previous to the akeratkm; to that rent, though 
nominally the same; would in realky be doubled, and It 
would be so much unjustly taken out of tlie pocket of 
the tenant to put into that cf the landlord^ 

I3AR0LIKS. 

iThifl eril, hawever, admiu of a remedy ivhoi a>iieiV 
lease ifiinuide? 

MRS. B. 

Trues but should thejdd oiie have several years to 
run the farmer may be ruined first ; and though it is 
true it dQe$ not vioiAte any law, ib « a manliest inmcdoD 
en ^e aecuritgr of propeiV* which we hate observed to 
be Ihefiwndatnn of all wealth, and the s<;raDgest motive 
£oif its aocumulation. There is no moxe active muS 
steady stimuhia to industry than the certainty of reaping 
the firuits of our labour. 
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CAftOLINE. 

Then I soppoie that(«ii£ai mamsf 48 ^fprts&M in 
value in consequence of ndng more plentiful, the case 
would be revened; the fanner would be benefited and 
the landlord would be the loser: for the rent would not 
be raaDy worth so aouch as it was befqre ^ . 

MRS. a« 

Undoubtedly. Another class of people who are ma* 
Xwi^y afiected by an alteration in the vahie of maaw^ 
axe the unptoducUve labourers. Their pay is gencraHy 
9, regular 6t^>end, not liable to the same vnriatiiiiM the 
wages of productive labourers. The pay ci the army 
and navy, of all the officers under ffovemmont, and a 
the I^uiied pvafessionst is fixed; those penons must 
therefore.fiufler all theevil, or enjoy all the beneit mti» 
ing from.ah alteration in the value of money,^ 

CAROLXNfi. 

' The higher classes of the unproductive labaorers 
ooi^t be able to suf^rt the hardship residtiBg ten a 
, 4qpireciation of the value of money ; but how can the 
! ccvnmon sailor or soldier do so? It is absololely neces- 
sary that thehr pay should enable them to procure a suit- 
al^le subastence. 

MRS. B. 

They are usually paid, partly in money and pntiy in 
provisions and clothin|;, and are not tfaerelbre such suf- 
ferers by a depreciatioQ of money as they would be if 
paid entirely in currency* It has nevertheless been iound 
necessary of late to augment the pay of both army and 
liavy. 
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CAROttNE. 

T)ie value of mottef has then feUen ^ 

MRS. B. 

Yes, it has ; but I must defier exphtirang the k^ason of 
thisM till our next interview. ( A third dass of people . 
who are ccmsiderably injured by a depreciation i^ the 
value of money, are those who have lent money at inter- 
eat £]r a long period of time, persons who live on ahnui- 
ties^^and particularly the stockholders in the public ftoids. 
Kot anlgr is theiinterest they receive depreciated, but also 
the value of their capital. The interestthey receivefor 
theit atock renmms aominalfy that same, whatever dim!- 
DUtioD n^y have taken place In the value of money ; and 
their income being thus apparently stationary, th^ par- 
take in tiie general (fisadvantages of the rise of prices, 
without beu^ enabled to av^ themselves of the compen- 
sation arising from the greater abundance of money. 
Professional men, and all those who recdv« salaries, 
have ultimately the reihedy of an mcrease of pay; but 
the stockholder has no resource : his incothe wastes 
Away« and he perceives las means of procuring his ac- 
CQStooDed el^joyments gradually diminish, without being 
able to trace the source from whence th^ evil springs; 
for as hisincome mnaiito notninally the san^, he is not 
aware of any diminution of wealth, j 

CAROtlVE. / 

Jftof very much I have been mistaken b tiiy Idea of 
money! Insteadof being the only, or at least, the prind- 
jpal article which (as I thought) constituted wealth; it 
aeems, on the contrary, to be the only one which is nn* 
wortlqr of that title, since it does not contribute to the 
riches of a country. An excess of money renders other 
tilings dear J a deficiency of it makes them cheap ; but 
it appears to me thata country is not one atom the richer 
for all the money it possesses. Mooqr tbereibre,Ithink, 
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( cannot be called wealth; but mezely its repi'csentatlvc, 
like the counters at cards; and its chief use seem$ to 
consist in its affinditi^ us a convenient medium 6f ex- 
change, and a useful, though imperfect standard of value. 

MRS. B. , 

' Monev eannot with justice be compared to counters, 
for it is not, fike them, a sign or representative of value, 
but really possesses (or ought to possess) the value for 
which it exchanges. A bank note, which has no intrinsic 
value, is simply a sign of value ; but when you purchase 
goods for a guinea, you give a pkce of gold of equivalent 
value in exchange. 

In order to judge whether money forms any part of 
the wealth of a nation, let us refer to our definition of 
wealth. I beBcve we said that every article, either of 
utility or luxury, constituted wealth. Now I leave you 
to judge whether money, ecnsidered either as a medium of 
eatchange, or as a standard of value, is not eminently use- 
ful ; since by fekdlitating tlie circulation of commodities it 
indirectly contributes to their multiplicatioi^ 

CAROLINE. 

' That is true certainly with regard to the money ajctually 
required for circulation ; but £ould it exceed that sunj, 
the surplus would be of no value to us, 

»RS. B. 

' The same might be sakl of a superfluous quantity of 
any kind of wealth ; more tables^nd chairs, or a greater 
quantity of gowns and coats than are wanted would be 
equally useless, and would equally be depreciated in value. 

CAHOLINE. 

But then we could export such commodities, and ex- 
change them for goods which we did want. 
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MRS. B. 

And why should we not do the same with money? 
When we have more money than is required for the pur- 
pose of circulation, we should export it, by purchasing 
lordpi goods ; without this resource, a superfluity of mo- 
ney IS perfectly useless, and will no more contribute to 
the production of wealth, than a superfluous number of 
mills would contribute to the production of flour^j 

CAROLINE. 

I had always imagined that the more money a country 
possessed, the more affluent was its condition. 

MRS. B. 

And that usually is the case. The etTor lies in mistak- 
ing the cause for the affect. ^ A great quantity of money 
is necessary to circulate a great qijantity of commodities. 
Rich flourishing countries require abundance of money, 
and possess the means of obtaining it : but tliis abundance 
is the consequence, not the cause of their wealth, which 
consists in the commodities circulated, rather than in the 
circulat'uig medium. Specie, we liave just said, consti- 
tutes wealth, so far as it is required for circv^ation ; but 
if a country* possess one guinea more than is necessary 
for that purpose, the wealth which purchased that guinea 
has been thrown awayy 

CAROLINE. 

Yet what a common observation it is, that plenty of 
money animates the industry of a country, and encoura- 
ges commerce ; and this seems to be proved by the mi- 
serable and barbarous state of f^irope previous to the 
discovery of the American mines. 
u 2 
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H%S, B. 

'nrhediscov^iyof Ainericawasccftamlyavift^ i 

oause, in rousing the Industry of £urQ|!e.{ram thesUite 
of sta^ation intq wl4ch it was nink by %iiaraaGir andinn'- 
t)arism. But had America possessed no mines, I dmbt 
whether the advantages we nave derived irma «^coq- 
liexion with that country would not have been e^Mlly 
great : we could easily iind a substkuta §at thci m^e 
^ with which she supplies us, but never for the abnnasoce 
. and variety of wealth wl^ch she is inoesaaatly poui^iogin 
upon us. The increase df European comfocts* fi mu- 
epce, of luxury, is attributed to the influx of the fc^ca- 
sure^ of the new world— and With reason ; but thope trea- 
sures are the sugar, the coffee, the ind^Ov the tobacco, the 
drugs, &C. which America exports* to obtain wjikh we 
must scsid her commodities that have been produced by 
the employment of our poor. Gold and silver, though 
they have greatly excited our avarice and amlntion, have 
eventually contributed btlt little to stimulate out industrv* 
It is not to the multiplication of the precious metals 
'tiiat we are indebted for our improved agriculture, our 
prosperous commerce, and the variety and excdlence of 
our manufactures ; nor do I beitieve that it was their scar- 
city which depfrived our ancestors of tbese advantages. 
It was because th^ were ignorant and barbarous, and 
that we are comparatively Enlightened and civilized;— 
comparatively I may indeed say, for error is still active 
in retarding the progress of improvement, and this is no 
where more evident than in the anxiety of governments, 
to prevent the the exportation of speae, although it is 
now above thirty years since Adann Snrith ftdly prov- 
ed the hnpolicy of this prohibition^ 

CAROLINE. 

/ If the exportation of specie be prbhasited, the <miy use 
that can be made of a superfluous quantity of it, is to melt 
it down and reconvert it into bullion. 
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^But mel^ theem is» in tfaiftcaiuitiy, equally iikga). 
A sdperflaooa quantity of money* tiierefore (were theie 
laws new nifini»ed) would be neoeasarily added to the 
€ill<ei]aati«i« and ac|Mm:iate the value of the wholes 

'Haw difocnt is the situation of a eountry where m 
MQlipfelnbitoryUraMeadBt! Th^re no sooner does inQ» 
ney aocumulatet M> as to occauon a depreciation of its va- 
Ki^ or, in other words, an advance m the price of com^ 
modltles, tfaanliie raexchants of that country export spt^ 
eie, and purchase with it foreiga goods; while at the same 
^e loyeign merchants send t^r goods tot the pomvtry 
where pnces have risen, ai^ exchange them, not for 
other goods, which are dear, but fcr piooey, which is 
c&eap/ 

CAROLINE. 

That is to say, they will sell, but not purchase f 

MRS. B. 

Precisely :H^it is thus that a country is drained of its 
sQperfluaus specie ; as this traffic goes on, poney rises in 
value, commodities fall in price, and foreign merchants 
iagain exchange thdr goods for commodities of thedMin- 
try, mstead of receiving payment for it in specie. 

No apprehension need therefore be entertained of ill 
consequences arisii^g either from the melting down or ex- 
porting the a»n of the country. This exportation will 
take place secretly whenever there is a superfioi^, 
however severe the law may be against it; the only m" 
ference is, that instead of being carried on in an opcfi 
and r^ular manner by merchants of respectabili^, it is 
thrown into the hands of men of dei^ncable character, 
who are temoted by extraordinary profits to engage into 
tiiis illicit tranc 

Could Spain and Portugal, countries which receive all 
the pr^^Dus metals imported from America to Europe, 
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have carried into effect the absurd restrictive laws, by 
which they attempted to keq) their gold and silver at 
IkU&e, those metals would evidently have become of little 
more value to them tiian lead and coppenT 
f If you have understood what I have said, you will now 
be able to tell me what effect will be produced in the 
raercaatale trtosaetions of a country, which is x^ shack- 
led hy restrictive laws,. when a scarcity of money pro- 
, duces a fail in the price of commodities. 

CAROLINE. 

^In that case the very reverse will h^penof what We 
l)cfore observed. Foreign merchants wiU come andb\iy 
goods, and instead of ofiering merchandize in exchange, 
will bring money in payment : for they will be willing to 
make puz-chasQp, but not sales at a cheap market./ 

MRS. B. 

/ It is thus that the value of gold and silver equalizes it- 
self in all parts of the civifized world ; wherever there is 
a de^Qency, it flows in fpom every quarter; and wherever 
there is a redundancy, the tide sets in an opposite di- 
rection. It is the regular diffusion of the precious me- 
tals, and their constant tendency to an equality of value, 
which renders them so peculiarly calculated tor a gene- 
ral standard. Were money as liable to variation ot va- 
lue as the commodities for which it serves as a niedium of 
exchange, it would be totally unfit for a standard* ) 



COJSVEHSATION XVII. 



Subject 0^ MONEY continued. 



OF THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND SILVER.--OF 
THE ADULTERATION AND DEPRECIATION OF COINED 
MONE?^— «F BAVKS.*-OF PAPER MONEY.r-EFFEGTS 
or PAP&R MOHBT WHEN NOT PAYABLE IN SPECIE ON 
DEKCAND^-^F THE PROPORTION OF CVREENCT TO 
THE COMMODITUS TO BE CUtCITLATSD BT IT. 



CAROLINE. 

I HAVE been reflec^e niiich upon the subject of our^ 
last conversation, Mrs. B. ; and it has occurred to me 
that though there may be no permanent excess and de^ ^ 
preciatian of spede in any particular country, yet it must - 
gradually decrease in vahie throughout the world : for 
money is very little liable to wear ; a great quantity of the 
precious metals is annually extracted from the mines, and 
though a considerable portion c^it may be converted in- 
to plate and jewellery, yet the greater part, I suppose,- 
goes to the mint to be cc»ned, and this additional quanti- 
ty roust produce a depreqation of value ? 

MRS. B. 

. An increase of supply will not occasion depreciation of 
vahie, if there shouuf at the same time be a proportional 
increase of demand, and we must recollect that the om^ 
sumable produceoftb^ earth increases as wdl as that of 
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the nunefr— the commodities to be circulated d^ veil a2> 
the mediam of circuladoD ; mid k is not the aotmd quan- 
tity of money, but the propordoo which it bears to the 
quantity of commodities for which it is to serve as a me- 
£um of exchange, that regidatts the price of those com- 
modities. 

Let us suppose the price of a loaf of bread to be ooe 
shilling ; and say, if 1000 more loaves ci bread be produc- 
ed every ^ear bv agriculture, and such an additional num- 
ber of Hullings be obtained from the mines as will be ne- 
cessary to circulate them, the price of a loaf will then re- 
main the same, and the value of mone^ will not, by this 
additional quantity of specie, be'deiH«cial3ed.\ 

., . CAROLINE. 

•' But, Mrs. &, you do not consider that when the thou- 
sand additional loaves are eaten, the ad^ticnal shillings 
will rem£un. 

MRS. «. 

The greater part of thcae loaves will be eaten by those 
who wiU not only reproduce them, but probably increase 
the number the follQwing year. 

CAROLINE. 

In that case it would be very possible that the progress 
of agriculture and manufkctures should keep pace with, 
or even precede that of the mines. 

MRS. B. 

If the quantity of the precious metals annually exCract- 
<ed from the mmes be exactly what is required for the 
arts, and for the additional specie necessary to cirodftte 
the increasing produce of the land, there will be no change 
in tlie v^ue of money, and commodities will continue to 
be bought and sold at their fqprmer prices. Mkasgdld^ad 



i^ver be extracted tihan is requisite fatiifese purpoees. 
goods win fell in price ; and if, on thex^ontraiy, a greater 
quantitf be produced, goods will rise in price, the fluctur 
ations in the price of commodities gradually and constant- 
ly conforming to the variations of the scale by which their 
value is measured. 

Dr. Adam Smith was of ofunion that fi>r many years 
past the supply of gold and silver did not exceed the de« 
mand ; but several later writers conceive that he was 
mistaken on this point. I am very far from being a com* 
petent judge of such a question^^ but I confess that I feel 
mcGned to fevour the opinion of a general depredation. 

Previous to the discovery of America the exchai^;ea- 
ble value of money was certainly much greater than it 
has been since that period. Some notion may be formed! 
of the difference of the value of money in andent and in 
modem times from the amount of the aevenue wWch 
Xerxes^khig of Persia derived from his wealthy and Ex- 
tensive empire, and which enabled him to miaintain his 
m%ht}'^ fie^ and arinies : it is said in (ustory to have Br 
mounted to only three millions sterling.j 

CAROLINE* 

. The prodigality and extravagance of the Romans w^ 
then in &ct still greater than it appears, since the im* 
mense sums they expended upon luxuries were then more 
valuable than they would be at the present tim^ 

MRS, R. 

' As the wealth of the Romans arose in a great measure 
from the spoliation of the countries they conquered, gdd 
and silver formed an essential part of thdr plunder; spe- 
cie, therefore, might possibly be of less value there than 
in other parts of the word at the same period. 

Independently, however, of the increase of quant?^ 
wt^h produces a depreciation in the value of the preci- 
ous m^als themselves, there are causes quite foreign to 
this^ which have coo&iderable effect on the value df the 



ktbeaddteratioDafwcoio. Apoundsterlpg^ortwcn- 
tf sbfllipcs origbally wdghed a pound of silYcr ; hone 
Its deDommaUoD. But soverd^ns, in making new am^ 
fes, frequently found it ccDveiuent to adultennte tite mt- 
tal by mixing it with alloy. It was a means of increasing 
the valne of their treasures, by paying thdr debts wkh a 
mnch less quantity oi the precious metals, and thus de- 
luding their creditor-subjects^ who in the first ipB^itxoc, 
were not aware of the change. 

In the year 13^» Edward the Fourth, distressed bf 
the debts he had incurred in his chimerical attempt^ tq 
conquer France, adopted this mode of paying his cre^ 
9rs with l»ss monejr tban he borrowed of them. He or- 
dered a ^und of olver to be coined Into 266, instead of 
§40 pennies. Having experienced the beneficial effects 
of this expedi^t, he soon after cdned 270 pennies out of 
the same pound. By this imposition, not only the credit- 
ons of the crown, but all other creditors were defi-aude^ 
ii about a tenth of their property ; being compelled to re- 
ceive in payment money ofless value man that they liad 
lent. Considerable inconvenience was also experieiieed 
from the alteration in the standard of value; as Mxnas It 
was discovered, it produced a general rise in the price of 
comnoodities, and the poor were greatly distrssed by the 
enl^ancement of prices of the necessaries of lUe. 

But did not wages rise in the same prc^ortion f 

]»RS, B. 

Eventually they did, no doubt ; but after such a rayo- 
l^tion injprices as an event of this nature produce8,a length 
of time IS required to restore the due level ; and the nch 
always resist the rise of wages as long as they can. In 
the instance I have mentioned it does not appear that the 
labouring class made any eflfort to obtain a compensation 
by iiiHs^ of wag«s, until a dreadful pestilenc«^ which ori- 
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ttlmMkkttkt t6S^ ^KteoABdltsyava^s t6 Etiglahd, and 
etmkd olf the greater part of the loWer idasses. The 
wKweis tb^ took advantage of the soafcity of hands to 
*ft«lBetbe]r tetms ; but the king, instead of allowing th^ re- 
.-medf to nmHAe its natural cxurse, considered thiB atf- 
^mxipt of the labourers to raise thdr wage9 as an unwar- 
rantable exaction ; aiidin order to prevent it, enacted the 
^Mifeiifiabourera. This statute ordaiaed that labourers 
^should reoeive no more than the wages which were padd 
p^ious to the adcdteration of the coin^ 
• It wnuld be difficult to ccniceive a lair more calculated 
to repress the efforts of industry. But Edward, urged by 
the weight of his accumulated debts, continued to depre- 
ciate the value of the ccia; endeavouring to conceal the 
fraud bv the introduction of a new silver coin called a 
-groats Intin value onljrSlcf.: and m l:35B he made TS^ 
.giDats, or 300 penraes, out of a pound of silveiy 

CAROLINE. 

What a prodigious depreciation in the course of so 
M^bmt a period of tune ! and have sinniiar expedieiits beeoc 
iMmted to by saceea^ve'isovereignB ? 

u&s. B. 

Yes; so repeatedly that 20 idnliiiigB, or a pound stav 
img, instead cs contannng; as former^, a poand txi silver, 
now Wmghfi rather less than four ounces of that metal. « 

CABQX^INX. 

But tlus is but a partial depreciation, which afiects only 
. the coin of Great Britaiii. Have other countries also 
adk)pted so unjust and pernicious ^ measure ^ 

Kits. B. 

It is so tempting an expedient for soverdgns, that it 
ha$ been resorted to in almost all countries where money 
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isuafed. Is tlie time of ChatleQiwie^ti» French fivK 
iraghed a pound, of 13 ounces. Pmfip the First adidte> 
r^teditvithone^hirdofaUo^. Phl^pofValeispraqys- 
ed the same^nud ongold coin, and it has been repeated 
by succesaive soverdgns till the deprecia^kn of the French 
■kuis is even greater than that d[ our poond sterling^ and 
their Hvre is now worth not mote than tenpence. 

As fiu* back as the time of the Romans this surrepti* 
tious mode of cbt^ningwealth had been discovered,^ and 
was practised. The Roman a«, which orig^Ily con- 
taSned a poond of brass, was in the course o( time di- 
minished to half an ounce, j 

CAROLINE. 

But now that the world must be My aware of the 
imposition, I shonld think that governments would npt 
venture to have recourse to such expedients. 

MRS. B. 

This country has increased so much in wealth, that ia 
the present times less difficult is experienced in raiang 
tsices, and the £aic3ity of makmg loans has induced go- 
vernment to^ve the preference to that modeof obtainmg 
money during a time of war, or whenever any remariu* 
hk eamenses are incurred. 

Of late years a new mode of augmentmg the currenqr 
of the country has been invented ; by substituting m 
the precious metals a more convenient and more econo^ 
mical median^ of exchange, under tiie form of fiafier 
money. 

CAROLINE. 

Paper money! What value can there be in money 
made of paper .^ 
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, 'y . MRS. B. . " " ' ■ 

Kone whatever intrfnsicaDy, yet it has been ibundto 
answer most of the purposes ot specie^— Yo« remember 
^tAnoney was first invented to avdd the inikmvedeRCe 
OT bipter. When a commodity is sold for money; it is 
under a confidence, on the part of the sdler,that he wffl 
be able with the money to purchase any other commo^y^ 
of equal value that he may want, it is of no oonse-' 
quence to him of what matexial the money be made, 
provided it have this qutdltyj 

CAROLINE. 

/ True; but paper can never have tjiat quality : who 
would part with any thing of value for a bit of paper ? ; 

MRS. B. 

"" Suppose I were to ^ve you a paper containing irty 
promise to pay you 1001, in money wnenever you demand- 
ed it; would you not consider the promise so formally 
given, nearly of the same value as the money itself? 

CAROUNE. 

Yes; because I have peifect confidence i»you ; but 
a stititnger would not. 

MRS. B^ 

Suppose that instead of my promise to pay you 100^., 
I should give you a piece of paper containing a proniise 
to the same e^ct of some of the wealthiest and best 
known merchants in London if 

CAROLINE. 

My confidence IB the value of such paper would be in 
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)|>rQportkm to th 
such merchants, 



)|>rQportkm to the reliance I could place oa the promise of 
uchmex 



MRS. B. 

Exactly sotr 'Snch confidence is the foQtidatian of all 
bankine estabfiali'ments, which are in general a partner- 
ship of wealthy and res^cta^le merchants, m whom ihe 
public repose so great a confidence that they are willing 
to take their promissoiy note, commonly called a 6ank- 
noie^ iBsfeead (x rooney.y 

CAROLINE 

/A bank-note then is a written engagement, or promise 
to pay tite sum, whatever it be, that is specified in the 
note.^ . . 

MRS. Bi 

It is ; and these notes become current as a me«£um of 
exchange, having no intrinsic value, they are merely the . 
sign or representative of wealth; but are received by 
tlie public under the pursuasion^that they will be paid 
in money by the bank, whenever required. 

CAROLINE. 

r This is indeed anexcdlent invention; what a saving 
of expense ! The establiiihment of a bank of paper- 
money appears to me very similar to the discovery of a 
mine of gold in the country : or indeed the bank has 
even some advantages over the mine, for it is certain of 
being productive, and yet it is attended with much less 
expense. Is the invention of paper money quite of mo- 
dem date ^ 

MRS. B. 

There is, I believe, no vestige of any thing of the kind 
IB andent history ; unless we should consider, as tftich, a 
species of stamped leather used as money by the Cartha* 
geoians ; and as they had also coined money, it is possible 
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that their stamped leather inight be considered merely 
as a agn or representative of real value, analogous to our 
paper moneyX 



CAROLINE. 

The leather Was 'probably a species of parchment, the 
substance commonly used for writing on, before the in- 
vention of paper, and the impression stamped on it 
might signify the sum of money, which the piece of lea- 
ther was to represent, or pass for. 

MRS. B. 

These are points upoh which, in the imperfect state of 
our knowledge of Carthagenian currency, it would be 
difficult to determine ; it is fortunate, therefore, that they 
areauestions more of curiosity than of utility. 

'T^iie first bank we are distinctly acquainted with was 
established at Amsterdam in the year 1609 ;* but this 
institution was rather of a different kind from what I 
hslve been describing. It iswied no paper, but receive 
the deposit of coined money, an account of which was 
taken in the books of the bank ; and through the medium 
of these books, transfers of property were made from 
one individual to another, as occasion required, wittiout 
the money being once removed from the strong chests in 
which it was originally deposited^-' 

CAROLINE. 

There does not seem to be any economy in this species 
of baqk ; whilst those that issue bank-notes, by the si^b- 
stitution of a cheap circulating medium, render that of 
gold and silver superfluous, and enable it to be sent abroad 
to purchase foreign commodities. 

* It is saidy however, that a bank was established at Venice at 
least two ccoturiea before. 

w 2 
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Aad« should teeigii comitries adi^t the ssaut waoxk^^ 
mvcak eypwiinBt, am joid oa tlidr ^siipcasfliiofia qve- 
de. f 

True, I ^d not cormder ^at If pffl^er^mmef wf^re 
^ttmmSisf adopted, every country woukl ba overstocked 
with specie; for though the e^tabtishment of a bank in 
any anecattiftiy may force the auperfliioiis money falo 
othenK tius cannot hi^ipen if banks are »et up in every- 
, country* liny are for therefore from being attendM 
' with tie advamastt I at ikiA ioiaginedil V... 

MRS. B. 

/Bf IssmoK paper nioneyi so nmch Is, in foct, added to 
the drcu1al£» thrau|^Qutthe civilized world 3 i^nd mas* 
much as it supersedes the use of the precious metals, and 
therefore lessens the demand, it must to a certam degree 
lessetf their valuer The irom^iateefi^tof opeiuiq; a new 
hw)k is certainly to drive some portion of the specie out 
of country in which the bank is established. It does not, 
tM)wever, force out the whole quantity which the paper 
represents, for independently of the general excess to 
which we have alluded, a bank must keep a certam quan•^ 
tity of apeciein reserve to he enabled to fulfil the promise- 
of paying its notes on deoiand. 1 

You do not mean to say that a bank will keep a fond 
of ^lecie, like that of Amsterdam, equal to the value of its 
notes, for that purpose ; for if So, no saving would result 
fiora the use of paper money ? 
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the ^iflbiiBiio^ betwen the amoiutf: of tiotes iasiied tt^ 
spede feierved in t)}« bank. It is so imDtobable thst 
enfsy person possessed ef nelcm should spi^ at onee for 
paym^» diat there is nooecessit^ ht prcMding a fiuM} 
equal tothe amouot of ttie noies Kr iirciilatian m order ' 
to f^dfil theensagement. Qapka dnomrer from expet^^ 
ence what is. toe proporlioii of specie re^yte to eoa^ 
ble thisod tQ .afisver th^ average f^mm imd^- ^^Km 
them; atidthf^r Bsgvliite tbe^uaotilsr^mA^ th^l9s«e 
accoiidsi^y : m if Bie^^led m thmv engagenii^ to paf 
them iri c^h on defnm, Ihey woql<| bpooyae hanksn^t. 

CAROUN.£. 

' Yet I an4eti$tand that the bank of E^igland no to^^r 
pay«itsnpti«Hi,8pe?iQ? / 

MRS. B. 

That fe tme ; bat it is owing to an adt of parliament 
avingbee 
the Bank ( 

CAROtlNB. ' 

And if ft Banl&of £ngfland note can no Idngipr be ex- 
changed at pleasure for specie, in wiiat does its v^ue 
ccmsist? 

MRS. B. 

\ 

In the eKpectfEtion tbait it wiU onieday be paidiagokl. 
or somethii^ equi^lmt to gold; this ephaon renders 
bank-notes still current: were sitdi confidence destnoved, 
t )ietr vahie woald be redoeed to that of the paper of which 
tli^y are made^ 



havmg been passed purposely togr^nt this privilege to 
. - ^-^It of England fw a specified time. 
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CAROLINS. 

' But since tiie Bbi^ of England is not obfiged to pay it& 
notes in cash, it is at fiberty' to issue any quamtitf howe- 
ver great. In shbrt, it ^leems \o- have discovered the phi- 
losopher's stone, for though it may not have feimd the 
nieans of' making gold, it possesses a - suhstkote^hich 
answers the purpose equally weU. 

MRS. B. 

Excepting tlmt/ as it has no intrinsic value, it cannot 
be exported in 6ase of excess ; and you may recollect 
our observing, that no use could be made of any super- 
fluous quantity of money but to exchange it for foreign 
goods. An excess of cuiTency produced by an over-issue 
of bank-notes must therefore remain in the country, and 
cause a depreciation in the value of money, which would 
be discovered by a general rise in the prices of commo- 
dities, and would be attended with all the evils enume- 
rated in our last conversation. 

CAROLINE. 

And is there not great danger of a bank issuing an 
excess of notes, when it is not restricted by the obligation 
of paying them in specie ? 

MRS. B. 

A very considerable risk is certainly incm-red by such 
an exemption. 

When a bank issues more notes than are required for 
the purpose of circulation, its efiect in depreciating the 
vahie of the currency, and raiskig the price of commo- 
diUes, is at first very trifling, because as sooa as tiiat ef- 
fect is perceived, the coined money be^s to disappear. 
Notwithstanding the prohibition of law, it never mils tc 
make its escape out of the country. It is either dandes- 
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tlnoly seat sinoB^i er piimjtelf in^ledi imA eaiporH^ ia< 

bullion. As long th^K>Fe as an ov«^*issue of notes 
serves to vefffiao^ the €oin wiiieh k foiioesovit of tlie cobo- 
Uyt umee is but lUtk angmentatMn lof Ihe circulating 
casrenpjT/; but if {^r the spede ha» disappeared, the 
bank om continue to ^ceaa additional quantity of notes- 
into ,circi^ti»iiy the excess will be absorbed in it» the 
value of the currency will be propration^ly depreciated^ 
and wHl produce a ooa^pespoa^Dg rise in the price of com- 
modities:. 

CAROLUIE. 

But is it known whether the Bank of England has 
materially increased its issue of itf>tes, since it has been 
exonerated from the obligation of paying them in cash ? 

MRS. B< 

Of that th^ce is no dcmbt ; bniit » the opinion of many 
people that the supply of notes has not exceeded the de^ 
mand ;— that the papier-mine (as you call it) has increas- 
ed it$ produce only in proportion to the increase of the 
produce of the country, and the peculiar exigencies of 
of the times, political circumstances having deranged the 
iMitar^ ordiBr of things, and rendered, durmg the late re- 
voftotioDS of Eurc^e, a more than usual quantity of our- 
rcfity necessary^. 

CAROLINE. 

But was it not duiing the late war tliat all pur gold' 
coin disappeared, and was supposed to be melted down 
or exported ? And was there fiot a general rise in the ; 
price of piovisioiis and all commodities at the same pe- 
riod^ 

. M8S. B. 

That is true 'r and! the question is very much disputed 
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whftker tliese dtcmnstimiDes wepre oM^g to tlie war , and 
the taxes it entailed upon us, or to afiover-issne of bank- 
notes. Bnglapd was under the necesaty of paying ner 
troc^ on the continent, and of subsidizing foreign sove- 
rdgns ; tills, some people are of opinion, was a sufficient 
reason to account tor the disappearance cS our spede^ 
md to render an additional issue of bank notes necessary. 
Then the rise in the price of provisions they attributed 
to the ^£|)cuYtv of importing foreign agricultural proQuce, 
which naturaJfy raised the price c^the home si^Iy. 
Foreign commodities also became dear from their scar- 
city, and this enhanced the price of such goods as would 
serve as a substitute for than at home.' 

J 

CAROLINE. 

' And commodities of English manufacture, so fast from 
rising in price, were, I recollect much cheaper during the 
last war. Now if the currency were depreciataa, it 
shoDid produce vl general rise in the price of all commo- 
dities; 1 begin therefore to think that the bank may not 
hftve issued more not^ than were required. 

MRS* B. 

^^he rise of price produced by a depreciation of the va- 
lue of moD^ is 8^eral» but not wuverfBd. for.othier eir- 
cumstances may not only counterbalanoe uie effect of tb& 
depredation of currency ; in regard to particular com- 
modities, but even render them chetmernotwithstandjpg^r' 
You must recollect that there are other causes which a^ 
feet the price of goods. 

CAftOLIlTE. 

True, the proportion of the supply to the demand ; 
but we have just been observmg^ that during a war there 
is a deficiency of supply, wmch increases instead of 
counteracting the efiect of the da>redatiGQ of cutiaqpcf • 
as it ifoold make commocSties still dearer. 
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JDurine a war there i^ generally a deficiency of foreign 
comnKxktles, and there may also be of agricultural pro^ 
duce for oar own consumption ; but of £nglbh roanufkic* 
tures intended for exportation, there mu^ as we have 
.bdbre observed, be a redundairt^, owing to the difficulty 
of exporting them. Suppoong, therefore that a depr^ 
ciation of the value of mon^ should produce a general 
rise in the value of commodities of 10 per ceat^ whilst 
on the other hand the excess of the supply occasioned a 
reduction of ^alue ofEngti^ manufactures of 20 per 
cent, at what rate would such goods sell? 

CAROLINEr 

Ten per cent must be added on account of the depi^ 
elation of money, and 20 per cent, deducted on account 
of the excess of supply ; the goods would therelm sell 
10 per cent, lower than before. The chei^esa of our 
own manu&ctures, then, afifords no proof against a de* 
preciation of the currency,.- This makes me again. 
waver in my qpiiuon, Mrs. B. and I feel at a loss "vmch 
sidfi of the question to adopt 

XRS, i. 

The st rc m ge st amiment in £ivaur of a depreciatioo 
it ^t currency is, tMt guineas no loneer passed for the 
sane value as gold bdfion, which latKe natural stand- 
ard ef tiie vahie of osiM money^ 

GAROlINK. 

Was the gold then adulterated^ and an ounce of gold 
coined into more than 3/1 ITs. 10)d:? 

MRS. B. 

' Np ; bQt gold btlUion partook of the general rise oF 
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ccsmiDo^Kties, and instead 4tf.adluig for Si. Its. loyi. it 
sold for four, and even once ashi^ as SL an ouncc^-' 

CAROLINE. 

But whf ^ not giuneas rke in ^e same pcoportioa \ 
I cai^ot conceive how they can be less vatuabfe thana 
iwiUr waghikorthe gold of nrliich the^r arp made. 

M&S. B/ , 

( The coined and uncoined gold remain ^ reality of 
the same value, but 99 it is not lawful for a guinea to 
pass for more than a pound-note and a shilling, the gui- 
neas are compelled to 9hare the fate of the paper cur- 
^rency ; and if that b& d^redatod* ^ the cdned money 
pf Ui^cpunliiy, wh«!tWg(Mpri&vi^>mi!C^tem V^e- 
wiscj/ 



CAE014K£. 

Then, if it were not illegal, every <»e wquld radj: his 
^d^redated guineas and sful^n^gi, aad conveft ttkem into 
"gold and silver bullion ? , 

Ktas, 9. 

CMai^. /Xt 19 13^ which canses our eq^ede ta^B^];>« 
pear, and tra!i«x}rts k to fore^n countries, where it is 
v^B^ fnom the shackles of a danneciated paper carrency, 
and enabled to fetch its real vake in excfanffe for goads; 
it is this also which, as we before observ^, brings fo- 
rdgn goods to be sold at ourauuket, because it i»4ear ; 
and sends our money to purchase goods at foreign mar- 
fcet^'becauae they If e <^apy 

CAEOLINE. 

. But if an ounce of gold rises in price from 3/!. 17«. ipi^> 
t9$4» i^Hpot rather ti^e valuei/ the bftiyion t1i|it has 
risen, than the currency that has fallen ^ 



. OddboBioh, like e^rery other commodity, I*ise8 i» 
firkx onljr, not in value; and that rise is owii^ to the 
deprecifltson of the currency m which its price is esti- 
• xnkted ; vere there no depredation, buWon and guineas 
^jrould b&th be worth 3/. 17«. 10i<^. kn dunce. 

CAROLINE. 

Thh than I thhik seems todectde the point of depre« 
elation. 

KR5. 8. 

YoQ nwst recoHeet that wheit i undertook Id assist . 
you in acquiring a knowledge of the principles of poUtical 
economy, we agreed to confine our inquiries to such 
points as were well estaUidied. We cannot, therefore, 
venture to decide upon questions which are yet in dispute* 

It is vety easy to acquire some knowledge (rftbe prin- 
cq>les of a science, but extremely difficult to know liow tq 
apply them. I would particulary caution against hasty 
conclu^ons or inferences ; the errors arising warn the mis- 
application of sound prinQq)leB, are scarcely less dangerous 
than those that proceed from total ignorance^ ^ 

Iiet ua aow oooclude our ohservatiqns on currency, 
wtoh.we may henceforthconsider as consisting not mere- 
ly of specie, but of coined and of paper-money. 

CAROLINE. 

Poay is itnecessary that t^e value of thecarfengr of 
a Cootttryibottld be equal to the value of the coi9amocuties 
to be circulated by it r 

MRS. B. 

vBynomeans. The same euioea or bank-note wiliaerve 
the purpose of transferring from ^e individual to another 
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several h^ndfodpotrnds- worth of goods in thfe) eoone 
of a short time. There are besides many expe^entsibr 
economics monesr, the most remarkable of which ifttui 
arrangement made amongst bankers. Thdr cleiks meet 
* every day after the hours of business to exchange the 
draughts made on each other for the preceding day. If, 
for instance, the banking-house A. has draughts to'te 
amount of 20,000^ on the bankings-house B., the latter 
has also, in all probabifity, draaghts upon the former, 
thoagh they may not be to the same amount ; the two 
hoosesexchangethesedraaghts as&rasthq^ wfllbeOance 
each other,and are thus prevented thd necessity of provid- 
ing money for the payment of the whole. By this eco- 
nomical e^roedient, which is carried on* amongst all the 
bankers in London east of St. Paul's, I understand that 
about 200,000^. performS^the fonctkxi of four or five mil- 
lions.] ' 

CAROLINE. 

And what do you suppose to be the proportion of the 
money to the value of the commodities to be cfrculated by 
it? 

MRS. B. 

That, 1 beUeve, it would be impossible to ascertain.[Mr. 
Sismondijin liis viduable Treatise on Commercial Wadth« 
compares these respective quantities to mechanical pow- 
ers, wluch though of difierent weights, balance each other 
from the equality of their momentum; and, to fcillow up 
the comparison, he obseves that though commoditieB are 
l^ far the most considerable in quantity, yet that the 
velocity with which currency cumulates compensates for 
it^ deficiency. 

CAROLINE. 

This is an extremely kigenious comparison, and I should 
suppose the analogy to be perfectly correct ; for the less 
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money tfaereh ti circiilation, the more frequeiytlf it will 
lie tnuisferred from one to another in exchange for goods. 

■ t 

MRS. B. 

Periectly correct is rather loo strong a term. (jThe ana- 
hngy .will ODfy bear to a certain extent ; otherwise, what- 
einer Were the (HPoportionsof currency and of commodities, 
tfasf would always balance each other, and the price of 
oommoditiea would never be affected by the increase or 
^:-^a...-.i^ of the quantity of curraicyy 
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ON COMMERCE. 



DIFFERENCE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE.— 
GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF TRADE. — HOW IT EN- 
RICHES A COUNTRY. — ADVANTAGES OF RETAIL 
TRADE.pr-GR£AT PROFITS OF SMALL CAPITALS EX- 
PLAINED-p— ADVANTAGES OF QUICK RETURN OF CA- 
PITAL TO FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS. — AD- 
VANTAGES OF ROADS, CANALS, &C.— DIFFERENCE 
OF THE HOME TRADE, FOREIGN TRADE, AND CAR- 
RYING TRADE^— OF TriE HOME TRADE, IT EMPLOYS 
TWO CAPITALS AT HOME, AND PUTS IN MOTION 
DOUBLE THE QUANTITY OF HOME INDUSTRT.P— IT 
RETURNS CAPITAL QUICKER. 



MRS. B. 

We mentioned commerce as one of the modes of em- 
ploying capital to produce a revenue ; but deferred in- 
vestigating its effects until you had acquired some know- 
ledge of the nature and use of money. We may now, 
therefore, proceed to examine in what manner com- 
nierce enriches individuals, and augments the wealth of 
a country. 

/""fhose who engage their capitals in commerce or trade 
act as agents or middle-men between the producers and 
the consumers of the fruits of the earth ; they purchase 
them of the former, and sell them to the latter; and it is 
by the profits on the sale that capital so employed yidds 
a revenue. 
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Theio are two distinct sets of men engaged in trade : 
merchants, who purchase commodities (duier in a rude 
or a manufectural state) of those who produce them : 
this is callod wholesale trade; and shopkeepers, who 
purchase goods in smalls quantities of the merchants, 
and dtetribute them to the public accoiding to the de- 
mand : this constitutes the retail trade<^<^ 

CAROLINE. 

Trade wiD no doubt bring a revenue to those whov 
employ thdr capital in it; but I do not concdve how it^< 
contrioutes to tne wealth of the countr}r : for neither 
merchants nor shopkeepers pixxluce any thing new ; they \ 
add nothing to the general stock of wealth, but merely ' 
distribute that which is produced by others. It is true 
that mercantile men form a considerable part of the \ 
community ; but if their profits are taken out of the 
pockets ot Uieir countrymen, they may make fortunes < 
without enriching their country. • 



.' Trade increases the wealth of a nation, not by rabing 
produce, like agriculture, nor by working up raw ma- 
terials, like manu£Eu:tures ; but it ^es an additional va- 
lue to commodities by bringing them from places where 
they are plentiful to those where they are scarce ; and 
by providing the means of a more extended distribution 
oi commodities, it gives a spur to the industry both of 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes./ 

CAROLINE. 

Do you mean to ss^ tliat the merchant and tradesmen 
encoura^ farmers and manufacturers to increase their 
productions, by finding pni^hasers lov them i 
X 2 
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MRS. B. 



Yes. ut would be inpoBsible, you know, ksc eu&y 
town or distiitt to fvoduce the aevend kinds of conoiD* 
^ties reqiuBBd lor its coDsumptioD ; diflfereot sdOs and 
dimates, axul varioas ^ledes of dittl and ioditstiy we 
requisite for the purpose. Soone lasds are beat c^oi^dat** 
ed for com, others for pasture ; some towns are celebrate 
ed by their cotton manu&ctures, others for their woollen 
cloths. Every place has, therefore, an excess of some 
kmd of commoaities and a deficiency of others ; which 
Jtnders a ^stem of exehaages necessary, not only be- 
tween indiinduals (as we observed in treating of the on* 
gin of bait^,) but between towns and coiutfnea to the 
most distant regions of the earth. 

Kow it is the business of merchants to exchange the 
surplus produce of one place for that of another. A 
man who deals in any particulav commodity makes it his 
business to find out in what parts that commodity is most 
abundant, and will be sold at the lowest price ; and in 
what parts it is most scarce, and will fetch the highest 
price, and then to ascertain the least expensive mode oi' 
conveying it from tlie one to the other market./ 

CAROLINE. 

In this they consult their own iiitepest; since to pur- 
chase at the cheapest and sell at the dearest market wiU 
l^e them the greatest profits. 

MBS. B. 

No doubt ; but 4t is wisely and beneficially oi-dained 
that by consultmg thdr own interest they are at the 
same time fiivouring that of the conimunity. When 
merchants hasten to send thdr goods to a market where 
they will sell at a hig^ price, they supp^ those who are 
in want of such goods: the higher, the price, the more 
urgent is the demand ; it is a deficiency that has render- 
ed them dear, and by fornishing the market with an 
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ample simply, merchants not oiAy satMr the wants of 
the purchasers, bat ultimately lower the price of the 
commodity. 

Do you think that manufacturers would he able to &- 
pmt <ff ui equal quantity of goods without the interven- 
tion of men:antile men? In such a case Manchester 
would be reduced to distribute its cottons merefy within 
its own precincts and environs^ instead of supplying, as 
it now does, not only the demand of all England, but 
even that of the most remote provinces of America. 

Trade encourages industry, in the second place, by 
rendering commodities cheaper. The merchant by 
dealhig in large quantities, is enabled to bring goods to 
market at a less expense dF conveyance, and can there** 
fore afford to sell them on lower terms than if ttvt con- 
sumer were obliged to send for them to the places where 
tliey are produced^ 

CAROLUrS. 

Yet things may ,generally be bought at the lowest 
price, where they are produced or manufactured ? 

URS. B. 

/ '' True ; but if you add the charges of a private con- 
veyance, tliey will cost you much dearer. Had we no 
means of procuring coals, than by sending a waggon to 
Newcastle, tliough we should pay less for them there 
than in London, they would, from the expense of car- 
riage, cost us more. Merchants who deal in lai^ 
quantities have a regular system of conveyance for theur 
goods, which conaderably diminishes the charges. The 
coals are by them transported in ships to tlie different 
sea-ports, and thence conveyed in barges to the inland 
parts of the country wherever water-carriage is practi- 
cable^^ 

CAROLINE. 

It would, to be sure, not only be very expensive, but 



I 
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exttem^iy incoDveniait, were we obliged to sepd to dia< 
taut parts for the commodities they produce. I{^ for ia- 
stance, it were necessary to send to Sheffield to purchase 
a set of knives and forks ; to Leeds for a coat, and to 
Norwich for a shawl.;-*or, without goiDg so &r, were it 
requisite to send into the country for corn, meat, hav, in 
short, every thii^ which- the countiy produces, these 
tkiiKB would cost us much more than n we bought them 
of shopkeg;>era/ 

But admittiiig that trade, by facilitating the distribution 
of commodities, promotes their consumption, I pannot 
understand how that, can conduce to the wealth of a 
country : itencreases its comforts and enjoyments, but it 
seems to me, to encourage expenditure, rather than 
production. 

JVIRS. B. 

/ To increase the comforte and enjoyments of a country 
""is the ultimate aim of naticmal wealth ; and whilst trade 
promotes consumption, by rendering commodities cheap- 
er, it does not engender prodigality in the consumer, but 
encourages industry in the producer, to augment the 
supply. A reduction of price brings a commodity within 
the reach of a greater number of persons, which increa- 
ses the demand for it ; the roan who could afford to wear 
only a linen frock, will, when commodities are cheaper, 
be able to wear a coat. He who could allow himselfbut 
one coat in the year, can now without extravagance 
wear two. 

This increasing demand for commodities spurs the in- 
dustry of the fanner and manufacturer, and they enrich 
themselves by ftirnishing the requisite supplies. With 
• their wealth their consumption also augments ; for the 
wants of men increase with their means of satisfying them ; 
and when they add to their income, they usually add also 
to their expc»iditure. The farmer has more to satisfy 
the desires of the manufacturer ; and the manufacturer 
produces more to suppl]^ the demands of the farmer : so 
that each is enabled to give and receive a greater qt^^uxti- 
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ty'df things in exehange. These escdianges It is trae, are 
made through the agency of mepchittils, and l^ imeEms of 
money, biit they are eflectu^y exchaiiges of comtnodl- 
lies, as really as if the manuftkcturer supplied thefieinner 
with clothing in exchange? for provisions. The increase 
of saleable commodities afiects ni a sim^r mamier aH 
classes of people. The proprietor of land improves his 
fortune by themcreasing value of his rents, wluch the pros- 
perous state of agriculture enables the farmer to pay ; 
and the laboi!nrer oetters hiS eondidon by the rise in the 
rate of wages resulting from the increased deifund for 
labour. The wlK>le may be summed up by ss^lng, that, 
the quantity of commodities bdng incteased, a hifger 
portion will M to the lot cif every consume wlio bas«iy 
share in their prodaeti<»0 

CAROLINE. 

I now begin to understand the general advantages re- 
sulting from commerce. (The retwl trade cmtled en by 
shopkeepers must be attraded with the same happy ef- 
fects. It would be extremely inconvenient to the rich, 
and impracticable for the poor, to purchase the €om«io- 
dities they wanted in such large quantities as are dispos- 
ed of by merchants and wholesale dealers. Were there 
no such trade as a butcher, for instance, every family 
would be obliged to purchase a whole idieep or a whole 
ox of the fermer,^ 

MRS, B. 

Retail trade is one of the roost usefiil subdivinons of la- 
bour. Nothing can be moi-e desirable than that the poor, 
who are maintained by daily or weekly wages, should be 
able to purchase their provisions in as smalt quantities as 
possiWe.^ 

CARaHNE, 

Vet I have often regretted the high price which the 
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lower oitkn ot peq>leai«(itUipd to (M^ for fuel, caitfles, 

grocery, and various little articles with which th^ are 
supplied by the chandlers' shops; whilst the mgher 
ranks, who can afford to purchase the same goods in larg- 
er quantities, obtain them of more extensive dealers, at 
a cheaper rate. 

MRS. B. 

You must consider that^ere there no small shppke^- 
ers, the lower classes would be reduced to the utmost 
distress ; and these pet^ dealers cannot afford to sdl Uieir 
pennyworths, without being paid for the additional labour 
and trouble such kind of traffic requires. Thdr profits 
c^nocC be exorbitant, otherwise GompetitwD woi^ io 
time i;educe them to their natural stanaard. / 

CAROLINE. 

' But by selling very small quantities at a higher price, 
they roust make more than the usual rate of profit ; and 
how do you reconcile this to the common level of profit 
in all employment of capital ? 

SIRS. B. 

By reckoning whatever gains they make above the 
usual profits ofcapital, as vfogea, that is to say, the re- 
ward of their personal labour. The smaller is the cs^i- 
tal which a man employs, the greater is the proportion 
which his wages will bear to the profits of his capital 
A man who sells oranges in the streets has laid out per- 
haps a capital of 20 or 30 shilhngs on the goods in which 
he deals ; the usual profits of trade on such a sum is two 
or three shillings a-year ; but if he did not carry about 
oranges for sale, he would work as a labourer^ and get 
perhaps two shillings a-day wages ; these two shillings a- 
day, or €26 shilling a-year, the man must make by the 
]sale of his oranges, m addition to the usual profits of trade ; 
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the whole of his guns go however under the name of pro- 
fits, because the distinction can be made only in theory.^ 

CAROLINE. 

Bot all tradesmen and mercantile men devote their 
time and attention to thdr business : should not, therefore, 
a portion of their gains be considered as the reward of 
their personal labour, which must be valuable in ptxxKir- 
tioA to the extent andjmportance of the concern in which 
they are engaged. 
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daobt ; yet it win bear but a small proportion to 
their profits compared with that of petty dealersl A mer- 
chant who makes in trade an income d[ 5000/. a-year, 
were he to engage himself as clerk, would probably not 
obtain a saluy.oiabove 500/. ; his waees would therefore 
be equal to only one-tenth of his pronts, whilst those of 
the man who sold oranges would be above 200 times the 
amount of the profits of luscapitay ^" 

Another advantage resulting to the former and manu- 
&ctiirer, from the diqxMal of meir goods to merchants, is 
the quack return of the c^tal they have employed in 
their iffoduction ; for they recdve the priceof their goods * 
from the merchant much sooner than they would, were 
they obliged to collect it gradually from the consumers. 

Let us suppose a cotton mam^K^turer who devotes a 
capital of a thousand pounds to the employment of as ma- 
ny labourers as it wm maintain, and sells their work to 
a wholesale dealer for 1100/. With this money he imme- 
diatefy sets his men and his mills to work again ; whilst 
if he retaOed the goods himself, though instead 1100/. he 
mig^t perttfips m 1200/. or evoi X300L for them ; yet, as 
the moo^ would come in very slowly, he and his work- 
men would necessarily be kept a long time out of employ* 
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' To the farmer such ddiays would prove ntinoiis if he 
could not sdl his crops in time to proceed with ^eiieces- 
saiy cultivation of the ferm for the ensuiBg season.; 

MRS. B. 

' In ordef to avoid such ^ti^tnitiesboiilthe ftracr and 
the inanufiietureKrwoidd bedded to divide then-^equtBl 
into parts, and employ the one in raising or miani&ctar- 
ing commodities and the other in disposing of them. To 
the occupations of agricultut^ or manu&ctures, tiiey 
would find it necessary to add that of trade, a comphca- 
tion which would be equatflf in^i^ous to eackt(#tbeGon- 
cems. Commerce is one of me eoonomicid ^Mskmn of 
labour; if it seti apart a certain mimber of men, «far the 
purpose of tirculA^gdnd dfeMsuKtegtiiepvodue&of the 
eattti, it is m order that tho^e who are engaged kt snang 
and n^anufiacturingthat produce, i^ould be tAlbe to devote 
the whole of thdr c&ipital, ^eirtime, andtiieirtidefits, 
to their respective employments. It Is worthy of obser- 
vation, too, that none of these dSvi^ons usee e i ifa pC Bd by 
law, but exist under the <3htiice <^tbe parties, aod has 
been adopted from a view to fhesr general interat^ 

But although it is advaintageous to sepas»l» oennmrrce 
fh>m other brandies df industry, It is desiraMe that its 
operations should be faCiUtated a6 much as possS^ie, both 
in order tiiat the agriculture and mam^cttareft abould 
not be deprived of too many labourers, and 'that eofmno- 
dities should be brought to mslfket with the least posable 
expense. Good and numerous roads and naiHgable ca- 
nals are extremely conducive to tliiB«l«d, as tliey triable 
the produce of the country to be conveyed urith ease and 
expedition to the several maf*kets; lor ease and expe£- 
tion economize time and labour, and eConcHny of tkne ami 
labour is productive of cheapness. 
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CARdLIIHi. 

I 

WaK tiMM m miiiBy tile fiuaer bdnsriinllidBti^^ 
of gmdiisjiis crop* to market wouidnot pnidnce mers 
than oaiM be ccnsamed by his iamftyv and perimps some 
few customers in his neighbourhood, and he must be con- 
tent to clothe himself npittillie fleeces of hisfiocks and 
the skins of his herds, for he would be unable to procure 
fMBofaccntidaftietoB. Itewooldthflraiana&ctttfervbe 
better olf, as the m^iket lor the disposal of thdr goods 
would be equ«Alf limited 

KRS. B. 

- Neither towns nor manufoctures could exist in such sf 
sMatci thbigSi because they could not be supplied with 
the pndiK^ Q^theeountry* winch is still more necessaryr 
to thear eadsteoce, than tKe workmanship of the towns ia- 
to the farmer. It is the surplus produce of Uie country 
whkh.pays |br the workmanship of the towns, and the 
surplus workmanship ai the towns that pays for the pro* 
dnoe of the country. The gveater therefore the inter- 
coiifse between town and country, the greater is the e»* 
cooragement given to the industry of both. 

Hirtory teaches us that in all dd settled countries, no 
materiid improvement has taken place in the cultivation 
of the lands, without a consvierabie advance in the siaite 
of manu&etures and commerce; and A.dam Smidi eveif 
goes so for as to say, that '« through the greater part of 
Etnrnpe the commerce and manufactui^es of cities mstead 
of being the effect, have been the cause and occasion of 
the improvement and cultivation of the country." 

But as the forms of governments, and the manners and 
customs of our barbarous ancestors, have constantly inter- 
fered with*and restricted the progress of wealth and ci- 
Tilizaltoa of Europe, the natural order of tlungs has fre- 
quently been reversed, and towns have arisen, not from: 
the surplus wealth of the couatry , but as dtadels and for- 
tresses in which the people found shelter from the op- 
])res«on of their superiors, and tlie incursions of thdr war- 

Y 
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like nd^boun. We must look to America fiir the na- 
tural eTOCt of the'progress of wealth and civilization, and 
ve shall there behold tiie habilatioQs of fomers Boctteted 
over the fiice of the country, and towns built only aftev 
cultivation was far advanced. ; 

CAROLINE* 

.f 

' In expatiating on the advantages of facility, of convqr- 
anoe, it must not, however, be forgotten, that the land 
which is converted into roads is taken from tillage; and 
could we <^culate the quantity of com and hay which 
the roads, in a state of culture, might have produced, it 
would pertiaps be found that some of them have cxxaaion- 
ed more loss than gain. 

To take land from cultivation for the purpose of roads 
ap|)ears to me very analogous to taking labourers from 
agriculture for the purpose of trade. 

MRS. B. 

. The result is in both cases similar ; for there can be no 
doubt but that the general effect of roads and canals b to 
increase the produce of the country. If we are indebted 
to merchants for the advantages of trade, roads and ca- 
nals are the instruments with which they carry it on. 
Deprived of such means their operations would be very 
circumscribed ; there would be no trade but at sea-ports, 
and along the course of -rivers. 

The charges of conveyance from Liverpod to Man- 
chester on the duke of Bridgewater's canal is six shillings 
a-ton, whilst the price of land carriage is forty shillings. 

CAROLINE. 

If there had been a river from one of those towns to 
the other, the expense of carriage would have been still 
less than that of the canal. , 



MttS. »• 

I beg your pardon ;i a river is sddom UDiformly navi- 
gable, fuid is always more or less circuitous in its cout^; 
and where the stream is powerful, it will admit of navi- 
gation only in one direction, as is the case in some of the 
American rivers. Before the Bridgewater canal was dug, 
the usual mode of conveyance of goods was along the 
Mersea and the Trevell, and the cost was twelve shil- 
lingB a-ton, just douUe that of conveyance on the canal. 
Macpherson observes, that '^ this spirited and patriotic 
-enterprise of the duke of Btidgewater is rewarded by a 
vast revenue arising from his water-carrii^e and his for- 
•merlv useless coal-mine ; and the surrounding country is 
benefited a pound at least in every shilling paid to the 
<lttke.7 

CAROLINE. 

This reminds me of a circumstance that occured during 
a tour in Wales ; we were admiring a neat fountain which 
supplied a villa^ with water, and were informed by the 
landlord of Uie inn, that he had constructed it, and had 
had the water conveyed fix)m a distant spring, whence the 
people of the village had formerly been under the necessity' 
of fetching it. A trifling sum was annually paid by each 
lamily for liberty to use this water, and the landlord 
thought it necessary to make many apologies for not allow- 
ing it them free of expense, and talked much of the money 
he had laid out in the enterprise. My father assured him 
that he was convinced the speculation was still more be- 
neficial to the village than it was to himself; that as tlie 
inhabitants had the option of fetching water for them- 
selves, the payment proved that it was because they 
could turn the time and labour they bestowed on the con- 
veyance of water to better account ; and upon inquiry we 
ibund the village had been in an improving state ever 
since the erection of tlus fountain. It had not only become 
more opulent, but had acquired habits of cleanline^ 
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ivhichhad pnnred vei)r taieficial to the health of &e 
people. 

MRS. B, 

/There are three ^»ecles of comioerce In which mer- 
.chants engage th^ capitals. The hofne ttade^Jbreign 
iradcy and the canyk^ trntfe. 

The home traoe comprehends aH the iiitemal and 
coasting trade ci a country. The ftve^ trade Is that in 
vhich we exchange our comBioclities for those of foreign 
countries ; and the oarn^ing trade consists in conveying 
the GommocBties of one «>re^ country to another/ Let 
lis at present confine our obseryatioDS to the hoine trade. 

CAROLINE. 

The home trade, I conclude, must be the roost advan- 
tageous to the country, because it encouragies the industry 
of our own peofde. ^ 

MRS. Bp 

But what ^fference is there whether our l^iour ers are 
employed to work for us, or for foreigners ? for if we ex- 
port English goods, we receive an equal amount of fo- 
reign goods in exchange ; so that foreign labourers 'work 
equallyforusin retun). ^ 

It is true, however, )i)at the home trade possesses over 
the foreign trade the advmitaee of employmg a greater 
quantity oifour own capitsd. As trade consists in an ex- 
change of commodities, two capitals mtist be employed in 
the purchase of the difierent commodities to be exdiang- 
ed ; in the home trade both these capitals are our own, and 
both of them are employed in the purchase of British 
goods, the produce of British labourers^ thus ailbt*ding 
th(^.means of maintiuning and continuing their industry. 

In the foreign trade, oidy one at the capitals engaged 
fe our own; the other is foreign. When, for instance, 
the hardware of Birmmgham is exchanged for the cotton 
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goods of Manchester, the conntry benefits by the pro- 
fits of the capitals of both the parties concerned in the 
exchange. But if the Birmihgnam merchant sends his 
g?ood8 to France, to be exchanged for cambrics, this couii- 
try will benefit only by the profits of one of the parties, 
those of the French merchants enriching his own country,. 

CAROLINE. 

And it must be desirable that the second capital should 
be English instead of foreign, not only on account of the 
capitalist, but also of the labourers whom it employs.' 

MRS. B. , 

. '"^Another advantage of the home trade is that it affords a 
' quicker return of capital, which is afiirther means of pro- 
moting industry. The nearer is the market at which 
the merchant disposes of his goods, the sooner will his 
capital be returned to him, and the sooner will he be 
able to take other goods from the hands of the farmer or 
inanufactui*er. If a London merchant trades with Shef- 
field or Manchester, his capital may be returned to him 
in the course of a few weeks; if with America or the East 
Indies, it may be a year or twc^ or more, before he gets 
it back. The greater the vicinity of the market, there* 
fore, the greater the number of sales and purchases he 
-will be able to make in a given time. • A capital of 1000/,, 
for instance, might in the home trade be returned once 
a month, and enable the merchant, during the course of 
the year, to purchase 12,000/. worth of goods ; whilst, 
if he sent his merchandise to India, two years would pro-- 
bably elapse before he got his capital returned. In the 
first case, therefore, the 1000/. capital would afford 24 
times more encouragement to industry than it would in 
the latter. 

CAROLINE. 

You do not thence mean to infer, that in the first case 
the profits would be twenty-four times greater ? 
Y 2 
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GertMDlf not. f Compedtioii is, yoa kaov, pevpetuai- 
ly tending to eqiudketfae profits at capita), in whatever 
way it is employed. Profits will consequently be proper- 
tioied to the dow return of ca{»tal ; and must, there- 
fore, be reckoned annually, and not calculated upon every 
time the capital is returned. 

CAROLINE. 

, The period of the return of capital applies, then, not 
so much to the home or foreign trade, as to the distance 
of the market; for capital might be returned quicker in 
tradine with Calais or Dunkirk than with Edinburgh or 
Cotkf ^ 

MRS. B. 

It is very true ; and how much it is to be regretted 
that jealousies and dissensions should so frec^uently im- 
pede and restrict the trade between neighbouring nations, 
which would otherwise be carried on with such great and 
reciprocal advantage ! But we shall reserve til! our next 
interview the observations we have to make on foreign 
trade. 



CONVERSATION XIX. 



ON FOREIGN TRADE. 



AOVAVTAOES OF FOREIGN TRADE— IT EMPLOYS T«E 
SURPLUS OF CAPITAL, AND DISPOSES OF A SURPLUS 
OF CO»fMODITlES. — OF BOUNTlEjid — EFFECTS OF 
RESTRICTIONS ON FOREIGN TRADE^ — EXTRACT 
FROM say's POLITICAL ECONOMY.— -EXTRACT FROM 

franklin's works. 



CAROLINE. 

At our last interview, Mrs. B., you were regretting 
that any restraint should be impeded on our trade with 
foreigD countries ; but since you nave explained to me the 
superior advantages arising from the home trade, I 
should have supposed that every measure tending to Ss- 
courage forei^ commerce, and promote our own indus- 
try, would be extremely useful. 

MRS. B. 

You would find it difficult to accomplish both those ob- 
jects; for(m order to encourage our own industry we 
must &cilitate the means of tdfing the proAwx ot our 
manufactures, and extend their market as much as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, if we prohibit exportadoo we 
limit the production of «ur iiiaDu£actures to the supply 
^hich can be consumed at home. No measure tending 
to the discouragement of foreign trade, can, therefore, 
be said to promote the industry of the country^ , 
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GAROLZKE. 

But foreign trade cannot be both advantageous and dis- 
advantageous to a countiy ? 

MRS. B. 

/ It is never disadvantageous, but only less beneficial than 
tW home trade. It is only after the demand at home is 
supplied, that our surplus produce is sent toforeign mar- 
kets. When we have more capital to dispose of than 
is required in the home trade, instead of leaving it useless 
and the labourers it would employ idle, we set them to 
work for foreign markets. If, for* instance, the woollen 
manufacturers of Leeds, after having supplied the whole 
demand of England for broad cloths, have any capital left, 
they will use it in the preparation of woolien goods for 
exportation* - 

CAROLINE. 

Why not rather employ it in the fabrication of other com- 
modities which may be consumed at home ^ 

MRS. B. 

If there were a deficiency of capital in any other branch 
of industry at home, the redundancy would naturally be 
drawn to that branch ; but if all the trade, that is, all tlie 
exchanges that could be made at home, have been ir.ic.c, 
we eend the residue of our commodities to fortr/n iiiii- 
kets lor saleA 

CAROLINE. 

Yet it appears a great har«j«..:i'> r.u fc poor to «f '1 
goods abroad, which so m;my isL \-x\x\ uic -i. w »• ;. . t 
home. • 
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sens. B. 

(The poor are at fifat'8U]^pliGd with whateiFert^iey can 
afibfd to purchase ; and without the means of purchase 
you must recoHect that there ean be no efiectual demand. 
It is not to be expected that fermers and manu&ctin^ers 
should labour for them merely from charitable motives^ 
and were they so cfisposed, they would not long possess the 
luej^is of continuing their benevolence. It would be very 
wrong, theiefore, tocensider this surplus prsdnce as tak- 
en ftx>in tiie poor ; for it would not have been pvoduced 
had there been no denfand -for it in foreign oauntties J 

CABOLINE. 

That is very true. \ In all employment of camtal men 
labour with a vi«w to {Nnfit; tbey work, themfore, only 
for those who will pay them the value of their prcxkoe. 
And it is easy to conceive that those who have no for- 
ther want of English commodities may yet wish to pro- 
cure foreign goods.^ The Ei^Ush merdhant will tberdfore 
say, '* l^i£bethere IS no more demand for the goodsl deal 
in, I will export <the remakider, which wiU be purchased 
abroad, and I shall get foreign commodities in exchange ; 
-^though my countrymeo do not require an^ more cot- 
ton goods, I know that they will purchase wines, colBfee, 
sugar, &c.'' 

MRS. B. 

Very well. Let us examine now what would be the ef- 
fect of confining tlye employment of commercial capital to 
the home trade, /if the inhabitants of the West Indian 
islands, Jamaica, ibr instance, were to proliibit the expor- 
. tation of odORee wad sugar, and the planters were eUiged 
to trade only within the island, tbeoosaequenoe woiild be, 
that the demand for coffoe and sugar would be very in»g- 
nificant, and that an inconsiderable parto^ of the capiUil 
of the colony would luid employment. The same dfect 
would take p^ace in Russia, tt foreign merchants were not 
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aUoired to ptMKkase tbelMmiwd flax soabundaotiy pro- 
duced in thiat countiy . fi'.in Peru and Chili the exporta- 
tion of kidjgo^ bark, and other drugs was prohSnted, the 
Eur(^>eans, who purchase them, would not be the only 
si^ferers; the Americans would be impovenshe^ for 
want of employment for thdr capital./ 

CAROI.IN£. 

All this is very clear, I admit But what security have 
ire that merchants will not employ their capital in fo- 
reiga oommatie» before the djemand for it in the home 
trade is foUy suj^lied ? 

MRS. B. 

' That security is derived from the natural distribution 
of capital according to the rate of profit. If foreign eom- 
merce employed more ca^Htal than the country could 
-spare, the demand for it at home would raise the profits 
of the home trade, and the temptation of these increased 
profits would soon restore that portion of c^apital wiiich 
had been unnecessarily withdrawn from it^ 

CAROLINE. 

What an excellent criterion the rate of profit aiFords 
of the employment of capital most advantageous to the 
community ! When foreign commerce then offers greater 
profits than the home trade, it proves that there i&a great- 
•er demand for capital in that branch of industrvf 

MRS. B. 

Yes it proves that the country possesses a surplus 
quantity of produce either agricultural or manufoctured, 
which cannot be disposed of in the home market ; and 
if the owners of this surplus were prevented from ex- 
changing it for foreign commodities, it would not in future 
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bet)tt)dueed, andthbse whopttsduced iti^mdd betfarowa 
out of employment/ 

'The first comm6ditiesr a coimtty usually eiqports is a« 
gricultural produce, which she exchanges for manufactur- 
ed goods ; this is still the case with America, on account 
of its being a newly settled nation ; it i^also thecase with 
Poland and Rusaa, those countries having made slower 
progress in wealth and population than the other commu« 
nities of Europe. When nations are considerably ad- 
vanced in weahh and populatibn, all the food th^ can 
raise 'is required at home, and manufactures are esta^b* 
lished in order to employ the increased numbers of peo-' 
pie ; in the course of time they find it expedient to export 
mani^u^tured goods in return for com, the home supj^y, 
which was at first so redundant, bdng no loi^ger sufficient 
to m^tain the increased population. And it is at Uiis- 
point thatEagtandis now arrived / 

CAROLINE. 

I am surprised that foreign commerce with distant- 
countries should ever ofFer sufficient profits to aflbrd a: 
compensation to the merchant for the disadvantages' 
arising from the slow return of capital. 

MRS* B. 

; 
If it did not, no merchant would engage in it. jThe 
greater the distance of the market to which he sends his 
goods the greater must be the profits on their sale, to 
make up riot only for the tardy return of his capital, but 
also for the charges of conveyance of the goods. Freight 
and insurance from sea risks are both to be deducted 
from the profit^ of the merchant in foreign trade^ 

CAROLINE. 

Then since we are obliged to scH our goods at such 
high prices in distant markets, I wonder that we should 
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&dpiMlMMi»tetlwift9 TUMJd it malt amwer bcttetfag 
those countries to prodace them at home ? 

Mils. As. 

You mi^ be aaanied theit jao natai wi) purchase ttom 
sdbffMd woBfe muf be jmcaMred eC the same ^uidity and 
for kaa expenae at noBie. Bttt- aH coimtnes are not 
e^jwdlf cafK^de of produeiDg the same kind of consno- 
duaesy cither rude ot maimttiBtarBd. Tfae^ifts ef nature 
ace still nme diversified la the diflferent chmaties of the 
eartfa^tfaantbehabiteaiidtlMpositaisefmeii; It>irould 
be impossible for us at any expense to produce the wines 
of Portugal, on accoont of the coldness of our dmoate. 
•We can procare them only by an exchange of commo- 
ditie&: the* Portuguese take oar braad' cloth hi return: 
this, it is true» tb^ might mann£sctare at bcane ; but as 
our climate is pecufiarly £aivourable to pasturage, and our 
workmen partici^ly skilful in manu&ctures, broad 
cloths could not be made in Portugal equally good at the 
same expense, including the charges ef frei^t and m- 
suranee ; and whiht the Portuguese can purchase them 
of us for less than they can fabricate them at home* it is 
certainly their interest to procure there in exchange for 
commodities, die culture or fabrication of which is more 
suited to the nature of their climate and the habits of the 
people. 

£iiit the difference of price of our manufoctured goods 
at home or abroad is not so ^reat as you would imagine ; 
in articles of small bulk it is very trilling^ I recollect 
^ome years since purchasing an English ptK:ket-book at 
Turin for nearly the same price that it would have cost 
in London. 

CAROLINE. 

' How then was the expense of conveyance defrayed ; 
and what conq^sation was there for the slow return of 
capital ^ 
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These expenses prtiDahljr 4id not moee .than, counfi^r-i 
balance the hig;h rent and taxes t>aid by Loodoil siiop- 
keepers, which I beUeVe ai% comparatively wsigmficaiit 
at Turin. There mjjght, periiaps, also become bounty 
en the exportation (x^8ti«h f^ofns, whidi woold enaUe 
the merchant to sell them at a Ipwer pnce. . 

Pray wh^t is ja bauB^ aR|;oods ? 

' It is a pecumaty reward given by ^o/vegnmetils, for (he 
exportation of cert^ gooda. Gov^emmailft so for firom 
partaking o£ yoorfntjudiGes againab te^gn trad^ often 
think it right to encourage the exportation of Uieir ma- 
nufactures by such artificial measures. I 

€AB,OLSN£. 

A bounty, then, qb any commoAty has the e&ect of 
induchip; merchants to e^ixnrt niore of it than they would 
otherwise do, as it raises their proHts. But in conse- 
quence of this, capital will be drawn into this trade be- 
yond Its due proportion ? 

MRS. B. 

Certamly j>>^.bount;^ ^oftcn tempts merchadts to inVtet 
capital m a trade which otheirvme would hdt iuiswer ; 
that isk to ei^ort gpckls wluch would not yield a profit, 
after paying the es^enses of conveyance, without such 
encouragement; and this capital were it not artificially 
drawn out of its natural course, would fiow into channels 
iThfch WocAd yield pr efks, witjvdut any expense to ^- 
witMncnty* 

-^ z 
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eAllOfilVE. 

Here then my aj^irehensioii of fore^n trade is weH- 
fbanded ; for more capital is drawn into it than is requir- 
ed to preserve the equality of profits. 

MRS. B. 

That is sometimes the case ; but it may also be unduly 
dxawn from one branch of foreign commerce to another. 
^'The eflect of bounties, however, is generally counter- 
acted by the nations with whom we trade. Alarmed at 
our thus fbrdng our goods upon them, and dreadfully 
apprehensive of its interferiBg with the sale of their own 
manufactures, they hnmediately lay a duty on the com- 
modity on which we ^nt a boimfey, and obtige it ,to'pay, 
on entering thdr territory, a-sum. at least equivalent ta 
that, wluch we bestow on it cb quitting our own J 

CAROLINE. 

Wliat a pity that dther party should interfere to check 
and restr^ me natural course of commerce! The dis- 
ease, however, seems to call for the remedy; as it is 
sometimes expedient to take one poison as an antidote to 
another. 

MRS. B. 

If we are so generous, or so foolish, as to enable fo- 
reigners to purchase our commodities at.axheaper rate, 
by paying a part of the price for them, are we not doing 
them a service, and ourselves an injury.* and is it wise in 
them to endeavour to counteract such a measure ? 

CAROLIKE. 

True ; I did Tiot consider it in that point of view. It 
is really laughable to see two nations, the one strenoous- 
ly endeavouring to injure itsdf, whilst the other stu- 
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diously avoids recdvinga^lMaeit; and thus» by the mu- 
tual counteraction of each other's artifice, they leave Hie 
trade to follow its natoral covrse. 

I am now perfectly satisfied of the a4vaciit^re of ob» 
: taining, by means of tordgn commeroe^ sudi articles as 
cannot be produced at home ; but I contess I do not feel 
-the same conviction with reg^atl to commodities, whidi 
might be producettttMiome, though with some addition- 
al expense.) /=»»*y) 

MRS. B. 

Why should it not be the Interest of a counUy as well 
as that of an individual, to purehase commodities where- 
ever they can be procured cl)eapest?|^It might be very 
possible, as it has beea observed by an ingenious writer,* 
for England to pvoduce at a great expense of labour the "» 
tobacco which we now import from Virginia : and Uie 
Virginians, with no less difficulty, might fabricate the 
broad cloths with which we fiunush them. But if our cli- 
mate is better adapted to pasturage, and that of Virginia 
to the culture of tobacco^ it is evident that the exchange 
ci these commodities is a mutual advantage.*) 

CAROtIN£. 

/ But are not the goods exchanged in trade of equal va- 
lue ^ If we send the VimniaQs a thousand pounds worth 
of broad cloths, they will send us only a thousand pounds 
-worth of tobacco in return. It may be a convenient mea- 
sure, zmd the exchanging merchants will each make their 
profits ; but I cannot perceive how the country can de- 
rive any accession of w^th from such traffic. 

MRS. B. 

Recollect that we sai^trade gives an additional value 
to commodities by bringii^-tbem from places where they 

• Sir Frtnow Divernois* 
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Me|toitiftil,tothaBewlMraftlM]rai«'scaree. Wli€iiwe 
ship off 1C»00^. worUi of broad cloths for Virg^ 
Virgmiaiis export 1000/. woith of tobacco far Enf^laiid, 
the Coimnodities exchanged are of eqoaft value ; \»aX Hiey 
each ao^re on additknal vabie durios the traaflport : 
the tobacco was not worth ao much in \lr|^iHa as it is 
when it amves in England, because not being cultivated 
here, k is more scarce and in greater demand with us. 
The broad doth was not worth so much in Enriand as it 
is when it reaches Virginia, because, not bang febricated 
in that country, it is more scarce and in greater demand 
thercy 

CAROLINE. 

Very true; but if we both colthrated toftiacco and &- 
bricated broad cloths ; and if the Virg^ians did the same, 
each country would be suppUed at home, and the expense 
of conveyance of the tw6 cargoes exdbumged would be 
saved. 

MRS. B. 

If we could rsdse tobacco at as little expoise as it is 
done inVir^a, and the Virginians could manufacture 
broad cloths as cheap as they can purchase them of as, 
your argument would ^ju«t:; but that is not thei:»se. 
To make this dear to vou, let us examine what quanti- 
^ of labour Is bestowed upon the production of ^eae se- 
vacsi commodities. \i the broad cloth which we seod to 
Virginia cost us the Labour^ one man, we will say for 
1000 days, while the tobacco which we receive in ex* 
change would have cost us 2000 days' labour to p{X)4iK? 
at home, do we not save a thousand davs' labour f and is 
not the advantage to the Virginians similar, i^ the tobacco 
which cost them 1000 days' labour to wise wiH exchange 
for English broad doth, which thenr could not have manu- 
fectured under 2000 days' labour^ ' 
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By such an exchange, theiH each country saves 1000 
days' labour? 

. MRS. B. 

/Yes ; and to save is to gain ; for the thousand days' la- 
bour thus economized are employed in the production of 
some other commodity, which is so much clear gain to 
each country; 

CAROLINE. 

Then each country procures the commodity it wants 
at half the expense which would have been required to 
produce it At hcHne? 

MRS. B. 

Just so. fro put the question in other words, we may 
say, if by the-employment of 60,000/. in the Virg^ia trade 
we can obtain as much tobacco as would require 100,000/. 
if cultivated at home, there is 50,000/. economized, which 
will be employed in producing something else. The advan- 
tages of foreign commerce, it is true, are seldom carried 
so far as a saving of half the expenses of production ; but 
they must always exist in a greater or less degree ; for 
it is evident that no nation will purchase from abroad 
what can be produced equally cheap and good at home^ 

CAROLINE. 

Wlien goods are equally good and cheap I cert^nly 
prefer buying them of shops m the neighbourhood rather 
than at a distance, because it is more coovenient ; but 
why merchants should feel the same preference I do not 
clearly see : provided the goods they receive in their 
warehouses are of the same quality and price, I should 
z 2 
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think it would be immaterial to them from whcocethey 
c^uoe? 

MRS* B* , 

The)r, like you, find advantt^es in dealing with their 
neighbours ; it enables them to ascertain better the cha- 
racter of the persons of whom they make their pimha- 
ses ; it aflbrds them the means of protecting Uiemscilyes 
agabist imposition, and of applying a Iqgal remedy in case 
of necesatv. As long as profits are equal, theretore, (in- 
dependently of risk) a merchant will always prefer em- 
ploying his capital in the home trade ; and it is only supe- 
rior profits that can tempt him to enter on a trade ^wluch 
he Is exposed to greater rides. You may recollect we 
formerly observed that the chances of g»n must always 
be proportioned to the chances of loss.; • 

CAROLIK£. 

I confess that before this explanation I never could 
comprehend how foreign trade could be a mutual advan- 
tage to the countries engaged in it, for I imagkied Uiat 
what was gained by tiie one was lost by the other. 

MRS. B. 

'^ All free trade, of whatever description, must be a mu- 
tual benefit to the parties engaged in it ; the only (^tiflPer- 
ence that can exist with regard to profit is, that it 
may not always be equally divided between them. 
An opposition of interests takes place not between mer- 
, chants or countries exchanging their commodities, but 
between rival dealers in the same commocUty ; and it is 
from that circumstance probably that you have been led 
to form such an erroneous idea of commerce. Do you 
not recollect our observing, some time since, that com- 
petition amongst dealers to dispose of their commodities 
renders them cheap, whilst competition amongst purcha- 
i>ers renders them dear. When you make any purchase. 
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are yoa not ieasiUe that tbe greater the number of shops 
in the same neighbourhood c^ing in the same common 
dityt the aiore likd^r you are to ptnchase it at a low 

price ?) 

CAROLIVC. 

Yes; because the shopkeq)ers endeavour to undersell 
eaok ether, 

MRS* B* 

/*•' It is tiierefore the hiterest of the dealer to narrow com- 
' petition, whilst it is that of the censumer to enlarge it; 

Now which do you suppose to be the interest of the coun- 

tiy at large ? 

CAROLINE. 

That of the consumer ; for every man is a consumer, 
even the dealers themselves, who, though they are desi- 
rous of preventii^ competition in their own individual 
trade, must wish for it 4q all other species of commerce . ' 

MRS, B. 

Nodoubt ; (jt is by free and q>en competition alooe that 
extravagant prices and exorbitaiit pronU are prevented, 
and that the public are supplied wfth compooditie^ ^ 
cheap as the dealer can afford to sell tbem. - 

GAROLIME. 

But in regard to luxuries, Wn. B^ may we not be al- 
lowed to encourage those of our own production in pre- 
ference to those brought from foreign countries ^ 
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MRS. B. 



-The commercial state of France during Bonaparte's s>v 
tern of prohibition will furnish a very satisfaotory auiswer 
to your question. The West Indian produce, which the 
French were prohibited from purchasmg, consists chiefiy 
of certain luxuries of which they could not endure to be 
deprived ; so that, for instance, they were employed, at 
an immense expense of capital, in extracting a sacchariDe 
juice from various fruits and roots to answerin an infoior 
degree the purpose of sugar ; they cultivated bitter en- 
dives, th« root of which supplied them with a wretched 
substitute for coffee ; their tea was composed of indige- 
nous herbs of a very inferior flavour to that of Chma. 
In a woixl, labour was multiplied to produce commodities 
of inferior value ; or they would have been altogether de- 
prived of a vaiiety of comforts to which they hadbeoi ac* 
customed, and which besides the pleasure derived from 
the enjoyment of them, wehave observed to be one of tlie 
strongest incitements to industry. 

But the privation of the consumers of luxuries is but a 
trifling evil compared with the consequences of such res- 
trictions upon the labouring classes; for its efTect is to 
increase the difficulty of raising produce, and, consequent- 
ly, to diminish the' quantity of capital, the fund upoD 
which the poor subsist. , 

Mr. Say, who witnessed all the peniicious eflects of 
this system, thus expresses himself; " C'est un bien mau- 
vais calcul que de vouloir obli^er la zone temperee a four- 
nir des produits a la zone torride. Nos terres produisent 
peniblement en petite quantite, et en qualite mediocre, 
des matieres sucrees et colorantes, qu*un autre cliinat 
donne avec profusion ; majs elles produisent, au contrai- 
re avec facilite, des fruits, des cereales que leur pdds 
et leur volume ne permettent pas de tirer de bien loin. 
liOrsque nous condamnons nos terres a nous donner ce 
qu'elles produisent avec desavantage aujc depends de ce 
qu'elles produisent plus volontiers; lorsque nousachetons 
fort cher, ce que nous payerions a fort bon marclie, si 
nous le tirions des licux ou il est produit avec avantage, 
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nous devenQQ$ n^s mexnes yictimes ^e notr^ prPPJI!^ fp- 
lie. Le coipble de fhdbiHte est ^e tiver le pairti le plus 
avai^geux dcs fcrc^s cle Ije^ nature; et'le comSle de la 
demence est ^e hitter centre ejleis; car c'est employer 
nfs pdnes a detnure une pVtie des £prce^ ^u'elle you- 
droit nous preter.'' 

The proliibi^. pC fer^ fxpjcmi(\9^ies has thw as ef- 

■ feet precisely th? rever$6 of tt^at of machiqqy ; % it 

■ increa^ instead of diminishipg the quantity of labour ; 
and producer inferior, in^te^ of more perfect commo- 

: ditie^ 

MRS. 9. 

' And consequently the ;<^ealth,, prosperity, and enjoy- 
ments of a country so situated, mstead ot augmenting 
would d^lin^. Let us he£^r ^hat Dr. Fr%pls.lii^ §£^ on 
the subjec^'cJ restrictions and projiibitioi^ 

^iPerhaps in general, it wah^i be better if ^yenin^^t 
meddled no further with trade than to protect it, and let 
it take its course) Most of the statutes or acta, edicts, j 
arrets, and plao^tds, of parliaments^ princes, and states, ' 
for regulating, directing, or restrsumng of trade, have we ■. 
think, been either political blunders, or jobs obtsdned by j 
artful men, for private advantage, under pretence of pub- ' 
lie good. When Colbert assembled some wise old mer- , 
chants of France, and de^red their advice and opinioa ; 
how he could serve and promote commerce; their an 
swer, after consultation, was in three words only, 'Zais* . 
^z nouajaire,' It is said by a very solid writer of the ' 
same nation, that he is well advanced in the sdeaoe of 
politics who knows the fiill force of that maxim, fiat' 
trofi gouvemer^ which perhaps would be of more use 
when applied to trade than m any other public coocem. 
It were therefore, to be wished that commerce were a& 
free tietween all the nations in the world as between the 
several counties of England. So would all, by mutual 
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commuracation, obtain more enjoyment. Ihosc counlieb 
do not ruin each other by trade, neither would the nations. 
. No nation was ever ruined by trade, even seemingly the 
most disadvantageous. Whenever desirable superfluities 
are imported, industry is thereby excited and superfluity 
produced." 

CAROLINE. 

Well, I abandon the exclusive use of English luxuries ; 
but the very argument you have used against them 
makes me think that it must be advisable to fdy m 
home produce for the necessaries of life. Were we de- 
pendent on foreign countries for a supply cf com,* what 
would become ^ us if those countries, in time of war, 
prohilHted its exportatiori ? 

MRS.B. 

Your question will lead us into a discussion on the com* 
trade, which it is too late for us to enter upon to-day ; we 
will, therefore, reserve it for our next meeting. 



CONV^ERSATION XX. 



Continuation of FOREIGN TRADE. 



ON THE CORK TBADE.— CONSEQUENCES OF DE^ENSIN/S 
UPON A HOME SUPPLY OF CORN IN COUNTRIES OF 
GREAT CAPITAL AND POPULATION.— IT PRODUCES 
HIGH PRICES IN ORDINARY SEASONS, AND GREAT 
FLUCTUATION OF PRICES IN .TIMES OF SCARCITY 
AND OF ABUNDANCB.r^WHY T^IS IS NOT THE CASE 
IN NEWLY SETTLED COUNTRIES.—- PROPRIETY OF 
FREE TRADE IN GENERAL. — Dy^NGER OF INTRODUC- 
ING A NEW BRANCH OF INDUSTRY PREMATURELY. 
— EXTRACT FROM MIRABEAU's MONARCHIEPRUSSI- 
; ENNE ON THE ADVANTAGES OF FREE COMMERCIAL 
INTERCOURSE. 



MRS. B. 

When we last parted, you expi^^ssed a wish that We 
should raise all our com at home, in order to be com- 
pletely independent of the casualties attending a foreign 
supply. 

CAROLINE. 

Yes ; for were we at war with those countries which 
usually fomished us with corn, they would withhold the 
supply. Or» should they experience a dearth, they 
would no longer have it in theif power to send us com. 
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kits. B. 

'■We occasionally import com from differeBt parts 
of America, from the shores of the Baltic, and those of the 
Mediterranean seas. Kow k is very improbable either 
that we should be in a state of war&re wmi those various 
countries at the same penod of th|^^ qr tjiat they should 
all be afflicted with a dearth brpinoduce ui the same seaaon . 
There is much greater chance of a scarcity prevailing 
in any sinele country than in eveiy p^^jof me world at 
once ; and siiould We d^)ehd i^hoHy <m that cikmtry for 
om* stopbiy, vrhere W<5ula be our resoti\^ceindisfe of a de- 
ficiencyj 

CAROLINE. 

Under such ch^cu"rnstance^ it Would certaMy be right 
to import corn ; 1 dWect only to doing so hiabituaBy, and 
not dqjehd^g, in otdmary times, on the pkt)duce cf our 
owii country 

MRS. B. 

If we apply to com countries^only in seasons of distress, 
we shaU mid it very difficult to obtain relie£ Thosecoun- 
tries raise com expressly for. the nations which they usu- 
ally supply with that article: but th^ will have but 
litUe to spare for a new customer, whoL from a dearth 
atliome, is compelled to seek 'for &od abroad ; andye 
cduld obtam it oiily by oiitbiddirig other competiUu^*^ The 
scq5|)ly, therefore, would be both scanty, and at a price 
which the lower rai^Lsof peqple could ill afford to pay ; so 
that there would be great distress if not danger of a fa- 



CAROLINE, 

To prevent such a calandty we have otAy, to twe so 
large a quantity of corn at home as will afford a plentiful 
supply in years of average produce ; then in seasons of 
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abundance we have the Ksowoe of exportftfkii, and in 
bad aeaaons we might still have a sufficiency. 

MRS. B. 

/'^fe^kspofisibletoraiseat afithnesasuflklency whh- 
out hsvhig €ften a au^erfiaity. This is particulail^ the 
ease with corn, as it is the most variable of almost all . 
kinds of agriculture produce. If, therefore, we wish to 
raise such a quantity as wffl always secure us against 
want, we must in common seasons have some to spare, 
and iit Abundant years a great superfiuity. 

Now the more corn-land we cultivate, the higher wiH 
the price of c6m be in average seasons*^ You start, Caro» 
line ; but paradoxical as this may appear, if you reflect 
upon the causes which ocx:asion the r^lar high price 
of com; indq)endently of the variations of supply and de* 
mand, you will understand it. 

"The more com is grown in a country, the gres^ter 
will be the quantity oT inferior land brought into cultiva- 
tion, in order to produce it; and the price of com, you 
know, must ^a;^ the cost of its production on the worst 
soil in which it is raised,* otherwise it would cease to be. 
produced. If, therefore* in order to insure a home sup- 
ply, we force an ungrateftd scnl, at a great expense of ca- 
ptal, to yield a scanty crop, we raise the pnce of all the 
com of ttie country to that standard, and we thus enable 
the landed proprietors to increase their rents.— By en- 
hancing the price of the first necessaries of Hfe we raise the 
rate of wages, in order to enable the labouring classes to 
live; and we raise the price of all manufactured goods, 
the produce of their latxiur. 

CAROLINE. 

This is indeed a long catalogue of ruinous consequences. 

* See CoDTersation on Rent. 
A a 
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MRS: B. 

/>• . ... 

/ Nor is this all ; when the home supply proves super- 
' abundant, what is to become of it^ Tne unnatiiFal hi^ 
price at which it usually sells in our market, owing to the 
forced encouragement given to agriculture, renders it un- 
saleable in foreign markets uptil the priceis ^dlensolow 
as to be ruinous to formers 

CAROLINE. 

I cannot easily bring myself to look upon a superfluit)' 
of the necessaries of lite as a calamity ;-»ii it is injurious to 
the farmer, what an advantage it is to the lower classes 
of peq>le ! 

MRS. J3. 

' The advantage is of a very temporary nature. The 
farmer who cultivates poor land in hopes of a remunerat- 
ing price, must be ruined if he continues to cultivate at 
the low price occasioned by superfluity ; he will therefore 
throw up the inferior lands, and the consequence will be 
that less com will be produced in succeeding years than 
is requisite for the supply ; and the superfluity will be 
succeeded by dearth or famine. Thus the price of com 
will be continually fluctuating between the low ^rice of 
a glutted market and the high price of scarcity. 

4 redundance of the necessaries of life is in some re- 
spects attended with more pernicious consequences than 
the excess of any other species of commodity. If the 
xnarket were overstocked with tea and coffee, those ar- 
ticles would fall in price, and would not only be more 
freely consumed by the people accustomed to enjoy 
them, but the reduction of price would bring them with- 
in reach of a lower and more extensive class of people. 
Now this cannot happen with bread, because it is alrea- 
dy the daily and most common food of the lowest ranks 
of society; and though in seasons of great plenigr they 
may consume somewhat more than usual;^ the diflierence 



will not be very considerable; they wUl rather avsdl 
themselves of tlie cheapness of bread to devote a larger 
fihare of their wages to other gratifications ; they will 
eat more meat, drink mare spirits, or wear better clothes. 
The superabundance of com will therefore remain in 
the granary cS the fermer, instead of supplying him with 
the means oi cajrrying on the cultivation of his land ; the 
labourers who rdsed that com will probably be driveii 
to the parish for want of work, and the CQQsequences 
which will ensue to the community who woula have 
been fed by the fruits of their industry, it is easy to con* 
cieve.'. 
. '-■' 

CAHOLINE. 

But do you then regard a low price of com, under all 
circumstances, as an evil ? 

KRS. B. 

. On tTie contrary, I consider it in general as highly ad- 
vantageous ; it is attended with injurioas consequences 
only ¥nien it will not remunerate the farmer. But when 
com can be raised at a small expense, it can afford to be 
sold at a low price. It is this which renders it desirable 
to brin^ only good land under tillage, and not to force 
poor soils to vield scanty and expensive crops. 

Countries that have plenty of good land and but little 
capital find no branch of industry so advantageous as the 
preductions of agriculture ; and the exportation of com 
we have observ«3, is their first attempt at foreign com- 
merce* Thus America, bdng a newly settled country, 
and as yet but thinly "inhabited, has great choice of fine 
soils, and can raise corn at a very smsdl expense of pro- 
duction; accordingly we find that she not only feeds her 
own population, but regularly exports com. 

Old established countries, on the contrary, such as Eng- 
land, whose popidation is too great to be maintained by 
the produce of her good soils, will find it answer better to 
mport some portion of the com they consume, and to 
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convert thdr inlenor lands into pasture. TYw'wbuldiiot 
ooly lower Iheprice of bread, but also that of meaty milk, 
batter, and cheese, the supply of which wonld be increas- 
ed fay the conversion of com land into paistare. When 
thefaome crops proved abundant, they would import lete ; 
when scanty, they would impKnt more. Thus widisitt 
difficulty th^ would proportion the suppfy to the de^ 
mand, and keep both bread and wages steadily at mo- 
<]erBte prices. 

CAROLINE. 

But with the adcfitioDal expenses of irdlght and insu- 
rance, can we import com from America cheaper than 
we can produee it at home ^ 

MRS. B. 

In ordinary seasons we certainly can ; but not at the 
present price of com. 

CAROLINX. 

, And do you suppose that the present low price of 
torn, and the distressed state of agriculture^ are owing 
to our producing too much com at home ? 

MRS. B. 

I have no doubt but that is one of the causes, but it 
is connected with many others, which render the ques- 
tion so complicated and mtricate that we must leave it 
to wiser heads than our own to unravel it. 
• - The system of growing a home supply of com, in 
countries where great capital affords the means of main- 
taining a veiy large population, is attended not only with 
the disadvantage of keeping the price of com hjgh^ in ave- 
rage seasons, but likewise occasions greater fluctuations 
«f price, in times of dearth or abundance, than if tiiasc 
casualties were diminished by a free corn-trade with 
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Qjdier countries. It would peHiaps be Afficnlt to saf 
whether we have suffered most fiim a high or a low 

Erice of com, within these last twenty vears ; but we 
are acquired sufficient experience m the evils arising 
from bow these extremes to think, that the wisest mea- 
sures we could pursue^ would be to adopt such as would 
prevent great fluctuations of price. 

Notliing is more injurious to the interests of the labour- 
ing classes than great and sudden fluctuations in the 
price of bread ; they are either distressed by unexpected 
poverty, or intoxicated by sudden prosperity; but if 
that prosperity is the efibct but of one fruitful season, it 
^ives rise to expenses they are unable to ipaintain. It 
IS but a gleam ot sunshine on a wintry day, sind the buds 
it untimely develops are nipped by the succeeding frosi. 

CAROLINE. 

Well, Mrs. B., I see that you will not allow of any 
exception in favour of the com trade, and that I must 
consent to admit of the propriety of leaving. all trade 
whatever perfectly free and open. 

MRS. B. 

^That is certainly the wisest way. Instead of strug- 
gling against the dictates of reason and nature, and mad^ 
ly attempting to produce every thing at home, countries 
should study to direct thdr labours to those departments 
of industry for which their situation and circumstances 
are best adapted. 

CAROLINk. 

Yet you must allow me to observe, that there are nu- 
merous uistances of our having established floori^inr 
manufactures of goods which we formerl]^ procntea 
entirely from foreign commerce; such, for instance, as 
chiua-ware, muslins, damaslc linen, and a variety of o- 
thers. Now, does not this imply that we may sometimts 
A a 2 
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direct (tar kbour to A neir brwdl ok Industry, witk 
greater advantage than by impcKting the goods from fo- 
rdgn GooQtnes ^ 

« . MKS. B. • 

It certaunly does; and it shows alsQ» thaf as spGp as 
we are able to 6uUlvate or fabricate the commodities we 
have been accustomed to procure &f>m fi)i|)e]|j;ii parts as 
cheap as we can import them» we never &il to do so. 
But the period for the introduetion of any new br^sich of 
indastry shculd be left to the e^sperience and diacretion 
tif the in^iwliials coDcemed in it, and not attempted to 
be regiddted or enforced by government, lames I. at- 
tempted to compel his subjects todye thcHr woollen cloths 
ki this country, instead of sending them to the Nether- 
land^, as had been the usual practice ; but the finglish- 
dyed woolen cloths proved both of worse qm^y, and 
<^rer than those c$ the Ketheiiandis, and JaUies was 
obl^ed to abandon his plan. Had the so!V«cdgn sot in^ 
^erfered, dyers woi^ have estab&hed themselves in 
this country as soon as the people had acquired sufficient 
dciU to undertake the business ; but the discouragement 
produced by an unsuccessiiiil attempt probably netarded 
the natural period of adopting it. 
. If it were possible for a country bclth to cultivate and 
mami&cture all kinds of produce with as little lal>our as 
h toosts to purchase them from other cquntriest there 
would be no occaskn for foreign commerce ; but the re- 
markable manner in which Providence has varied the 
productions of nature in diffisrent climates, appeal to 
indicate a design to promote an intercourse between na- 
tions, even to the most (£stant regions of the earth ; an 
intercourse which would ever prove a source of reci- 
•firocal benefit and happiness, were it not often pervert- 
ed by the bad passions and bHnd policy of man.,f 
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CAKOLXHE. 



And independently of the divera^ of soils, clnnate8» 
and natural productions, I do not suppose that it would be 
poss^le for any single country to succeed in all branches 
ot. industry, any more than for a ungle individual to 
acquire anjrconsiderable skill in a great variety of pur- 
suits^ 

MRS^ B. 

Certainly not. The same kind of division of labonr 
which exists amoog the individuals of a community, is al- 
so in some degree observable among different countries ; 
and when partioular branches of industry arc not formed 
by local cticumstances, it will generally be found the best 
policy to endeavour to excel a neighbouring nation in 
those manuiiactvires in which we are nearly op a par, ra* 
ther thui to attempt competition in those in which by 
long habit and skill they have acquired a decide(\ superi- 
oiity. Thus will the common stock of productions ba 
iVioBfe improved, and all countries most benefited ^ No- 
thing can be more illiberal and short-sighted than a jea* 
loUsy of the progress of neighbouiii^ countries, either iu 
agriculture or manufactures. Their demand for our 
eommodities, so far from diminishing, will always be 
fewid to increase witli the means of purchasing them. It 
ia the idleness and poverty, not the wealth and industry 
of neighbouring nations, that should excite alarm . . 

CAROLINE. 

A tradesman would consider it more to his interest to 
set up his shop in the neighbourhood of opulent custom- 
ers than of poor people who could not afford to purchase 
his goods ; and why should not countries consider trade 
in the same point of view ^ 
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MRS. B. 

Mirabeau, in Ws ** Minarchie Prwsienne" has carried 
this principle so ^f, that it has made him dpiibt whether 
the trade of France was injured by the revocaticai of the 
edict of Nantz, which drove so many skilQil manufac- 
turers and artificers out of the country. 

•* II est en general un principe sur en commerce; plus 
vos acheteurs seront riches, plus vous leur vencjrez ; ain- 
si les causes qui enrichissent un ^euple augmente toujours 
rindustrie de ceux qui ont des affaires a negocier avec 
iui. Sans doute c'est une demence frenetique de chasser 
200,000 individus de son pays pour enricher celui des aa- 
tres ; mais la nature qui veut conserver son ouvrage ne 
tesse de reparer par des compensations insoisibles, les 
en^eurs des hommes, et les &utes les pius desastreuses 
ne sont pas sans remedes. La grande verite que nous 
ofFre cet exemple memorable, c'est qu*il est insense de 
detruire Tindustrie et le commerce de ses voisins, puis- 
qu'on aneantit en meme terns chez soi meme ces tresors. 
iSi de tels efforts pouvoient jamais produire leur eifet, ils 
depeupleroient le monde, et rendroient tres infortonee la 
nation qui aurdt eu le malheur d'engloutir toute llndus- 
trie, tout le commerce du globe, et de vendre toujours 
sans Jamsus acheter. Heureusement la Providence a tel- 
lement dispose les choses que les delires des souverains 
ne sauroient arreter entierement ses vues de bonhear 
pour notre espece." 

CAROLINE. 

The more I learn upon this subject, the more I feel 
convinced that the interest of nations, as well as those of 
individuals,' so far from being opposed to each other, are 
iu the most perfect unison. 
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MRS. B. 

Liberal and ealarged views wiU alwa^^s lead to similar 
conclusions, and teadi us to cherish sentiments of univer- 
sal benevdence towafds each other : hence the superio- 
rity of sdence over mere practical knowledge. . 



CONVERSATION XXT. 



5ttA;«c<o/ FOREIGN TRADE continued. 



OF BILLS or KXCHAKGE.— OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 
— CAUSE OF THE REAL VARIATION OF THE EX- 
CHAN6E»-»DIS PROPORTION OF EXPORTS AND XM- 
PORTS« — CAUSE OF THE NOMINAL VARIATtON OF 
THE EXCHAN6E.r-DEPRECIATION OF THE VALUE OF 
THE CURRENCY OF THE COUNTRY. 



MRS. B. 

I HOPE that you are now ^uite satisfied of the advan- 
tages which result from foreign commerce ? 

CAROLINE. 

Perfectly so ; but there is one thing that perplexes me. 
In a general point of view I conceive that trade conssts 
in an exchange of commodities ; but I do not understand 
how this exchange takes place between merchants. 
The wine merchant, for instance, who imports wine 
from Portugal, does not export goods in return for it ; bis 
trade is confined to the article of wine ? 

MRS. B. 

There are many g^eral merchants who both export 
and import various articles of trade. Thus the Spanish 
roerchant, the Turkey merchant, and tlie West Indian 
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merchant, iinfK)rt an thc^<!QfIfenmt commodities which 
we receive from those countries, and generally export 
English goods In return. It is, however, the countries, 
rather than the individuals, who exchange their respec- 
tive productions; for both the goods exjiorted and im- 
ported are in all cases bought and sold, and never actu- 
ally exchanged.' 

CAROLINE. 

But since the merohants of the respective countries do < 
not literally- exchange their goods, they must each of 
them send a sum of money in payment ; and these sums 
of money will be nearly equivalent. If the London mer- 
chant has lO0(V.topay for wines at Lisbon, the Lisbon 
merchant will have neariythe same sum to pay for 
broad cloth in London. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that the goods should not be actually exchanged, or that 
same mode should not be devised of redprGNcally trans- 
ferring the debts, in order to avoid so much useless ex- 
pense and trouble. 

MRS. B. 

Such a mode has been devised, and these purchases 
and sales are usually made without th^ intervention of 
money, by means of written orders called billa qfex-, 
c/xmge. 

CAROLINE. 

Isnot then a bill of exchange a species of paper-money 
like a bank-note ^ 

MRS. B. 

Not exactly; instead ol being a promissory note, it is 
an order addressed to the person abroad to whom the 
merchant sends lus goods, dnrecting hhn to pay the 
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auMHait ef tbe faitti at a certa«idat«» to some tiwi per- 
son mentioned is the bilk Thtta» when a ^oaHn aer- 
chant sends broad ckAhs to Poitngai, hedravasHcha 
bHlfliitfaeinerehaiittowhomhecQiiaeBathein; fantia- 
stead of sending: it wiiOi the ^oods to PortugaK he disfnscs 
of it in London: thai is to sar, iia inqinres wiwther any 
person wants such a bililbr the purpose ol (fiscfaaf^Dji: a 
debt in PortugaL He accordingly aj^lies to sotae wine 
merchant who owes a 9am of taoncy to a mercantile 
house at Lisbon for wines imported from that countrv, 
and who finds it conveoicBt to avail hiaueif of tlus moae 
of payment, in order to avoid tlie expense of s^diug 
money to PortugaL Hetherefeve girea the wooUeQ mer- 
chant the value of his IhU, and having he own name or 
that of his correspondent in Portugal inserted in ^ bSl 
as the third person to whom the amount d the UU ia to 
be paid, transauts it to his correspondeat in Portugal, 
who receives the luoney from the person en whom it is 
drawn: 

CAROLINE. 

The same biB then is the means of pc^g fin* both 
commofities, the broad cloth and the wine; and it su- 
persedes the necessity of transmitting two sums of mo* 
ney for that purpose. A bill of exchange is a most con- 
venioit and economical contrivance, and I fed very much 
inclined to avail myself of it. A friend of mine at York 
owes me a sum of money for purduoes 1 have made fin* 
her in London ; and my aster Elmily is indebted about the 
same sum to a glover at York. I might, therefi)re, 
draw a bill of exchange on my friend, wluch Emily 
would buy of me and forward it to the rknrer at York 
for the purpose of discharg^g her debt for teriioves; 
and he would receive the mon^ from my finend on 
whom it was drawn. It is, if I understand you right, by 
such transfers of debts that commodities are reafiy ex- 
changed between merchants ? 



• MRS. B. 

I am glad to seetliatyou understand the use of a J>iU 
cf exchange so weiL It wiU therefore be evident to you 
that^, when two countries are traiMng together, the va- 
hie (^the goods exported and im]^ed be equal, the 
amount of the bills of exchange in payment of those 
goods wHl be so likewise; and the ddbts i^U bemi^ally 
settled without the necesnty of transmitting money J 

CAfiOLIMB. 

That is quite dear ; but it mnst, I suppose, frequentljr f 
happen, that the value of the goods exported and im* 
ported is not equal, and in that case the bills of exchange 
wQl not settle the whole of the respective debts, and 
some balance or sum of money will remain due from one 
country to the ether. 

MRS. B. 

Tins is called the balance of trade. In order to ex* 
pli^nto fOa in what manner such a debt Is sdiled^ let us 
take, §» example, our trade with Rusnas— 4^ In tradhig 
with that country* our exports and imports are exactly 
equal in value, the exchange between Russia and Eng- 
land is said to be at par» or equaL 

But if the value ot our imports should have exceeded 
oar exports, so that, for kntance, we should have receiv- 
ed more hemp and tallow Avm, than we have sent" 
broad doths and hardware/o Russia, there will be a great- 
er amount of bills drawn by Russian merchants on Eng- 
land, than by English merchants on Rusaa. After their 
reciptrocal mts are settled, therefore, as &r as the tnlls 
wsH enable them to do so, there will remain a 8uri)hiS of 
Russianbitts ^rawn on England, which wiU require to 
be paid in money* 

B b 
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CAEOLIHB* 

Then some of our merchants will be under the neces- 
sity of sending money to Russia inpayment of their debts. 

MRS. B. 

^ This erery merchant endeavours to avoid, on account 
gf the heavy expenses of freight and insurance of the 
money ; as soon, therefore, as there appears to be a scar- 
city of En^sh-UUs on Russia, every £^glish merchant 
who is indebted to that counUy-lbr hemp and tallow is 
eager to procure them. 'The competiti<»i of merchants 
§0Y these bills raises their price, for they find it ansiver 
to give something more than the amount of the bill, ra- 
ther than send gold to Russia. The sum thus given for 
a bill above its amount is called a /jremium^ and our ex- 
change with Russia is, in tliis case, said to be un/avovr' 
abk^ or beiowfiar. .* 

CAROLINE. 

That is to say, that a man who owes a sum of money to 
Russia, must give something more than the amount of 
the debt in order to pay it? 

MRS. B. 

Yes ; , and the amount of the premium given depends, 
of course, on the degree of scarcity of the bills. 

CAROLINE. 

But the exchange, 1 suppose, can never &11 below 
what it would cost to transport gold to Rus^ ; for as it 
is optional with our merchants to pay either in lulls or 
money, if the premium on the bill were greater than the 
expense of sending money, they would prefer the latter 
mode of payment. 



MRS. B. 

Undoubte^y ; and as 'jthe es^mse of sending gold to 
different countries varies according to the distance, and 
to the facility or difficulty of our intercourse with them, 
a fayoorable or unfavourable exchange with those coun* 
tries will vary accordingly/ 
/ 

CAROLINE. 

But the premium given for bills of exchange, after all, ' 
does not supersede the necessity of our paying the ba- 
lance of debt in gold ; it merely removes the difficulty, 
from one individual to another; for those merchants who 
finally cannot obtam bills must transmit imoney in pay- 
ment. 

MkS. B. 

I beg your pardon : an unfevourable exchange in a 
great measure corrects ifself : but this, it is true, requires 
some explanation. There are merchants who make it 
their business to trade in bills of exchange ; that is to say, 
to buy them where they are|abnndant and cheap, and sell 
them where they are scarce and dear. Thus bills of ex^ 
change become an ai:ticle of commerce like ^old, or any 
other commodity. Therefore, when English bills on^ 
Russia are scarce, those merchants buy up the bills" 
drawn by other countries on Russia, and supply the Eng- 
lish market with theqi. 

CAROLINE. 

But when English bills on Rusaaare scarce, there may 
perhaps be no surplus of btUs on Russia in other countries , 
to supply the English market. 

MRS. B. 

Generally speaking, when there is a deficiency of bills 
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on Rasaa m one coantiy, there viU be a redundancy of 
of them in some other ; for though the exportations and 
iropoitations of Rusaa with aay particular cauutKy jooay 
be unequal, her general exportations and importations 
"will upon the whole, notrly b^nce each ouier ; be- 
cause if there was a constant excess of inoportation, Rus- 
sia would be drauied of money to pay mr it ; il^ on the 
contrary, there was an excess of exportations, the 
money recdved in payment would accumulate, and 
depreciate the value df die currency of the country. The 
goods which Russia purchases, therefore, from foreign 
countries, must, upon the long run, be to the same amount 
as the goods which she sells in exchange for them ; so 
that if there is a balance of debt due to Russia ikxim one 
country, there must be a balance of debt dnG/rom Russia 
to another country. The bills of exchange, therefore, 
drawn by Russia on foreign countries, and those drawn 
by fordgn countries on Russia, will balance each other; 
and it is the business of the dealers in bills to discover 
where there is a superfluity, and where a defideocy of 
these bills, with a view to buy them in the one places and 
sell them in the other!; 

CAROLINE. 

If then the bill merchants instead of supplying the 
English market with biUs on Russia, bought up tl^ sur- 
plus of Russian bills on England, it would equally an- 
swer the purpose of paying our debt to that country;^ 

^ MRS. B. 

Exactly. In our trade with Italy, for instance, we im- 
port large quantities of silk, olive oil, and ▼arious other 
articles, and our e3q;>ortations are maufoctured gpods only 
to a trifling amount. The exchange would, in this case, 
be so unfavourable as to reduce us to the necessity of ex- 
porting gold in payment for the excess of imports, did not 
the^bill merchants come to our assistance. This useful 
class of men buy up the surplus of Italian bills on England, 
and send them for sale to Germany, France, Spam, or 
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wherever there isa defkiency of bills en Italy, and where 
tt«y wttl consequently sdl with profit/ 

CAROLINE. 

Thus Germany, France, or Spain, discharge our debt 
toluly? 

MRS. B. . 

Yes ; provided any of those countries are in our debt ; / 
ctherwise, you know they would not purchase our bills ; 
of exchange. 

CAROLINE. 

One would imagine that these operations of the bill! 
merchants woidd invariably have th.e effect of counter- ' 
acting thefluctuatioffis of exchanges, and keep ihem con- ; 
sta&Uy at par. 

MRS. B. 

If the business of the bill merchant could be transact- 
ed with the same celerity and regularity as that of the 
bankers in London, who meet together every day, a^ 
the hours of bu«ness, to settle their respective accounts, 
it m^ht influence the exchanges in the manner you sup- 
pose. But the speculations of the bill merchant embrace 
so wide a sphere, and so many drcumstances occur in 
the course of trade, or of political events, by which the 
exchanges are aflfected, that no individual prudence or 
jfijcvsigbt can prevent great fluctuations. . 

CAROLINE. 

Are then merchants often reduced to the necessity of 
sending abroad meney in payment of fore^ goods. 
B b 2 
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MRS. B. 

Scarcely ever, I believe, excepting where there is a 
greater demand for money than for goods ; for kidq>eii- 
dently of the operations of the bill mecchaiils, there is 
yet another means of preventing that expense. When 
the English merchants who export goods to Russia, find 
that the excess of imports over exports produces a 
scarcity of their bills on Russa, which enables them to 
sell them to the importing merchants at a prendttm, soch 
^n addition to their usual prc^ts of trade induces ^em 
to increase their exporta^k^ns, and has, in fact, the eflEect 
of a bounty ; for they can now afford to export goods 
wluch, before, did not yield suificieiit profits to enable 
them to do it. Whilst, on the contraiy, our importing 
merchants of Russian commodities, who are obliged to 
purchase these bills at a {xremittm« (which has thedfect of 
a duly, since it is a cloar dedqction from their (profits,) 
will coniifiethdr impovtatlohs to such commqditieB only 
as will leave them thdr usual profits, after deduf^tic^the 
premium upon the bills with which they were to be paid/' 

CAROLINE. 

'** ^ 

/^' The premiums, then, wUeh our iinpkortiiig meieliaBts 
lose, our exporting merchants gain. This must iffidouht- 
edly have a considerable eflect in enooucaging eaqoorta- 
tton^ and restraining importation, and tend ra^dijr to re- 
store the equality of tlie exchange. ^ 

MRS. B. 

-The evil, then, of an unfevoutrable exchange hame^- 
atelv gives rise to the remedy which corrects it, and ac- 
tually tends to equalize the exports and imports. But 
in order to have completely that efiect, it woukl be neces- 
sary that the country with whom the exehmfse is unfo- 
vourable should require as much of osr prodacttoM as 
we do of theirs, which is not always the case. The un- 
favourable exchange, however, enables the exporting 
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iBcrchant to afford his goods abroad at a lower rate, be- 
cause a part of lus profit is derived ftom the premium on 
the exchange, and thus ipore persons abroad bdog able 
to purchase at the reduced price, the market for the 
goods is eptoged, and a much greater quantity consum- 

CA&OLINi;. 

All these circumstances then together must nearly su- 
persede t^ necessity of sending mon^ to balance the ac- 
count^ 

MRS. B. 

Vcty nearly so, I bdieve^^ except with such countries 
as, baviae mines of their own^ may be s^d to produce 
nioBey • If Spain and Poitugal were to retain all the gold 
and silver which they derive from their mines, it wculd 
fidl so -much in value in those countries, that no laws 
coold prevent its conveyance to others, where its value 
"was j;reater. It would be the most profitable article a 
Spanish or Portuguese merchant could export in payment 
far the goods imported ; and indeed we find that' they 
supply Europe with gold and silver, in the same manner 
as we supply it with the pixxiuce of our West Lidian co- 
lonies, come and sugar^ W^ have, in a former conver- 
sation, observed how the precious metals were difiiised 
throughout all civilized natkns, and, the suppler every 
'where so proportioned to the demand, as to admit of no 
other variation of value than the small difference aris- 
ing from the expense of bringing themlrom the mines to 
the different countries where they are wanteds 

CAROLINE. 

But have I not heard of the exchange havirig been 
much below what it would cost to send money abroad ^ 
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MRS. B. 



' That is true; but I believe it is principfliy to b^ ascrib- 
ed to another and a totally different cause which nomi- 
nally influences the exchanges to a very great extent. 
* We formerly observed that a depreciation of vsdue of 
the currency of a country raises the price of commodi- 
ties in that country. Whether the depredation arises 
from an unnece^ary increase of currency, from an adul- 
teration of the cc»n, or from any other cause, it invaria- 
bly produces this dfect. 

L«t us suppose the currency of England to be depre- 
ciated 25 per cent.; that is to say, that a sum worth 
100/. previous to the depreciation, is now really worth 
only T5i^ thoueh it retains its nominal value of 100/. An 
English bill of exchange, which represents a certain 
portion of the currency, will partake of this depreciation, 
and will no longer be equal in value to a foreign bill of 
the same amount. It would require an English (nil of 
125/. to exchange for a foreign one of 100/.; therefore, if 
before the depreciation the exchange were at par, this 
circumstance would make it immediately ^1 25 per 
cent. 

CAROLINE. 

Would not the evil then be remedied by increasing 
the exports and diminishing the imports, as when the un- 
iiavourable state of the exchange arises from the unequal 
balance of trade ^ 

MRS. B. 

Certainly not. For though it is true that in both ca- 
ses the exporting merchant can sell his bills at a premi- 
um, yet when this premium arises from a depreciation rf 
the currency, it cannot be considered as any gain to him, 
because it is exactly balanced by the advanced price 6t 
tlie goods be exports, which operates as aloss.^ 
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GAROLtKE. 

I think I understand it I The deprciation of currency 
"which produces the premium on the bill of exchange 
produces also an increase in the price of the merchan- 
alse, and these effects, resulting nx>m the same cause* 
must always correspond and be Teh in the same propor- 
tioa. Thus if a merchant escports cloth to Hamburgh 
wludh costs hun 200/., whatever profits he might expect 
under the ordinary state of the currency must be dimi-. 
nished 25 per cent^ in consequence of his eiving SO/, 
more for his cloth than he would otherwise have done. 
Yet as he will sell the bill of exchange which he draws 
on Hamburgh for the payment of his cloth at a premn 
um of 50/1, his profits will remain precisely the same, 
upon the whole transaction, as if every thing had gone 
on in its r^;ular way. 

MRS. B. 

You have £xpl^ned it perfectly weH. Remember 
therefore thatwhen the exchange is unfavourable b con- 
sequence of tlie depreciation of the currrency, it is only 
nommally^ not really unfavourable; for it may take place 
when the exports and imports are perfectly equal. And 
recollect also that the dinerence the exchange produces 
in the sale or purchase of bills is ndther a loss nor a gain 
to the parties, and that it has no effect either on expor- 
tation or importation. • 

CAROLINE. 

But is it easy to distinguish between two causes which 
are so similar in their Elects, and to ascertain at any 
time which of them it is that iatuences the exchange } 
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MRS. B. 

Far from it : this has been a subject 6f much discussion, 
paHicularly during the late war. If it be true that the 
currency of the country has been increased beyond what 
"Was required, it roust be considered as depreciated, and 
as having nominally:.afTected the exchange. ' 

On the other hand, as the system of warfare was re- 
markably un&vourable to our exportations, the balance 
trf foreign debt was very much against uSjiand the ex- 
pense of transmitting gold considerably increased ;-— so far 
the exchange may be said to have been reaUy unfavour- 
able. It is probable that both'these causes contributed 
to the very low rate of our exchange during the late 
war. 

Notwithstanding all the investigation which these sub- 
jects have undergone, there still prevmls, even amongst 
our legislators, the old popular error respecting the ba- 
lance of trade. Even at this day we find persons con- 
gratulating the country, that the exports exceed the im- 
ports, and that in consequence a balance of money re- 
mains due to us, which is considered as so much gsun to 
the country. ** 

CAROLINE. 

But do those who maintain such an opinion know, that 
this money would not be due to us, unless we had ex- 
ported a surplus of merchandise to an equal amount? 

MhS. £. 

It is from that circumstance they conceive the advan- 
tage arises. They assert that since the poor are main- 
tained by labour, the more work we perform for other 
countries, and the more money we receive for our work, 
the richer we must be. 
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CAROLINE. X 

Not if we export the fruits of their labour and xesxwc 
only gold in return : for the poor are maintained, not by 
the act of labour, but by its produce; and if all the pro- 
du6e were exported, and nothing but gold received ir\ 
exchange, we should be much in the situation of king 
Midas, who was starved because every thing he touched 
was converted into gold. 

But do not the bill merchants prevent this importataon 
of gold, by transferring the bills df exchange nrom one 
country to another ? for if our balance of trade is favour- 
able with one country,* it must be unfavourable with an* 
other. 

MRS, B. 

'No doubt they do. If it were possible to have what is 
called a fevourablc balance of trade with every country, 
we should accumulate a quantity of the precious metals 
which would answer no other purpose than to depreci- 
ate our currency. 

The most advantageous trade for both parties concern* 
ed is, when the exports and imports are equal, so that 
the balance does not preponderate on either ade ; for it is 
as injurious to one country to part with money which is 
wanted at home for the purposes of currency, as it is to 
the other to receive it when it is not wanted. 

When a country receives bullion, it should not be in 
payment of a balance of debt, but as a commodity for 
which there is a demand. This demand will always 
take place in thriving countries, nbt only because gold 
and suver bullion are wanted by jewellers and silver^ 
smitiis for the purposes of luxury ; but also because, as 
the saleable produce of the country increases, an addi- 
tion*! quantity of currency is required for its circulation. 
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Acoor&g to this theory of the balance df trade» it 
should always be agsunst Spain and Portugal and favour- 
able to every other country ; because it is through Spain 
and Portugal that all the treasures of the new worid 
ft)W into Europe ? 

MRS. B. 

'True; but they are not sent immediately from those 
counti^es to tl>e most distant parts of Europe, but are 
transferred through the intermediate countries. Thns 
France sends Louis to Geneva to pay for the watches she 
imports from that place ; (»* to Italy, in pa3rment of raw 
silks, olive oil, &c. So that the countries most distant 
from Spain and Portugal would constantly have what is 
absurdly called the balance of trade in their &vour ; 
whilst the intermediate countries would have it &voura- 
ble with those which were nearer Spain than themselves, 
and unfavourable with those which were more distant. 
This, however, is a general principle;, which, though 
true in theory, requires modification, if applied to prac- 
tioe. A great variety of circumstances occai^on fluctua- 
tions in the regular distribution of the wealth of Ameri- 
ca. However extraorcUnary it may appear. It is not 
very long since we sent considerable quantities of specie 
to Spain and Portugal, to maintain our troops in those 
countries : so much does war reverse the natural order of 
things. Instead of exporting our manufactures to bring 
back gold, we were obligea to drsdn our circulation to 
send money in order to suf^rt our troops, whilst our 
manufacturers were either starving, or become members 
of that very army which caused their ruin^ 



CAROLINE. 

But if Spain, from the abundance of her gold and sil- 
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ver, imports such larse tmaitfitiflt of miUEH^eicsiMtd 

goods, IS It not a check to her kidustry at hmie^ 

MRS* B« 

' It certamly is; though not so much as you would 
imag^e, because she does not obtain the gda and silver 
of America free of coat: she obtains it partly in the 
form of a tax imposed by the mother country, car rent 
for the royal mines; and the rest by {Mtyment in produce 
of manu&ctured goods. . But these goods not necessari- 
ly manufactured in ^aln or Portugal A Spanish mer- 
chant having imported goods from England and sent 
them to America, recdves backjgold and silver in pay- 
ment, which are transmitted to ESigland if wanted tnere. 
Spain and Portugal bdng the intrepot, m consequence of 
the strict regulations by which the gold and silver are 
compelled to be brought to the mother country. 

The want of industrv in Spain, though it proceeds in a 
great measure from me nature of its religion and ^- 
vemment, is also in part attributable to the effect which 
the influx of the precious metals has produced. 

In Townsend*s Travels in Spain, which abound with 
philosophical observations, it is stated ** that the gold and 
sUver (» America instead of animating the country and 
promotmg industry, instead of giving life and vk;our to 
the whole community, by the increase of arts, otmanu- 
^ctures, and of commerce, had an opposite effect, and 
producoi in the event weakness, poverty, and depopula- 
tion. The wealth which proceeds from industry resem- 
bles the copious yet tranquil stream, which {masses si- 
lent, and almost mvisble, enriche;^ the whole extent of 
country through wliich it flows ; but the treasures of the 
new world, like a swelling torrent, were seen, were 
heard, were fidt, were admired ; yet thdr first operation 
was to desdate and lay waste the spot on which they 
fell. The shock was sudden ; the contrast was too great. 
Spain overflowed with ntecie, whilst other nations werp 
cotnparativel3r poor in uie extreme. The price of la- 
bour, of provisioDs, and of manufiEurtures, boKe propor- 
c c 
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don to the tjuantity of circulating cash. The conse- 
qttoice is obvious; in the poor countries industry- ad- 
vanced ; in the more wealthy it declined. 

** Even in the present day (1806,) specie being about 
6 per cent less valuable ii\ Spsdn than it is in other coun- 
tries, operates predsdy in the same proporUon against 
her manufactures and her popuJation.j 

We may here, I think, conclude our observations on 
the principles of trade ; and having now expkuned the 
(Ufferent sources from which a revenue ma^ he derived, 
we shall, at our next meeting, make a few inquiries into 
the nature and effects of expenditure. 



CONVERSATION XXII. 



ON EXPENDITURE. 



OF THE DISPOSAL OF BEVENUE. — OF THE EXPElffBr- 
TURE OF INDIVIDUALS. — EFFECTS OF CONSUMING 
CAPITAL. — INCREASE OF REVENUE OF A COUNTRY 
BENEFICIAL TO ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE.— EXCEPT 
IN.CASES WHERE GOVERNMENT INTERFERES WITH 
THE DISPOSAL OF CAPITAL. — OF SUMPTUARY LAWS. 
— OF LUXURY. — INDUSTRY PROMOTED BY LUXURY. 
— PASSAGE FROM PALEY ON LUXURY. — SUDDEN IN- 
CREASE OF WEALTH PREJUDICIAL TO THE LABOUR- 
ING CLASSES. — PASSAGE FROM BENTHAM ON LEGIS- 
LATION. — LUXURY OF THE ROMANS NOT THE RE- 
SULT OF INDUSTRY. — OF THE DISADVANTAGES ARIS- 
ING FROM EXCESS OF LUXURY. 



MRS. B. 

I TRUST that you now understand both, the manner in 
which capital is accamulated, and the various modes of 
emplc^g it to produce a revenue; It remains for us to 
examine how this revenue may be disposed of. 

CAROLINE. 

I have already learnt that the revenue may either be . 
spent, or aeci naukted and c(m verted into capital; and 
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that the more a man economises for the latter purpose^ the 
richer he becomes. 

MRS. B. 

/ 
/ This obsenration I3 equally applicable to the capital of 
a countiy, which may be augmented by Industry and fru- 
i gality, or diminbhed by prodigality. 

CAROLINE. 

The cimital of a country , I think you sud« conasted of 
the capital of its inhabitants taken collectively r 

MRS. B. 

It does ; but yoo must be careful not to estimate the 
revenue of a country In the same manner, for it would 
lead to very erroneous calculations. Let us for instanc^e 
suppose my income to be 10,000/. a-year, and that I 
pay 500/. a-year for the rent of my house — ^it is plain 
that this 500/. constitutes a portion of the income 01 my 
landlord ; and since therefore the same property by being 
transferred from one to another, may successively form 
the income of several individuals, the revenue of the 
country cannot be estimated by the aggregate income of 
the people. ' 

CAROUNE. 

And does not the same reasoning apply to the expen- 
cBture of a country ; since the 500/. a-year which you 
spend in house-rent will be afterwards spent by your 
landlord in some other manner? 

MRS. B. 

True, because spending money is but exchanging one 
thing BigBdnst another of equal value ;«-it is giving, for in- 
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stailce, one shilling in exchange for a loaf of bread, five 
guineas in exchange for a coat; instead of a shillii^ we 
are possessed of a loaf of bread; instead of five guineas^ 
of a coat ; we are therefore as rich before as after these 
piurchases ai*e inade< 

' < ; 

CAROLINE. 

If so» how is it th&t we are impoverished by soending 
money ? 

MRS. B. 

It IS not by purchasing, but by consuming the things ^e 
have purchased, that we are itiipoverished. When we 
have eaten the bread and worn out the coat, we are the 
poorer by Bye guineas and a shilling than we were be- 
fore. 

A baker is not poorer for purchasing a hundred sacks 
of flour, nor a clothier for buying a hundred pieces of 
cloth, because they do not consume these commodities. 

When a man purchases commodities with a view of 
reselling them, he is a dealer in such commodities, and 
it is capital wliich he lays out. But when he purchases 
commcxjities for the purpose of using and consuming them, 
it is called expenditure. Expenditure therefore always 
implies consumption. 

• CAROLINE. 

I understand the difference perfectly. The one lays 
out capital with a view of reselfing his goods with profit 
The other spends money with the view of consuming the 
goods, with loss ; — ^tliat is to say, the loss of the value of 
tlie goods he consumes. 

MRS. B. 

Just so. 'Thus though the sum of money you spend 
^ili serve the purpose of transferring commodities suc- 
c Q 2 
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sessivdy from one purpose to another, yet the cotnmodi- 
ties themsdves can be consumed but once. 

Therefore the consumption of a coontry^may, like ks 
capita], be estimated by me aggregate consamplagn of i^ 
inhabitants ; and the g^eat question relal^Te tb the pros- 
perity of the country, is, how for that consumptiaa taisss 
place productively, and how far onprodnctivdy. \ 

«•' 

CAROLINE. 

That certainly is a very important pdnt ; for in the 
former case it increases wealth, in the latt^ it destroys 
it. . - 

Yet, Mrs. B., supposing a man were so prodigal as to 
ispend not ctiy the whole of his income, but even tiie ca- 
pital itself provided that It were spent in the mamtaoance 
of productive labourers, though it would ruin the indivi- 
dual, I do not conceive that it would injure the country ; 
for whetlier a man lay out his capital in the maintenance 
of produ<Stive labourers mth a view to profit, or whether 
he spend it in purchasing the fruits of their industry for 
Uie j>urpose of enjc^ment, I can perceive no dii^rence 
relative to the country ; in both cases an equal mnhber 
oif people would be employed, and consequently an equal 
quantity of wealth produced. 

MRS. B. 

' I have a strong suspicion that the difficulty you foel in 
understanding clearly the distincticin between the employ- 
ment and expenditure of capital, arises from confounding 
capital with money? 

CAROLINE. 

Indeed I think not; my notion of capital is, that it con- 
sists of any kind of commodity useful to man. 
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MRS. B. 



WeS, then, ftappose that two peraoDs are possessed of 
sucHcomnioSties to the value of 5000^. each;— that the 
one ^stribates them out to industrious workmen, fur- ■ 
niflMiig Hiem wkh food and materials tp work upon, and 
tJ^at by the time the vavkxis commodities faasre b6en finals' 
\y distributed, the workmen have fashioned them into 
(i>jects oC another liorm, bat of superior value to what 
has been consumed. Let the other dutribute his ca|ntal 
amonsst his servants, who in return amjuse their employ- 
er wim theatrical rqiresentatlons, fire- wori^, or any other 
spedes of enjoyment, which, by the time the commodi- 
ties have been consumed; leave no other traces than the 
recoUectioo that thesr have existed. Can you see no ^• 
ference in these two instances? 

CAROLINE. 

Oh yes ;' I see & very material difference : one of the 
capitals of 5000^. is destroyed, and the person who has 
consumed it thus idly is reduced to beggary. But this is 
not the case I put Let the prodigal, instead of consum- 
ing his capital in the way you have described, spend it 
amongst tradesmen, who will furnish him with articles 
for his enjoyment, such as magnificent apparel, splendid 
equipages, sumptuous entert»nments. He will then re- 
place the capital that those tradesmen have been consum- 
ing, in order to produce these commodities, which capif 
tal will again be usefully employed in producing roore^* 

MRS. B. 

That is very true ; and so far the prodigal has dondno 
harm. In spending his capital amongst tradesmen, he 
has exchanged his various commodities, for otiiers of 
equal value, and the same quantity of capital exists as 
before the exchange took place ; but what is the prodi- 
gal to do with the new stock that he has acquired i 
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CAROLINE. 

i It ivill be a]^plied to the gratification of his de^res : he 
.^ill regale with his friends at the sumptuous feasts, he 
/will use the equipages, and clothe hioiself and his ser yiots 
Ap the rich appa^rei. 

MRS. B. 

/ 

Then don't you see that you have only removed the evil 
one step farther ? He and his friends will consume 
amongst servants and dependents, m fetes and splendid 
entertsdnments, what the tradesmen furnished hitn with, 
instead of that which he gave in exchange for it; and 
that as much capital will be lost to himself and to the 
com munitjr in the one case as in the other. The spiending 
of capital IS a sterile consumption of it, whilst its employ- 
ment is a reproductive consumption. 

CAROLINE. 

"^But if money were not thus spent, what would the 
tradesmen do with the luxuries which he had prepared 
for the purpose of supplying the demand of persons who 
spend in oraer to enjoy ! 

MRS, B. 

Such tradesmen would certainly find less employment; 
but you would not thence conclude that the community 
would be injured. You have already seen that capital 
cannot produce revenue uiiless it is consumed; if it be 
consumed by industrious persons, who work whilst they 
are consuming it, something of superior value will be pro- 
duced, and that product, whatever it may be, wiu be 
exchanged against other productions; it will be distri- 
buted amongst another order of tradesmen, and will af- 
ford precisely tlie same amount of encouragement, 
though of a dififerent kind. Whatever is saved from the 
extravagant consumption of the rich, is a stock to con- 
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tribute to the coi»fort» of the middling and lower ranks 
of societ]^ 

CAROLINE. 

Yet haw often has It been aaid that a generous and li^ 
beral ejcpenditore^ howiever tDJurkms to the individuajf 
was a source from which the middling and lower classes 
dvtm thek* prindpal means of snbsisience. 

MRS. B, 

^ There is not a more &tal dehi»on la political econo^ 
nny. By such wanton extravagance as we have been 
descrilHng, the capital, which should annually fiimish a 
8id>sistence to laboufecs, is wasted and destroyed, and 
the industrious are reduced to idleness and want. They 
are covered with rags, because the prodigal has clothed 
himself in gorgeous apparel; they wander without a 
home, because Uie prodigal has erected a palace ; they 
must starve, because the wealth that should have f&l 
them has been squandered io sumptuous feasts. 

It is easy to comprehend that the prevalence of such 
cxmduct in a state must be followed by the gradual de- 
cay of Its wealth and population^ 

CAROLINE. 

r This is a most painful reflection; but on the other 
hand it would not, I suppose, be possible for a country 
to make any progress in wealth by which the poor wj»« 

' not more or l6§s benefited ? 

mas. B. 

. 'Certainly not, if things are allowed to follow their na^ 
tural course. Where property is secure, there is a ge**^ 
neral tendency to accumulation of capital. The great 
majority are governed by good sense and ^rudence» and 
their enorts to save and better their conditkni more than 
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cocmterbalance the occasional loss that arises from the 
extravagance of spendthrifts. Besides, if expenditure 
were cSrected in too lai^ a proportion towards the pro- 
duction of mere luxuries, and the tiumber of persons 
employed in producing them were to be increased, with- 
out at the same time augmenting the number of persons 
employred in producing articles of subsistaice, the same 
quantity of provisions must be divided amongst a great- 
er nuraber of amaainers ; and as provisions, in conse- 
quence of being moi^ scarce, would increase in price, 
the profits of agriculture would become so great, that 
the capital which had been api^ied to the production of 
luxuries would flow to the more advantageous employ- 
ment of agriculture, and thus the natural distribution of 
capital would be restored.> 

CAROLINE. 

The more I hear on this subject, and the better I un- 
derstand it, the greater is my admiration of that wise 
and beneficent arrangement which has so closely inter- 
woven the interests of all classes of men ! 

MRS. B. 

• We are accO&tomed to trace the hand of Providence 
chiedy in the natural world, but it is no less conspicuous 
in moral life, and cannot be more strongly exemplified 
than in that order of things, which renders it essential 
to the interests of the rich not to turn the labour of the 
poor to the production of superfluities, until they have 
provided an ample supply of the necessaries of life. 

But these wise depensations are often in a great mea- 
sure subverted by the folly and ignorance of man. An 
injudicious interference of government, for instance, may 
give peculiar advantages to the employment of capital in 
one particular branch of industry, to the prejudice of o- 
thers, and thus destroy that natural and useml ^stribu- 
tion of it, which is so essential to the prosperity of the 
community.. 
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CikHOLlNK. 

If ever the legisiatttre coald interfere with advantage, 
I should think it would be in some regulations respecting 
expenditure. I should be stronglf tempted to restrain 
the use of lusrones, in order to induce the owners of Ca- 
pital to employ it in agriculture^ and such homely manu- 
ractures aft are suited to the consumption of the poor : 
such a measure could not £eu1 to pvoraice a more equal 
disUibutioa of the comforts of life. > « . 

MRS. B. 

Sumptuary laws have been instituted with that view 
in many countrieS|i But after all we have said of the' 
benefits resulting mm the natural distribution of capital . 
when unrestnuned and uninfiuenoed by political regula- 
tioDs, I am surprised at your wishes to compel people to 
enjoy it in one way rather than in another. 

CAROLINE. 

But if that one way should prove the right way ? 

MRS. B. 

Then capital will follow that direction by its natural 
jmpulse« without reouiring any foreign aid. 

Be assured that uie omy right way is to leave the use 
of capital to the care of those to wluun it. belongs; they 
will be the most likely to discover in what line it can be 
employed to the greatest advantage. < 

CAROLINE. 

Of their own advanU^ they are no doub^ the besCx 
judges ; but are you sure that they will be equally atten- 
tive to the advantage of the poor ^ Sumptuary laws ap- 
pear to me to affora peculiar ^loouragement to the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of fife. But the principal ad^ 
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▼antage of sumptuary lawf, iwddbeto repress tlie ex- 
peocfiture of revenue. And since it is so desirable that 
ck]Mtal should mot be ctii^JMked, tBmdEjrtbe^nepiteci- 
pl3 will apply to revenue ; would it not be advantamuB 
to save that also, in order to convert it iato capitalf 

MRS. B. 

Capital, you know, has arisen solely from savings from 
revenue ; but you are aware that there must be a fimit 
to such saving. 

CAROLINE. 

Certainly there is a limit, because we could not live 
without GODSUBdttg some part of it ; but the less we con- 
siune, and the more we save, the better. 

MRS. B. 

That is pushing the prindple too far : we accumulate 
wealth for the purpose of enjoying it ; and if by a liberal 
thoueh prudent expenditure, MC&i affectiobs are culti- 
vated, SM the happmess of mankind promoted and ex- 
tended, I see no reason why we should be debarred fixvn 
indulging in some of the best feelings of our nature. 
. The two ejctremes of par&Smony and prodi^tf £rc 
perhaps equally pemidotts ; the one as destructive of the 
S9Cial lind benevafeat alSections, the other as wastmg tiie 
provision wluch natme baa destined fer the maSnt^iance 
and emph^mentof the poor. 

But there is another pdnt of view in which sumptua- 
ry laws have a dangerous tendency. By diminishing ob- 
jects of desire you run aottie risk of g^ing a g^Wral 
check to industry^ ^* 
/ Tell me why do the rich employ the poor ? 
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- .^ cAamJanL'. 
la order to derive an iocome fram the profits <^f their 

MRSw B. 

And what use do the rich make of this income t 

GAROLINS. 

. They either spend the whole, or they economize part 
in order to augment their capital. 

^ MRS. w. 

But why should they be desiroUs of increasing their 
capital ? 

CAROLINE. 

There are s6 many reasons for wishing to be tich, that 
I scarcely know how to enumerate them. The pride of 
wealth is a medve With some men, the love of indepen- 
dence with oCliers; the apprehenaon of future reverses 
incites atlurd to accumulate; the wish to increase his 
means of doing good stimulates the industry ot another ; 
the desire of providing for a family, and leaving them in \ 
affluence, is a powerful inducement with many ; but the 
amintaixi of improving thdr skuation in life, and of in- 
crea^g their enjoyments by a more liberal expenditure, 
IS, I tlm^, the most general, and perhaps the strongest 
of all the mcKives for accutniflating richer. 

MRS. B. 

If, then, laws be enacted which i*estrain a man from 
spending anv part of his income in lu^turies, you take 
awav one of his motives tor wishing to augment nis capi- 
n t^ 
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tal; and a nowing capital i% you know, an increase oi 
pfarf 



* the poor/ * 

CA&OUNE. 

' I would wish to pitihihitVnly that excess of luxur}' 
which you have censured as pernicious. 

MRS. a. 

It is extremely difficult to draw the line between ne- 
cessaries and luxuries ;- these form a scale which compre- 
hends all the various comforts and conveniencies of life, 
the grsuiuations of which are too numerous and too minute 
to be distinct We have considered as necessaries what- 
ever the rate of wages of the lowest ranks of people 
have enabled them to command; they would oorialder 
as luxuries whatever they have not been accustomed to 
enjov ; though when they can afibrd it there is no excess. 

MXCC89, 1 conceive, depends not so much on the quantity 
or nature of the luxury, as upon its relative proportion 
to the means of the individual. A daily meal of meat is 
an excess of luxury to the family of a common labourer, 
because they are not used to it, and their wages wfll not 
enable them to command it? whilst a table abounding with 
expenave delicacies can scarcely be called excess of 
luxury to a man whose income is so large that such grati- 
fications 4o not prevent his making conaderable savings. 

CAllOHNE. 

Since then it is impossible to define what 2u*e and wliat 
are not luxuries, no general line of prohibition can be 
drawn. 

MRS. B. 

The ruin which extravagance entails on the prodigal 
Is his natural punishmep^ and serves as a warning to 
dctier others from similar imprudence. iViy attempt to 
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prevent such partly evi^ bf sumptaaiy laws, would; 
generally, tend to depress the efibits of industr^. The 
desire 01 increasing our enjoyme^its, and of improving 
our situation in life, as it is one of the strongest senti- 
ments implanted in our nature, so I conceive it to be essen- 
tially conducive to the general welfare. It is the active 
zeal of each individual exerted in his own cause ; whkh, 
in the aggregate, gives an impulse to the progressive 
imj^vement of the world at large. The desire of bet- 
tenn|; his condition is justly considered as a laudable dis- 
position in a poor man, and it is a feeling dangerous to 
repress in any classes of society/ 

^ CAROLINE. 

■ * » The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplyM; 
Spaot for his lake, his park's extensive boonds. 
Space fot his horses^ equipage, and booods : 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their gjTowth : 
Hts seat, where soliury sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the eottage from the green.*' 

What can you reply to these beautiful lines, Mrs. fli 
I fear they are but tpo faithful i representation of the 
state of society. 

MRS. B. 

I must first mqutre whether this man of weahh and 
pride either spends or produces capital in order to pro- 
cure these gratifications. If the former, he deserves an 
the censure we have bestowed upon the spendthrift. If 
the latter, his wealth may possibly be more mcreased by 
his industry than diminished by his luxury. 

CAROLINE. 

In an prebability he does neither^ but bein^f posiessed 
of a conaderable property, -he lives upon his inoome; 
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9iid Meh an expensive sfyle of Uving must greatly diinm^ 

isb, if ncft whdlLy absorb what he might othei<wise ecooo- 



nuze* 



MRS. B. 



Still I cannot approve of compulsory measures to less- 
en his expenses, /if it be desirable to stimulate and en- 
Courage *the industry of man, and induce him to accu- 
mulate wealth, he must be at fall liberty to dispose of it 
According to his inclinations. It is unqoestioiiaUy true 
that unless the rich impoverish themselves by spending 
their capital, they cannot impoveiish their country> 

CAROLINE. 

That is not enough ; the question is, what are the best 
means of enriching thdr country ^ 

MRS. B. 

• One man ^ts down contented with his little property ; 
brings up his chUdren widi humble views and desires; 
IMod every year lays up somethii^ to provide for their fu- 
ture suppcnt in life. 

Anodier of a more ambitious character rises early aiid 
labours hard, exerting every faculty of lus mind to turn 
his capital to the best account ; he likewise makes savings 
from t^ income, but they do not prevent his g^wing 
w^th from enabling lum to spend more liberally, and 
enjoy more freely ; and none of his ei\)03[ments is more 
heart-felt, than that of having raised bi3 family in tlic 
worid by the exertions of his industiy^ 

CAROLINE. 

' Every man who is striving to acquire wealth is cer- 
tainly more or less actuated by the prospects of the va- 
rious enjoyments which he hopes his increasing income 
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-will enable him to command. One Irishes to become 
rich enough to many ; another to keep a carriage, or a 
country houses a third to be at^ to settle his children 
respectably in the world. > . 

MRS. IS. \f 

./Such motives are strong incitemeats both to industry 
and frugality ; and these useful Imjyks often renfuin when 
the cause which gave me to then» no kmger esdsts ; it is 
far from uncommon to see men retain the taste for accu* 
niulattng long after they liave lost the inclination for spend- 
ing. 

i)r. Adam Smith observes, that before the introduction 
of refined luxuries, th^ EngUsh nobles had no other means 
of spending their wealth, than by maintaining in thdr 
houses a tram of dependents, either in a state of abso- 
lute idleness, or whose only business was to indulge the 
follies or flatter the vanity of their patron ; and this is 
in a great measure the case in Russia, Poland, and seve- 
ral other parts of Europe, even at the present day. We 
find that the consumption of provisions by the household 
of an English nobleman some centuries ago was perhaps 
a hundred times greater than it is at present. But you 
must not thence infer that the estate, which maintained 
such numerous retainers, produces less now than it did 
in those times; on the contrary, it is perhaps as much 
increased as the consumption of the household -is dimin- 
ished. The difference is, that the produce, instead of 
supporting a number of lazy dependents, maintains 
probably a hundred times that number of industrious in- 
dependent workmen, part of whom are employed in 
raising the produce of the estate, and part in supplyiog 
the nobleman with all the luxuries he requires : it was 
to obtain these luxuries that he dismissed his tr^ of de- 
pendents, that he improved the culture of his land, and 
that, whilst studying only the gratification of his wishes, 
he contributed so essentially to the welfere of his country. 

Here is a passage in Paley's Political Phttosophy on 
D d2 
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the subject of luxury, cKtrenoety well wortlv your read- 
ing. ^ fc 

CAROLINE rtadf* 

Xlt appears that tlie husinesi of one half of maskind 
i& to set the other half at work ; that is, to provide arti- 
cles, wluch by tempthig the deares, may stimulate the 
industry, and call fmthuie activity of those upon the ex- 
ertion m whose industry, and the apyplication of whose £bl- 
culties^ the production of human provision depends. It 
signifies nothii^ to the main purpose of trade how super- 
fluous the articles which it furnishes are, whether the 
want of them bereidorimaginaiy ; whether it be founded 
in nature or in opimon ; in &shio», habit, or emulation ; 
it is enouji^ that they beactuaUy desired and sought after. 
Flonriahing cities are rafsed and supported by trading in 
tc^cco; populous towns subsist by the mauufactory of 
ribbons. A watch may be a venrunneeessaiy amepdage 
to the dress of a peasant; yet if^ the peasant wai till the 
ground in order to- obtain a watch; the true design of 
traidi; is answered ;- and the watclunaker, whHst he po- 
lishes the case and files the wheels of his machine, is 
contributing to the production of com, as effectually, 
though not so directly, as if he handled the spade or the 
plough. If the fisherman will ply his nets, or the mariner 
retch rice from foreign countries, in order to procure the 
indulgence of the use of tobacco, the market is supplied 
with two important articles of provision by the instru- 
mentality oTa merdiandise which has no other apparent 
use than the gratification of a vitiated palate. 

This remhtds me of an anecdote in Dr. Franklin's 
works. He describes the admiration which was excited 
by a new cap worn at church by oneof the voung gjrls 
rf Cape May. This piece of finery had come ttom Phila- 
delphia ; and with a view of obtaining similar ornaments, 
the young girls had all set to knitting worsted mittens, an 
article in request at Philadelphia, the sale of which en- 
abled them to gratify thehr wl8faes.^ 
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We often hear the poor reproached for aiming at 
things above their sttaation ; but I own that I delight m 
seeing them strive to ornament thar cottages, to raise a 
few &wers. amongst the nutritioas vegetables in their 
f^urdens, to deck their room, thoDgh it be but with rcnrs 
-of broken china, cups, and plates, or a few gftudy pfiiyts ; 
it diows a desire of creditable appearance, and of aiming 
at something beyond the bare means of subsistenoe. 

CAROLINE. 

/^The desire of improving their conditions is not, how- 
ever, in all cases a sufficient motive to rouse the industry 
of the lower classes. I once knew an ea»y indulgent 
landed proprietor, who having no ambiticm to increase 
his inoome could never be induced to raise lus rents; lus 
tenants, finding that they could pay their landlord and 
maintain their mmihes as wdl as tneir seighbowrs, with 
xnuch less labour, neglected their farms, and became so 
idle and disorderly, that the estate wa« the leaet^produc- 
tive of any in the coontiW 

m&s* £• 

/The country thus suifered from the weU->mean^ut 
iil-Judged indulgence of this Imidlord. 

CAROLINE. 

. But why was not the industry of thei^ tenants^ stimu- 
lated by the desire of raiang themselves in the world, 
which the forbearance of thdr ian^crd enaUed them so 
eaaly to do? 

MRS. fi. 

If) the course of time itprobs^ly would have had that 
efiect ; but when^ uneducated men obtain an increase of 
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wealth, the first use they generally make of it is to pro- 
cure indulgences and exemption from labour ; it is oaly 
after becoming sennble that idleness leads them back to 
poverty, that they think of turning their wealth to bet- 
ter account. Well educated people seldom require the 
experience of so severe a lesson, but amongst the lower 
clausses it is not uncommon to find that a' great, and es- 
pecially a sudden accession of riches» terminates in ruin) 

CAROLINE. 

There are frequently instances^of poor pec^le being 
ultimately ruined by a high prize in the lottery. 

MRS. B. 

^<' And the lower the state of ignorance and degradation of 
. mind of the poor man who gains the prize, the more cer- 
tain is his ruin. The different state of improvement of 
the lower classes in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
are strongjly exemplified in this respect. If you were to 
give a gumea to a Scotch peasant, he would consider 
long how he could turn it to the best account; he would 
pemaps buy a pig, or something that would bring a fix- 
ture profit. An 'English peasant is not quite so long 
sighted, yet he would contrive to derive some substantia 
advSntages fix)m the gjft of a guinea ; he would proba- 
bly lay it out in repairing his cottage, or in purcha^g 
some new clothes for his children. But the Irishman, 
whose joy would be the matest of the three at such an 
unexpected acquisition of wealth, would in all likelihood 
spend the whole of it in drinking whiskey with his 
. friends, and thus disable himself for the labour of the fol- 
lowing dajr^' 

CAROLINE. 

And do you suppose that a sudden and considerable 
increase of wages would be attended with mischievous 
effects to the labouring poor. ^ 
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In the first instance it probably weaUl. In manu&c- 
tures it is eenerally found that an accidental increase of 
'WHges arifflne from a sudden demand for workmen, is 
prodttcttve of intemperance and disorderly conduct ; end 
this has been urged as a general objection to high wages ; 
but this bad eff^t seldom t^es place unless the aug^ 
mentation be sudden and unlocked for, and it discooti- 
iiues when the high wages become regularly established. 
You may almost consider it as certain, that uneducated 
men will derive no advantage from such an augmenta- 
tion of income as raises them suddenly above their ac- 
customed habits of life. The beneficial effects, I have 
described to you in one of our preceding conversations 
as arising from increasing wealth and demand for labour, 
must be. gradual, in <x^er to prove useful to the lower 
classes. , 

CAROLINE. 

* AD that you have said reconciles me, in a great mea- 
sure, to the inequality of the distribution of wealth ; for 
it proves that, however great a man's possessions may 
be, it is decidedly advantageous to the country that he 
should s^l endeavour to augment them. Formerly I ima- 
gined that whatever addition was made to the wealh-of 
the rich was so much subtracted from the pittance of the 
poor ; but now I see that it is, on the contrary, an addition 
to Uie general stock of wealth of the countiy, by wWch 
the poor benefit equally with the ridi. 

M&S. B. 

Yes ; i^very accesidon of wealth to a country must 
have not only employed labourers to produce it, but will 
in future employ other labourers in order that the propri- 
etor may derive an income from it. For every increase 
of capital is the result of a past and the cause of a future 
augmentation of produce ; therefore whatever a mjan's 
property may be, he should be encouraged to improve iU' 
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• 

I wiH read yon an eloquent passage in Bentham's TIkO' 
' riedcla JLegialpiion on the subject of luxury. 

** L'attrait du plaidr» la successions des botoins, le de- 
sir actaf d'ajouter au bien etre, produlnmt sans cesse, 
sous le regime de la surete, de nouveaux efibrts vers des 
nouvelles acquisitions. Les besdns ks jouissances, ces 
agens universds de la sodete apres avoir fait eclore les 
preipieres gerbes de bles, eleveront peu a peu les m^ga- 
sins de I'abondance toujours crdssans et jam^ remplis. 
Les desirs setendent avec les moyens ; l^orizoti s^ag- 
grandit, a inesure qu'on s'avance, et chaque besom nou- 
veau e^alement accompagne de sa peine et de son plaisir 
devient un nouveau principe d'action ; Topulence qui n'est 
qtt*un terme comparatif n'arrete pas meme ce mouve^ 
ment, one fois quil est imprime, au contrmre plus on 
opere en grand, plus la recompense est grande, et par 
consequent i^s est grande aussi la force du motif qui 
anime rhomroe au travail. 

•• On a vu ^oe Tabondance se forme peu a peu par 1'- 
operation continue des memos causes qui ont prodidt la 
subsistence. II n'y a done point d'opposition entre ces 
denx bats* Au contraire phis I'abondance angmente phis 
on est sur de la substance. Ceux qui blament rabondance 
sous le nom de Ltupe n'ont jamais saisi cette considera- 
tion.' 

'' Les intemperies, les euerres, les accidens de toute 
espece attaquent souvent Te fond de la subsistence ; en- 
sorte qu'une societe qui n'aurdt pas de superilue et me- 
me beaucoup de superflu seroit sujecte a manquer sou- 
vent de necessaire ; c'est ce qu'on voit chez les peuplcs 
sauvages. C'est ce qu'on a vu frequemment chez toutes 
)es nations dans les terns de I'antique pauvrete. C'est ce 
qui arrive encore de nos jours dans les pi^speu fevonaes 
de la nature, tel que la Suede, et dans ceux ou le gou- 
vemement contrane les operations du commerce au lieu 
de se bomer a le proteger. Maisr les pays ou le luxe a- 
bendeet 011 radmmistration est eclairee, sont a I'abri de la 
iamine. Telle est I'heureuse situation de I'Angleterre. 
Des manufisu:tures de luxe deviennent des bureaux d'as- 
surances contre la disette. Unc fabfique de bierre ou 
d'amidon se convertira en tooyen de subsisti^nce. Que 
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de ixs n^a t^on pas dedame Gokitro ke chevwtx et te 
chlens comme devorant la subsistence deshommes! Cea' 
profonds politiques ne s'elevent que d'un de^re au dessus 
de ces apotlres du desinteressement qui pour ramener T- 
aboodance des bles courent incendier les magasias.*' , 

CAROLINE* 

f 

/ We had not yet considered luxury under this point of 
vi^w ; I confess I was of the opinion of those who thought 
that do^ and horses devoured the subsistence of nian, 
but I am much better pleased to think that the food wluch 
luxury raises for the nourishment of those animals may, 
in case of neces^ty, become nourishment for the human 
^pedes'; and« if a famine should take place, even the ani- 
mals themselves would afford a resource. 

MRS. w> 

^ Hsur powder we may consider as a kind of granary fof 
the preservatioit of wheat, lor thoi^ tiie powder would 
nd. unless in cases o£ venr great urgency, be converted 
inta feod, the quantity ot com annually grown for the 
purpose of making hau* powder would, during a mode-^ 
rate scarcity, find its way more readily to the baker's 
than to the perfumer's shop.] 

CAROLINE. 

And pray, Mrs. B., what dojou think of the luxury of 
the Romans^ We read in Phny oi a Roman lady who 
was dressed in jewels to the amount of 300,000/. Irecol- 
/lect also, an account of a dish of fish having cost ML 

MRS. B. 
y 

These are but trifling instances of profusion, in gooh 
parison of some others related of tiie Romans. Mwk 
Anthony expended 60,000/. jn an entertainment given to 
Cleopatra. And the simpers d* Hdiogabakis cost 6000^. 
every night. But nothisg can be said in apology for the 
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Inxitries dtbe Romans; they were exttcmely o{]9.ect3oa- 
* able, because thdr wealth <M not proceed from industry^ 
but from plunder. Their extravagance and profusion^ 
therefore* far from being a spur to industry, acted in a 
contrary Erection ; it encouraged the love of rapine in 
themselves, whilst it depressed the spirit of industry in 
the countries subject to their power, by destroying the 
strongest of all inducements to labour, the security of pro- 
perty. It has been well observed by Macpherson, that 
•* The luxuries of the Romans cannot be considered as the 
summit of a general scale of prosi}erity;it was a scale gra- 
duated hoi by one division, which separated immense 
wealth and power fi*om abject slavery, wretchedness, and 
want." 

In considerjng the advantages to be derived from lux- 
ury, we must, however, carefully remember, that it acts 
in a twofold manner ; whilst on the one hand, it encou- 
rages industry, on the ojher, it increases expenditure ; 
so Kir as its poductive powers prevail over its prodigal 
effects, it is beneficial to manKmd ; but in the contrary 
case it becomes an evil, and when it encroaches on capi- 
tal we have seen that it is an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude. 

The grand object to be kept in view in order to pro- 
mote the general prospeiity of the country, is the in- 
crease of capital. But it is not in the power of the legis- 
lature to promote this end in any other way than by pro- 
viding for the security of property ; any attempts to in- 
terfere either with the disposS of capital or with the na- 
ture and extent of expenditure, are equally discouragmg 
to industry. 

CAROLINE. 

Whoever, I concdve,augQ]ents his capital by savings 
from his income, increases the general stock of subsis- 
tence for the labouring classes ; whilst he who spends 
part of his capital diminishes that stock of subastence, 
and coEisecjuently the ineans of employing the labouring 
classes in its reproduction. 
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Eveiy man ou[|^t, therefore, to consider it it as a mo-. 
ral datjr, Indepeiiaently of his private interest, to keep 
his expenditure so fa^ within the limits of his income 
that he may be enabled every year to make some addi- 
tion to his capital. 

MRSV B. 

/And the question what that addition should be. must 
depend entirely upon the extent of his income, and lus 
motives for expemfiture. We can only point out illi* 
beral parshuony, and extravagant prodigality as ex- 
tremes to be avoided ; there are so many gradations in 
the scale between them, that every man must draw the 
line for himself, according to the dictates of his good 
sense and his consci^ice, and in so doing should consult, 
perhaps, the moral philosopher as well as the political 
economist He who has a lar|;e femily to maintain and 
establish in the world, though more strict economy be 
required of him, cannot be expected to make savings 
equal to those of a man of a similar income, who has not 
the same calls for expen^ture. 

But however large a man's income may be, he has no 
apdogy for a neglect of economy. Economy is a virtue 
incumbent on all ; a rich man ma^ have sufficient mo- 
tives to authorize a liberal expenditure, but he can have 
none for negligence and waste; and however immaterial 
to himself the loss which waste occa^ons, he should con- 
sider it as so much taken from that fund, which pro- 
vides maintenance and employment for the poor. 
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